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PREFACE 


Every  book  has  a preface.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day ; and  just  to  be 
fashionable  a few  prefatory  words  lead  to  the  contents  of  this  modest  volume. 
Ever  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together  men  have  gravitated  towards  each 
other  in  obedience  to  the  eternal  laws  of  homogeneity.  Hence  villages,  tovms 
and  cities  ; intellectual,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  intercourse.  The  fraction 
of  the  race  that  centred  in  this  growing  and  prosperous  city  of  Allentown,  the 
metropolis  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  Lehigh  Valley,  was  assuredly  guided  by  some 
favoring  fate.  To  natural  advantages  men  have  added  almost  everything  arti- 
ficially needful  to  the  development  of  a successful  community.  The  following 
pages  exhibit  a conscientious,  if  inadequate,  endeavor  to  trace  the  growth  of 
Allentown’s  historical,  social,  manufacturing  and  mercantile  life,  an  attempt  at 
the  portraiture  of  our  past  and  present,  with  an  inferential  picture  of  our  future. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  two-fold  : to  give  the  outside  world  a synopsis  of 
Allentown’s  advantages  as  a manufacturing  centre  and  an  inviting  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital ; to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  city  and  valley  with  that 
much-neglected  country — the  realm  of  the  familiar  unknown. 

It  will  be  observed  that  reference  to  the  great  iron  industries  of  Allentown 
is  casual  and  incidental.  Just  as  we  regard  as  superfluous  any  mention  of  coal 
when  speaking  of  Newcastle,  or  of  culture  when  the  subject  is  Athens,  any  al- 
lusion to  iron  in  a treatise  on  Allentown  is  considered  unnecessary,  the  term 
being  almost  synonymous  with  the  name  of  the  city  itself.  It  is  to  other  and 
less  widely-known  features  of  our  industrial  life  and  advantages  that  attention  is 
chiefly  draAvn.  The  business  world  knows  full  well  that  the  great  blast  fmmaces 
of  our  AllentoAvn  Iron  Company,  of  our  Allentown  Kolling  Mills,  and  the  foundry 
and  machine  shops  that  surround  them,  and  of  our  Lehigh  Iron  Company  enjoy 
a reputation  that  is  hardly  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  Union. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a description  of  Music  HaU,  our  ncAV  and  magnifi- 
cent theatre,  Avas  inadvertently  omitted.  That  there  are  many  other  errors  and 
imperfections,  almost  unavoidable  in  a work  of  this  kind,  goes  AAuthout  saying. 
One  of  the  most  flagrant,  however,  is  the  statement  on  page  10  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  22,500.  It  should  read  24,500,  figures  that  shoAv  a continual 
and  encouraging  disposition  to  climb. 

If  it  shall  prove,  on  the  AAdiole,  that  the  Avork  Avill  in  some  measure  interest 
its  readers  and  eventually  aid  in  bringing  hither  an  augumented  volume  of  indus- 
trial wealth,  the  time,  toil  and  money  devoted  to  its  production  Avill  be  amply 
repaid.  G. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE  ALLENTOWN  OF  TO-DAY— AN  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEADING  FEATURES  OF 
ITS  COMMERCIAL,  MANUFACTURING  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

SHE  City  of  Allentown  is  situated  on  the  w’est  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Jordan  and  Little  Lehigh,  and  eighteen  miles  west 
of  the  Delaware.  Ninety-seven  miles  east  lies  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
fifty-two  miles  southeast  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  A geographical  and 
railroad  centre,  its  transportation  facilities  are  unrivalled.  The  main  line  of  the 
Lehigh  Yalley  Railroad  carries  the  result  of  its  industries  to  the  great  cities  of 
the  East  and  Southeast,  and  brings  to  its  doors  the  material  of  the  North  and 
Northwest.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  brings  it  in  commercial 
communication  with  the  cities  of  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  South.  The  Perkiomen  Railroad,  which  traverses  the  lower  Schuylkill 
YaUey,  gives  it  a competing  line  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  presents  similar 
competition  to  all  points  East  and  West.  East  of  the  Lehigh  River  runs  the 
Lehigh  Canal,  which  connects  at  the  Delaware  River  with  the  Morris  Canal  to 
New  York,  and  with  the  Delawai'e  Division  Canal  to  Philadelphia. 

The  chief  industrial  city  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  rich  and  beautiful  Lehigh  Yalley,  its  population  of  24,000  souls  ranks 
among  the  foremost  in  the  elements  of  enterprise,  public  spirit,  industry,  thrift 
and  social  attractions.  Sloping  from  the  upland  level  to  the  banks  of  the 
Lehigh,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  water  sheds  of  the  Jordan  and 
Little  Lehigh,  a summer  shower  washes  its  seventy- three  streets  and  alleys  clean 
as  the  virgin  prairie.  Endowed  with  that  peculiar  genius  for  homes  chai’ac- 
teristic  of  the  Teutonic  race,  of  which  the  majority  of  Allentown’s  inhabitants 
are  remote  descendants,  its  tree-embowered  streets  are  among  the  most  winning 
and  attractive  of  the  city’s  physical  features.  No  less  than  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  places  of  business,  embracing  every  conceivable  branch  of  trade 
and  industry,  line  its  thoroughfares.  Nearly  one  hundred  industries,  from  iron 
works  and  silk  mills  to  the  humblest  in  the  manufacturing  scale,  run  the  gauntlet 
of  its  industrial  life.  Among  its  peaceful  and  toiling  people  idleness  is  a crime. 
Surrounded  by  that  rare  combination,  fertile  farming  and  mineral  lands,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  great  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  possessing  an  unsurpassed 
water  supply  that  gushes,  pure  and  crystal  from  the  hillside  in  a vdlume  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  largest  city  in  the  land,  with  facilities  for  transportation 
that  are  unrivalled,  and  with  a sanitary  record  that  shows  a death-rate  of  only 
18  in  1,000  in  a year,  there  is  every  reason  to  justify  the  content  of  the  people 
and  their  ambition  to  make  Allentown  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  the 
Ckimmonwealth.  To  such  end  all  new  industries  are  exempted  from  taxation 
for  ten  years,  among  other  inducements,  to  lead  them  to  locate  witliin  her  gates. 
Within  the  last  decade,  from  being  simply  an  iron  centre  and  a depot  for  the 
products  of  the  surrounding  agricultui’al  country,  silk  mills,  furniture  factories, 
thread  and  wire  mills  and  nxunerous  other  industries  have  gathered  within  her 
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walls — led  by  her  peculiarly  adaptable  situation  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
the  cheapness  of  labor  and  of  living,  and  healthfulness,  attractiveness  and  beauty 
of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 

The  centre  of  a rich  agricultural  district,  Allentown  was  always  a place  of 
considerable  commercial  activity.  For  many  years  iron  works,  first  established 
here  in  1847,  constituted  the  only  industry  of  note.  It  was  only  a few  years 
prior  to  the  late  war  that  the  first  railroad  reached  the  town.  In  1860  the 
population  had  increased  to  8,025,  in  1870  to  14,448,  in  1880  to  18,063,  and  is 
now  (1886)  about  22,500.  It  is  chiefiy  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  place  for  manufacturing  purposes  has  become  apparent.  Allen- 
town has  aroused  herself  to  her  own  importance,  to  the  favoring  circumstances 
that  destine  the  city  to  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity,  to  the  fact  that  her 
peaceful  and  industrious  people  are  the  surest  foundation  of  material  wealth. 
*We  are  strangers  in  this  fair  woodland  city  to  the  elements  of  social  disturbance 
elsewhere  so  rife.  A police  force,  consisting  of  a chief  and  eight  patrolmen,  idly 
swing  their  batons  in  our  streets,  their  day-dreams  only  disturbed  b}^  the  arrival 
of  some  straying  tramp,  who  usually  finds  that  he  has  wandered  into  the  wrong 
pasture.  An  admirably  disciplined  fire  department  guarantees  the  safety  of 
property.  A city  legislature,  consisting  of  a Select  and  Common  Council,  the 
former  embracing  eight  members  and  the  latter  thirty,  is  wisely  generous  in  the 
matter  of  local  improvements  and  commendably  watchful  of  the  city’s  financial 
welfare.  Eight  Aldermen,  one  in  each  ward,  discharge  the  functions  of  justices 
of  the  peace.  Twenty-four  churches,  representing  leading  denominations  and 
presided  over  by  worthy  pastors,  take  zealous  care  of  our  spiritual  interests.  The 
finest  schools  and  school  buildings  in  the  Commonwealth  afford  our  youiig  ideas 
opportunities  to  shoot.  Three  colleges  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Two  national  banks  take  care  of  our  money.  A small  army  of  law- 
yers looks  after  our  liberties  and  aids  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  that  environ 
and  protect  us.  Eight  lively  newspapers,  four  English  and  four  German,  keep 
us  constantly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  day.  Naptha,  gas  and  electric 
light  nightly  illuminate  the  streets.  On  the  whole,  without  indulging  in 
unseemly  hyperbole,  Allentown  is  a young  giant  just  awakening  to  a sense  of 
growing  might  in  the  industrial  world. 

It  is  the  province  of  these  pages,  of  which  this  is  simply  an  introductory 
chapter,  to  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  city,  and  to  set  forth  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  Allentown  of  to-day. 
If  the  work  §erve  to  attract  the  stranger  to  an  inspection  of  the  advantages  the 
city  possesses  in  every  progressive  field,  he  will  find  that  the  colors  employed  in 
painting  the  picture  are  of  a soberer  hue  than  the  facts  would  abundantly  justify. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  OEIGIN  OF  ALLENTO^VN— LEGENDAEY  MYTHS— THE  ALLEN  ESTATE— FOUNDi^NG  OF  NOETH- 
AMPTONTOWN  AND  ITS  EEVOLUTIONAEY  EXPEEIENCE. 

aLLENTOWN  has  an  interesting  history.  .^Like  all  other  hiltories  legends 
cumber  its  roots.  Every  human  tide,  sin<ie  the  first  human  w*ave  began 
if  flowing  westward,  has  followed  the  course  of  streams  in  the  direction  of 
their  source  in  search  of  fertile  acres.  Eespecting  the  motive  that  in- 
duced the  first  settlement  in  this  section  of  Lehigh  county  authentic  history  is 
silent.  Legend,  however,  is  loud.  It  is  also  hydra-headed.  The  agricultural 
pioneers,  which  include  the  early  German  immigrants,  followed  the  course  of  the 
Perkiomen,  says  one ; the  Anglo-Saxon  contingent  pursued  the  winding  Dela- 
ware in  search  of  inineral  deposits,  the  fabled  royal  road  to  wealth,  says  another. 
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'Take  jour  choice.  Brushing  aside  the  legendary  lore  that  instructs  us  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  barking  of  a dog  or  the  crowing  of  a rooster,  twin  evidences 
of  presumable  human  habitation,  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  this  section,  let 
us  chronologically  consider  frozen  facts.  Divested  of  the  fungus  growth  of 
legend,  the  facts  appear  to  be  simple. 

, In  1732  all  this  Pennsylvania  region,  like  almost  everything  else  in  this 
land  of  the  free,  belonged  to  the  English  crown.  In  that  year  royal  gracious- 
ness caused  a warrant  to  be  delivered  to  Thomas  Penn,  conveying  the  crown’s 
right,  title  and  interest”  to  the  greater  part  of  the  valley.  In  1735  WiUiam 
Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  purchased  of  Mr.  Penn  three  thousand  acres,  which 
included  the  site  of  Allentown.  He  held  the  property  for  thirty  years  without 
attempting  the  least  improvement.  The  Allens  belonged  to  an  old,  aristocratic 
family.  Before  purchasing,  William  made  himself  popular  with  the  surveyors 
and  in  that  way  gained  a knowledge  of  the  lands  in  question.  His  father  was 
an  eminent  Philadelphia  merchant,  who  died  in  1725.  In  1750  William  himself 
was  aj^pointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania ; he  had  the 
free  social  run  of  the  Penn  family,  his  daughter,  Miss  Annie,  having  married 
Gov.  John  Penn.  He  was  a shrewd  man  and  invested  all  his  surplus  cash  in 
these  rich  Lehigh  lands,  his  prophetic  ken  possibly  foreseeing  the  ultimate  arri- 
val of  the  thrifty  German  element  which  was  to  make  his  erstwhile  broad  acres 
blossom  as  the  rose.  His  ability  was  such  that  it  is  related  of  him  that  by  walk- 
ing over  them  he  could  almost  tell  to  a dot  the  mineral  and  agricultural  value  .of 
wild  lands.  In  early  life  he  married  a daughter  of  Deputy  Governor  Hamilton 
who  served  under  William  Penn.  That  settled  his  social  status  for  life.  He 
speculated  extensively,  but  always  in  land.  Among  the  issue  of  his  marriage 
was  a son  called  James,  to  whom  his  father  conveyed  considerable  property,  in- 
cluding the  site  of  Allentown.  Both  the  Judge  and  James  were  lovers  of  the 
chase.  They  also  fished  occasionally,  but  that  was  when  the  Lehigh,  Little  Le- 
high, Cedar  and  Jordan  teemed  with  every  variety  of  the  finny  tribe.  Fish  laws 
were  unheard  of  then.  In  the  pleasant  summer  time  it  was  the  w^ont  of  the 
Allens  to  invite  their  friends  to  accompany  them  on  a sporting  trip  up  through 
their  woods  to  indulge  the  old-time  propensity  to  hunt  and  fish.  Hotels  being 
scarce,  they  built  a log  hut  to  live  in,  and,  after  the  grandiloquent  notions  of  the 
times,  dubbed  it  Trout  Hall ; it  is  said  to  have  been  located  near  where  the  Le- 
high Valley  depot  now  stands.  It  was  almost  the  only  habitation  in  the  broad 
expanse  of  forest.  Game  was  plentiful.  Deer,  bear  and  Indians  abounded,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  and  the  latter,  like  the  bear  in  the  fable,  often  turned  and 
pursued  the  hunters. 

Thus  does  it  appear  that  the  settlement  of  Lehigh  is  not  so  old  after  all. 
Prior  to  1750,  like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between  were  the  scant  areas  in  the 
wilderness  that  had  responded  to  the  settler’s  axe.  The  forest  primeval  tossed 
its  green  burdens  to  the  sunlight  far  as  the  eye  could  range ; and,  so  far  as  any 
perceptible  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  concerned,  the  owner  of  the  eye  might 
have  claimed,  like  Selkirk,  to*  be  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Baronial  fashion, 
this  valley  was  a preserve  where  “ the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind  and  the 
wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.”  They  used  to  have  a rare  old  time  in  Trout 
Hall.  It  was  the  summer  social  and  political  centre  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, everybody  of  prominence  being  a guest  at  the  log  cabin.  In*  the  even 
tenor  of  their  course  flowed  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Allens  and  their  friends 
till  the  war-cloud  of  the  Revolution  hovered  over  the  land.  When  it  bmst, 
Jiidge  Allen  took  himself  and  his  Toryism  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1777. 
His  son,  Andrew,  went  with  him  and  died  in  England  in  1805.  Another  son, 
WilliaiD,  who  joined  the  patriot  army,  deserted  and  offered  his  services  to  Lord 
Howe  at  New  York.  Jam^s,  the  founder  of  AllentoTO,  was  the  only  member 
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of  the  family  who  remained  true  to  the  American  cause.  The  fact  was  a happy 
omen  that  history  has  borne  out.  Since  then,  when  her  country  called,  Allen- 
town was  always  there. 

Well,  let  us  return  to  Trout  Hall.  The  tradition  has  descended  to  us  that 
it  was  al\Yays  the  ambition  of  the  Allen  family  to  build  a town  on  their  vast 
estate.  The  remoteness  of  the  location  of  the  property  from  the  centre  of  the- 
county,  Bucks  county  then  including  the  present  Lehigh  and  Northampton, 
operated  as  an  obstacle.  Furthermore,  the  Judge,  never  having  inhaled  any  of 
the  ether  of  progressiveness,  was  chary  of  permitting  strange  feet  to  tread  his 
virgin  acres  and  was  a stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  project.  The  Judge  was 
evidently  an  old  fogy.  No  spark  of  enterprise  or  generosity  appears  to  have 
found  an  abiding  place  in  his  soul. 

Around  1761  there  appears  to  have  been  the  nucleus  of  a settlement  planted 
where  Allentown  now  stands.  In  that  year  James  Allen,  who  seems  to  have 
been  several  centuries  ahead  of  his  ancestors,  determined  that  at  least  a road 
should  be  run  through  the  property  as  the  forerunner  of  a town.  The  strag- 
gling settlers  petitioned  the  Northampton  county  court,  which  had  recently  come 
into  existence,  to  appoint  viewers  to  the  end  that  a public  highway  be  laid  out 
the  nearest  and  best  way  to  the  “King’s  Highway”  leading  from  Philadelphia 
to  Bethlehem.  The  court  appears  to  have  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  first  appli- 
cation, it  was  several  times  renewed,  but  was  at  last  granted.  In  June,  1762,, 
the  committee  appointed  reported  in  favor  of  opening  a road  leading  from 
Whitehall  township  to  the  new  town  called  Northampton^  thence  through  Salz- 
burg, through  Saucon  and  again  to  the  “King’s  Highway.” 

James  Allen,  being  energetic,  determined  to  push  the  new  town.  He  laid  it 
out  from  Fourth  to  Tenth  streets,  but  concentrated  nearly  aU  his  architectural 
efforts  around  the  present  Lehigh  street,  evidently  believing  that  the  nearer  the 
new  town  was  to  Salzburg  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  around.  Poor  James  ! 
The  only  peculiar  feature  about  the  whole  transaction  is  that  Mr.  AUen  himself 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  become  a resident  of  his  new  town. 

He  builded,  however,  better  than  he  knew.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  one 
of  the  most  patriotic  towns  that  answered  the  call  of  the  young  Bepublic  in 
the  days  that  tried  men’s  souls.  When  the  Bevolutionary  war  broke  out 
Northamptontown  (Allentown)  had  only  350  inhabitants.  During  Christmas 
week  of  that  year  it  assumed  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  Hessians,  whom 
Washington  had  captured  at  Trenton,  were  brought  here  and  confined  in  rude, 
improvised  prisons  near  where  the  present  Gordon  street  crosses  the  Jordan. 
Naturally  enough,  the  Hessians  didn’t  behave  themselves  and  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  the  townspeople  was  considerably  aroused.  The  prisoners  were  given  quickly 
to  understand  that  the  villagers  were  masters  of  the  situation  and  proposed  to 
remain  so.  In  course  of  time,  as  the  lottery  of  war  progressed,  other  prisoners 
were  brought  here  because  it  was  believed  that  in  a village  thoroughly  wedded 
to  the  cause  there  would  be  less  danger  of  escape  than  in  a less  patriotic  com- 
mimity.  Other  qualities  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Allentown  of  to-day 
seem  to  have  been  recognized  even  at  that  remote  period,  for  we  find  that  our 
forefathers  not  only  looked  after  the  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  also  obliged  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  American  soldiers  who  were  sent  here  to  hospital 
in  the  spring  of  1777.  Indeed,  the  only  church  in  the  httle  village  was  con- 
verted into  a hospital.  As  weU  as  caring  for  the  sick  soldiers,  our  forefathers 
had  to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  their  Hessian  prisoners,  and  Were  constantly 
menaced  by  hostile  Indians.  They  had  not  forgotten  that  but  a few  years  before 
many  worthy  old  citizens  over  in  Whitehall. had  been  robbed  of  their  scalps,  and 
that  the  pastor  of  Northampton  was  obliged  to  cut  short  his  sermon  one  Sunday 
morning  in  1763  to  organize  his  congregation  into  a military  company  to  repel  a 
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S threatened  Indian  attack.  The  old  enemy  was  now  more  active  than  ever,  and 
ot&imal  vigilance  was  not  only  the  j)rice  of  the  liberty  of  our  ancestors,  but  also 
i of  their  lives.  At  this  period  the  settlement  was  weak  and  illy  provided  for. 
The  old  settlers  were  just  recovering  from  the  drought  and  poor  crops  of  a short 
time  before.  They  had  been  thwarted  in  their  efforts  to  get  the  county  offices 
located  in  the  infant  village,  and  were  poor  indeed.  The  Easton  politicians, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Penns,  wffio  owned  nearly  all  the  real  estate  down  in  that 
section,  captured  the  prize.  But  our  ancestral  politicians  fought  nobly,  and 
surely  their  ashes  rule  us  from  their  urns. 

Thus  were  their  enemies  bitter  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  additional 
burdens  placed  on  their  shoulders  quickly  exhausted  their  substance.  All 
through  the  Bevolution  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  village  suffered  keen- 
ly. Provisions  were  discoui’agingly  scarce.  To  most  families  meat  was  an 
unattainable  luxury.  The  commonest  necessaries  of  life  were  beyond  their 
reach.  Salt  was  from’  eight  to  twenty  dollars  a bushel.  The  grease  arising 
from  the  boiling  of  the  stems  of  the  “ candleberry  ” bush  was  the  only  material 
at  hand  for  the  making  of  candles. 

Troubles  came  in  battalions  about  that  time,  but  Providence  must  have 
fitted  the  back  for  the  burden.  It  wasn’t  enough  for  our  forefathers  to  have  to 
.tend  the  sick  and  watch  the  prisoners  of  war,  but  they  had  also  to  look  after 
their  neighbors.  In  1777  a spirit  of  Toryism  cropped  out  in  Bethlehem.  The 
loyalty  of  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  grew  so  doubtful  that  our 
patriotic  fathers  threatened  to  go  down  there  and  give  them  a thrashing.  At 
that  time  the  government  had  a cartridge  manufactory  in  Bethlehem,  and  in 
September,  1777,  by  reason  of  the  feeling  of  disloyalty  rampant  near  the 
Monocacy,  deemed  it  prudent  to  place  the  Lehigh  Biver  and  six  miles  of  real 
estate  between  its  cartridge  factory  and  the  unpatriotic  village.  So  that  industry 
was  removed  here,  where  it  would  be  fostered  and  cherished  and  be  safe.  In 
July,  1778,  the  government  had  no  less  than  12,000  stands  of  arms  here  await- 
ing to  be  issued  to  the  militia.  Arms,  saddles  and  numerous  other  military 
necessaries  were  also  manufactured  and  repaired  here.* 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  when  the  British  were  too  numerous  for  comfort 
around  Philadelphia,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  bells  of  Christ  Church  to 
a place  of  safety.  They  were  bells  that  it  would  be  easy  to  convert  into  ammu- 
nition, and  it  would  never  do  to  have  them  lying  around  loose  as  long  as  the 
British  were  in  the  neighborhood.  Wise  heads*  huddled  together  and  gravely 
^ discussed  a safe  place  for  concealment,  ^^diat  place  did  they  select  do  you  think? 
Whiy  our  liberty-loving  village  of  Northampton,  the  nucleus  out  of  which  Allen- 
town has  grown.  On  the  way  up  all  went  well  vdth  the  beUs  till  they  reached 
Bethlehem  and  there — whether  it  was  the  atmosphere  or  what  it  w^as,  history, 
tradition  and  legend  are  alike  silent — the  wagon  broke  dovn  and  the  bells  were 
spilled  on  the  road ! They  finally  reached  this  place,  how^ever,  in  safety,  and  re- 
mained here,  jealously  guarded,  till  the  war  was  over. 

Patriotism  always  foimd  an  abiding  place  in  this  part  -of  the  valley.  The 
privations  and  rigors  incident  to  war,  although  felt  keenly,  had  but  little  effect 
on  the  ardor  of  our  forefathers.  Even  in  February,  177^  when  the  rations  is- 
sued to  military  workers  and  saddlers  ran  short  they  kept  at  their  posts  as  long  as 
their  strength  held  out.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  farmers  around  the  ^ullage 
patriotically  came  forward  and  sold  their  cattle  and  produce  to  the  commissaries 
^ and  their  purchasing  agents,  receiving  payment  in  Continental  cuiTency  when 
they  might  have  had  British  gold.  Their  action  showed  that  their  hearts  were 
in  the  right  place.  There  were  other  farmers  around  here,  however,  who  forgot 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  abandoned  its  defenders  in  the  horn  of  their 
need.  Their  live-stock  and  i^roduce  they  surreptitiously  conveyed  to  Philadel- 
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phia  and  sold  to  British  purchasing  agents  at  a round  price.  They  thus  supplied 
the  enem3(  with  provisions  while  their  patriotic  neighbors  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  But  this  would  be  a queer  world  if  we  were  all  perfect.  The 
action  of  the  few  disloyal  farmers  tends  but  to  emphasize  the  patriotic  con- 
duct of  the  majority.  It  was  to  thwart  the  traffic  of  such  of  the  faithless  as 
supplied  the  British  with  breadstuffs  or  cattle  that  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
passed  an  act  January  2,  1778,  “to  prevent  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  to 
encourage  fair  dealing.”  The  object  of  the  act  was  to  prevent  the  purchase  of 
cattle  from  farmers  except  by  those  to  whom  permits  were  granted.  This  wise 
measure  had  the  wholesome  effect  of  keeping  the  produce  of  the  farms  around 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  Several  old  grangers  in  Macungie  township, 
however,  managed  to  slake  their  thirst  for  British  shekels  by  breaking  the  law. 
The  law,  in  turn,  pounced  upon  them,  and  after  one  of  them  had  been  heavily 
fined,  an  important  branch  of  Macungie  enterprise  was  squelched.  Such  treason 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  excited  considerable  indignation  among  true  patriots,  and 
it  grew  to  be  regarded  as  decidedly  unhealthy  for  people  of  Tory  or  British  gold- 
loving  sympathies  to  go  about  visiting  too  freely  in  Northamptontown. 

Those  ancestors  of  ours  were  patriotic  to  the  core,  and  we  ought  to  be 
proud  of  them.  No  tongue  has  told,  nor  is  the  tale  anywhere  adequately 
written,  of  the  sufferings  they  endured  that  their  homes  and  altars  might  be 
free,  and  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  might  descend'  as  a heritage  to  theiT 
children.  They  pledged  their  lives  in  the  sacred  cause  in  the  face  of  the  gloomiest 
prospects  and  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  They  were  nurses,  prison- 
keepers,  manufacturers  of  ammunition,  and  soldiers  all  at  same  time.  They 
had  to  look  after  Bethlehem,  too,  while  all  the  while  the  lndiS.n  “villains  still 
pursued  them.”  It  would  make  even  the  bravest  nervous  to  have  a hungry  band 
of  those  red  allies  of  the  British  hovering  around  too  numerously  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  residents  of  Northamptontown  had  good  reason  to  fear  their 
stealthy  and  treacherous  style  of  warfare.  Their  own  experience  during  the 
raid  of  1763,  and  the  fearful  massacre  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  June,  1778, 
when  seven  hundred  Senecas  slaughtered  three  hundred  and  fifty  patriots  and 
made  one  hundred  and  fifty  widows  and  six  hmidred  orphans  within  a few  hours, 
rendered  the  Indian  name  a wholesome  terror  to  every  Caucasian  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lehigh. 

At  last  white-winged  Peace  s;^read  her  pinions  over  the  bleeding  land.  The 
wage  of  battle  decided  in  favor  of  the  patriots  and  freedom  came  to  dwell  among 
the  people  who  had  fought  so  bravely  to  secure  her.  The  people  of  Northamp- 
tontown  forgot  their  privations  in  the  hour  of  victory,  relaxed  their  vigilance  of 
the  Hessians,  gave  up  the  running  of  hospitals  and  the  ammunition  business, 
sent  back  the  bells  to  Philadelphia,  forgave  Bethlehem,  returned  to  the  avoca- 
tions of  peace  while  the  flag  of  the  young  Eepublic  entered  on  its  proud  career 
of  Waving  o er  home  of  the  brave.” 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  POST-REVOLUTION  PERIOD— BAPTISM  OP  ALLENTOWN— ITS  INCORPORATION  AS^  A BOROUGH 
ORIGIN  OP  KLOBBORDSTETTLE  AND  MINGO— SOCIAL  PEATURES— IT  BEQOMES  THE 
SEAT  OP  LEHIGH  COUNTY— THE  GREAT  EIRE  OP  1848. 

aT  must  have  been  somewhere  around  the  period  following  the  close  of  the 
War  of  Independence  that  an  incident  occurred,  which  tradition  has  been 
kind  enough  to  preserve,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  absence  of  congenial 
society  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  present  Centre  Square.  The  site  of 
the  Square  was  then  included  in  somebody’s  farm  (tradition  is  always  ignorant 
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t . about  those  things  you  particularly  want  to  know),  and  the  farmer  had  a son 
who  tired  of  the  monotony  of  spending  his'  evenings  at  the  old  homestead. 
One  evening  the  burden  of  his  lonesomeness  w^as  too  heavy  to  bear,  so  he 
climbed  a tree  in  the  rear  of  the  farm-house  to  see  if  the  landscape  didn’t  offer 
V some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  polite  society  within  range  of  his  vision. 
Mayhap  he  would  a-wooing  go.  At  any  rate,  a light  twinkled,  presumably  in  a 
windoAv,  away  over  in  Salzburg,  in  the  direction  of  Emaus.  Pining  for  social 
^ intercourse,  he  set  out  to  make  a call  in  the  direction  of  the  light.  He  came 
back.  He  didn’t  feel  like  going  all  the  way.  He  felt  he  was  becoming  fatigued. 

" He  hadn’t  quite  reached  his  destination  when  he  observed  a few  stalwart  Indians 
out  for  an  evening  airing.  It  v/as  then ’that  the  farming  youth  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  he  had  an  urgent  engagement  at  home  which  must  be  , attended  to  at 
once.  That’s  what  tradition  says,  anyhow,  and  of  course  fidelity  to  the  muse  of 
history  compels  its  record  here.  It  simply  show's  that  a person  too  fond  of 
mixing  promiscuously  in  the  mad  whirl  of  the  social  life  of  the  valley  at  that, 
period  w'as  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
conclusively  proves  that  the  germ  of  Lehigh  society  had  already  found  an 
existence. 

The  period  betw^een  the  close  of  the  war  and . that  of  the  century  wns  com- 
- paratively  uneventful.  Northamptontown  jogged  along  in  the  rut  of  custom  pretty 
much  as  other  Pennsylvania  villages  did  a hundred  years  ago.  Naturally  it 
grew  apace  and  in  1782  wns  able  to  boast  of  fifty-nine  houses,  and  somebody  has 
takenThe  trouble  to  send  the  fact  rattling  down  the  ages  that  in  the  same  year 
the  villagers  owned  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cows  and  eight  horses.  Since 
then  statistics  h^e  grown  capricious.  When  1795  rolled  around  the  place  had 
ninety-five  houses  ; but  alas,  the  records  are  silent  as  Isis  as  to  the  horse  and 
cattle  wealth  of  that  year.  History,  however,  manages  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession  in  another  statistical  line.  It  fails  not  to  state  that  in  1795  ten 
taverns  bloomed  in  the  village  and  scattered  hospitality  broadcast.  The  centre 
of  business  and  fashion  at  that  time  wns  down  in  Water  (now  Lehigh)  street. 
Most  of  our  old  ancestral  stems,  and  even  many  wLo  are  now  approaching  their 
sunset,  wnre  born  down  there.  Up  around  the  present  site  of  Centre  Square 
was  the  country,  and  the  people  used  to  go  out  there  to  avoid  the  turmoil  of 
the  growing  towm-  in  the  valley.  Another  attraction,  as  the  years  tumbled  along, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  springing  up  of  a country  tavern  or  tw^o  up  along  the 
slope.  The  old  citizens  wnre  sly,  and  their  notions  don’t  seem  to  have  changed 
much  with  the  revolving  years.  The  farm  spoken  of  at  the  opening  of  the 
chapter  seems  to  have  been  invaded  townrds  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
“Painbow'  Tavern”  burst  into  bloom  in  1795  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hotel 
Allen.  There’s  wiiere  our  gTandsires  used  to  meet  to  fix  up  the  slate  before  the 
convention  met.  Boys  used  to  go  in  swimming  where  the  Eagle  Hotel  now 
stands.  Out  at  Allen  and  Andrew'  streets  (Seventh  and  Linden)  a tavern  sprang 
into  existence  at  the  behest  of  John  Fox.  It  wns  a favorite  resort  for  soldiers, 
the  veterans  wiio  used  to  meet  over  their  tankards  to  fight  the  w'ar  over  again, 

“ shoulder  their  crutches  and  show  how  fields  wnre  won,”  and  the  callow'  young- 
lings, in  all  the  glory  of  new"  uniform,  wiio  loved  to  strut  up  and  down  Andrew 
street  and  break  the  hearts  of  our  great-great-great  gTandmothers.  Some  said 
that  hospitality  received  a black  eye  wiieii  “ Hand-Cheese  ” Miller  opened  the 
“ Hornet’s  Nest”  at  Seventh  and  Walnut  streets  ; but  that  wnsii’t  so.  “Hand- 
Cheese  ” vras  a w'orthy  citizen.  Even  at  that  time  people  used  to  talk  too  much. 

Things  must  have  been  pushing  fast  along  the  path  of  progvess  when  a 
bakery  was  started  about  this  time  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Corner  Store.  A young 
lady  'uiio  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a witch  conducted  it.  The  enterprise 
sickened  and  died.  Evidently  witches  are  more  popular  now"  than  they  w'ero  > 
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then.  There  was  a prejudice  against  witches  away  back  in  the  infancy  of  Allen- 
town that  at  this  late  day  it  is  hard  to  understand. 

It  is  queer  what  a tendency  the  old  folks  had  to  call  their  streets  after  per- 
sonal names.  For  instance,  Hamilton  street  was  called  after  Governor  Andrew 
Hamilton,  whose  daughter,  you  will  remember,  was  James  Allen’s  mother. 
Walnut  street  was  called  John  ; Fourth,  Tilghman  ; Fifth,  Margaret ; Sixth, 
William  ; Eighth,  James ; Ninth,  Annie,  and  Tenth,  Jefferson.  Of  the  two 
principal  roads  that  traversed  the  town,  one  was  the  road  from  Easton  to  Beading 
and  was  known  as  the  old  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  route,  now  Union  and 
Jackson  streets.  The  other  ran  from  Bake-Oven  Knob  out  through  the  present 
Seventh  street  past  HeKrich’s  Springs. 

Our  great-grandparents  weren’t  much  on  style,  but  it  struck  them  as  1800 
approached  that  their  thriving  place  should  have  a more  appropriate  name, 
something  to  distinguish  it  from  and  prevent  it  from  getting  mixed  up  with  that 
of  the  county,  which  was  also  Northampton.  That’s  why  a town-meeting  was 
called  in  that  year  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  submitting  the  place  to  a fresh 
process  of  baptism.  Owing  to  its  revolutionary  memories,  there  was  a lingering 
affection  manifested  at  the  meeting  to  stick  to  the  old  name  of  Northampton. 
Gratitude  to  the  founder  of  such  a terrestrial  paradise,  however,  prevailed,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Allentown,  in  honor  of  James  Allen.  It  bore  that 
name  till  1811,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a borough,  having  eight  hundred  in- 
habitants, under  the  old  name  of  Northamptontown.  On  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
1811,  the  first  election  was  held  in  the  new  borough  and  Peter  Bhoads  walked 
away  with  the  prize  and  was  installed  as  the  first  Bui’gess.  A Tovui  Council 
and  all  the  other  officers  necessary  to  imn  the  machine  were  also  elected,  and 
thus  was  the  local  political  ball  set  in  motion,  which  we  have  been  ever  since 
assiduously  trying  to  keep  rolling.  The  following  year,  1812,  Lehigh  county 
was  erected,  being  carved  out  of  Northampton  county,  and  the  new  borough 
(AUentown)  was  made  the  county  seat.  It  retained  its  unnatural  name  till  1838, 
when  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  April  16th,  of  that  year, 
changed  it  to  Allentown,  a name  now  familiar  throughout  the  Union. 

Backward  a few  years  let  us  attempt  to  turn  time  in  its  flight.  The  sim  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  hurrying  to  its  setting  when  the  first  local  fire  on 
record  occurred  in  what  is  now  Allentown.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  the  fire 
department  of  that  early  day  had  of  showing  its  metal.  Of  course  the  fire 
department  at  that  time  could  hardly  afford  to  put  on  many  airs.  It  did  not 
own  any  gilt-edged  engines,  showy  trucks,  fancy  hose-caniages  and  sleek  horses. 
Neither  had  the  “ boys  ” of  that  day  any  richly  furnished  rooms  in  their  engine 
houses  to  repair  to  in  the  evening,  but  they  owned  several  buckets  and  at  a 
pinch  could  borrow  a ladder  or  so,  and  they  knew  a thing  or  two  in  an  emer- 
gency. For  several  years  the  members  had  simply  sat  around  the  taverns, 
talked  politics  and  abused  their  neighbors  without  anything  to  disturb  the 
smooth  current  of  their  lives.  There  came  an  evening,  all  the  same,  when  men 
held  their  breath.  The  first  recorded  fire  of  Northamptontown  sent  its  fiery 
tongues  and  so  forth  heavenward,  and  every  mother’s  son  in  the  village  was 
promptly  at  the  scene  of  the  conflagration.  The  fire  department  felt  the  effect 
of  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  community.  The  house  of  Peter  Herz  was  ablaze, 
and  the  firemen  never  ceased  their  efforts  till  the  flames  had  spent  their 
energy  for  want  of  more  food,  and  Peter  Herz  was  houseless.  It  must  have 
been  a consolation  to  the  hearts  of  the  “ fire  laddies  ” when  Peter  observed,  as 
his  vine  and  fig-tree  were  expiringj  ‘‘Wann  sell  net  gut  for  die  wansa  is,  wase  ich 
net  wass  hesser  is.”  It  was  obvious  the  only  relief  the  stoical  Mr.  Herz  could 
have  obtained  was  in  sight. 

Back  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth  century  a printer  established  him- 
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self  near  where  the  Allentown  National  Bank  now  stands.  He  was  a man  of 
enterprise  and  thought,  and  his  patrons  gaye  him  plenty  of  time  to  think.  One 
day  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  issue  a newspaper  when- 
ever any  event  would  happen  that  the  other  villagers  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  get 
hold  of  before  the  paper  got  out.  It  looked  like  a forlorn  hope,  of  course ; but, 
then,  if  you  only  press  forward  an  unseen  path  always  opens  among  the  hiUs. 
He  persevered  and  vTote  “Excelsior”  on  his  heart  and  watched  and  watclied, 
but  somehow  every  time  anything  would  happen  the  printer  and  prospective 
editor  and  publisher  vras  always  about  the  last  to  hear  of  it.  Eeporters  and 
patent  insides  and  press  dispatches  hadn’t  been  invented  at  that  time,  and  it 
looked  blue  for  the  printer  of  the  first  live  newspaper  that  was  to  herald  the 
advent  of  Northamptontoivn  journalism.  At  last  something  occurred,  about 
which  history  is  silent,  but  tradition  is  vociferous  in  asserting  that  it  provoked 
the  publication  of  the  first  newspaper  in  what  is  now  known  as  Allentown. 

How  strange  it  is  that  few  students  of  history  have  ever  cared  to  delve  deep 
enough  among  the  archives  of  story  to  unearth  the  origin  of  Klobbordstettle. 
Yet  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  the  delving  is  worth  the  effort,  if  only  to 
rescue  from  threatened  oblivion  an  interesting  piece  of  historical  information. 
The  weight  of  evidence  establishes  the  fact  that  when  Allentown  was  yet  in  her 
teens  a gentleman  named  Newhardt  was  then  landlord  of  an  infant  tavern  out  on 
Jordan  Creek,  near  where  Mr.  Thomas  Strauss’  mill  now  stands.  He  breathed 
an  atmosphere  away  ahead  of  his  time,  and  one  day  arrived  by  a series  of  easy 
stages  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  become  the  father  of  that 
Tvell-known  and  now  firmly  established  institution,  a hog-raffle,  that  winds  up  with 
a frolic.  When. the  idea  had  taken  root  in  his  mind  an  obstacle  arose,  taU  as  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes — the  neighborhood  of  the  tavern  had  no  name  ; it  had 
simply  a local  habitation,  that’s  all.  Mr.  Newhardt  was  a man  not  easily  discour- 
aged b}^  obstacles  even  though  they  did  look  like  mountains,  so  he  set  the  machin- 
ery of  his  mind  in  motion  and  looked  around  and  finally  said,  Ha ! Eureka  I All 
around  him  were  fences,  not  of  the  zig-zag  style  of  architecture,  but  made  of  rough, 
axe-hewn  palings  — klohbord  — and,  after  the  idea  had  been  properly  nursed, 
notice  was  given  the  outside  world  that  there  was  going  to  be  a hog-raffle  and 
frolic  at  Klobbordstettle.  There  are  some  philologists,  lexicographers  and  other 
learned  people  who  don’t  know  what  they’re  talking  about  who  translate  Klob- 
bordstettle into  Clapboardtown  ; but  the  reader  is  wise  enough  to -discern  that  the 
latter  is  but  a crude  corruption  of  the  pure  and  crystal  linguistic  coin  of  Mr. 
Newhardt’s  brain. 

He  must  be  a sluggish  Allentonian,  indeed,  who  takes  no  interest  in  Mingo. 
It  is  the  seat  of  much  activity.  It  is  down  there  most  of  us  land  when  we  arrive 
in  AllentoTVTi.  It  doesn’t  take  a back  seat  from  any  other  place  or  anybody,  in 
fact,  if  its  inhabitants  can  help  it.  You  would  almost  as  soon  go  to  war  vdth  any 
power  as  with  Mingo.  Well,  back  m the  days  of  the  “ underground  railroad,” 
when  no  man  of  color  was  allowed  to  become  a tramp  in  the  Soiith,  the  colored 
population  of  Allentowm  first  introduced  itself.  They  were  a hardy  set  of  set- 
tlers and  had  the  faculty  of  minding  their  own  business.  They  were  of  every 
hue  from  tawny  twilight  to  black  night.  They  built  their  hearthstones  in  the 
First  Ward  and  announced  themselves  as  natives  of  San  Domingo.  Allentovui 
folks,  believing  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  good  sense  as  well  as  wit,  are  proverbi- 
ally fond  of  abbreviating  thmgs,  so  they  broke  away  the  front  of  the  West  Indian 
island  and,  lo  ! there  was  nothing  left  but  “ Mingo,”  a name  that  has  ever  since 
clung  to  the  First  Ward. 

Wheeling  around  from  such  triumphs  of  peace  as  the  founding  of  Klob- 
bordstettle and  Mingo,  there  is  little  left  to  chronicle  during  the  succeeding 
years  except  the  steady  and  noiseless  progiess  of  Allentown  toward  the  goal. 
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For  over  a decade  nothing  had  disturbed  her  equanimity,  if  we  except  the 
clattering  turmoil  of  John  Fries’  rebellion  during  the  administration  of  President 
John  Adams.  Mr.  Fries  nowadays  would  be  considered  a crank.  He  regarded 
the  house-tax  law  a piece  of  oppression  only  second  to  the  conduct  of  King 
George  toward  the  colonies,  as  related  in  the  standard  literary  creation  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  There  were  plenty  of  cranks  who  rose  up  and  called  Mr. 
Fries  blessed  and  hailed  him  as  their  Moses.  He  made  a mistake,  though, 
Avhen  he  hugged  the  flattering  delusion  to  his  soul  that  he  was  bigger  than  the 
United  States.  Although  many  of  the  surrounding  towns  enlisted  under  his 
banner,  Allentown  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.  It  was  not  till  he  had  clothed 
himself  in  martial  thunder  and  invited  Uncle  Sam  out  on  the  sidewalk  that  the 
law  took  hold  of  him,  tried  him  for  high  treason,  found  him  guilty  and  con- 
demned him  to  death.  He  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  President,  and  that 
was  the  last  the  public  heard  of  Mr.  Fries. 

Although  only  a short  time  the  bride  of  the  newty  erected  county  of  Lehigh, 
Allentown  was  awake  and  listening  when  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded  in  1812. 
The  hereditary  foe  of  the  United  states  again  threatened  our  national  life.  In 
response  to  the  call  of  Governor  Snyder,  Allentown’s  quota  promptly  flew  to 
arms,,  but  never  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  swords  with  the  enemy. 
The  news  of  Jackson’s  decisive  victory  at  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815,  didn’t 
reach  Allentown  till  six  weeks . after  the  battle  had  been  fought.  When  the 
neAvs  did  come,  however,  on  February  28,  Allentown  let  herself  out  in  the  Avay 
of  enthusiasm  and  made  the  Avelkin  hoarse  ringing,  in  vain  efforts  to  re-echo  the 
cheers  of  the  populace. 

From  the  elements,  however,  our  sires  suffered  almost  as  much  as  they  did 
from  Avar.  Along  in  1839  the  Little  Lehigh  shoAved  a disposition  to  carry 
away  the  homes  along  its  banks.  An  angry  flood  had  possession  of  it  for  two 
days  and  did  serious  damage  to  property  Avithin  its  reach.  It  aa^s  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1841,  that  the  greatest  flood  that  ever  threatened  early  AllentoAvn  SAvept 
down  the  valley.  The  Lehigh  RHer  rose  twenty  feet  above  loAv-Avater  mark, 
put  the  islands  out  of  sight  and  swept  aAvay  houses  and  merchandise  AvhereA^er 
it  got  a chance.  Disasters  seem  to  have  folloAved  each  other  fast  and  faster  dur- 
ing this  decade.  In  1843  a very  unfashionable  thing  happened  for  that  remote 
and  presumably  primitive  day.  The  Northampton  Bank  took  it  into  its  head  to 
fail,  and  it  did.  The  president  seems  to  have  been  running  a little  specula- 
tion of  his  OAvn  and  the  bank’s  money  came  in  real  handy.  The  deficiency  Avas 
quite  a respectable  one,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000,  and  it  crippled  busi- 
ness and  caused  the  ruin  of  many  small  traders.  The  president  himself,  Avho 
sized  considerably  up  to  the  level  of  a more  adAmnced  age,  had  only  got  as 
far  as  Coopersburg  on  his  Avay  to  nurse  his  disgust  at  AAdiat  he  had  done  Avhen  the 
sheriff  overtook  him  and  invited  him  to  return  to  the  vineyard  of  his  former  ac- 
tivity. After  he  had  gWen  bail  in  the  suiq,  of  $10,000  the  citizens  met  and 
burned  him  in  effigy,  and  then  wound  up  the  affairs  of  the  Northampton  Bank 
and  closed  its  doors. 

The  great  fire  of  1848  Avas  the  severest  calamity  of  all  to  its  victims.  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  June  1,  1848,  it  laid  the  fairest  section  of  AllentoAvn  in  ashes.  It 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  a stable  and  it  onl}^  required  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  devour  nearly  half  the  town.  Bunning  Avestward  along  Hamilton  street 
from  the  Square  it  SAvept  the  leading  business  houses  before  it.  No  less  than 
thirty-five  dwellings  and  forty-tivo  barns  and  stables  Avere  consumed.  The  loss 
amounted  to  about  $200,000  and  fell  heavily  on  the  property  owners,  very  feAv  of 
Avhom  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  their  property  insured.  A public  meet- 
idg  was  held  the  morning  after  the  fire  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers, many  of  whom  Avere  homeless.  The  late  Hon.  Henry  King  presided  and 
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it  was  decided  to  appeal  to  the  country  for  aid.  An  address  was  presented  de- 
scriptive of  the  situation  and  the  response  from  all  quarters  was  prompt  and 
liberal.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Washington,  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  counties,  sent  their  contributions,  which  amounted  altogether  to 
$13,397.49.  People  thought  the  backbone  of  Allentown  had  been  broken  at  that 
time,  but  they  didn’t  know  her.  The  fire  was  a blessing  in  disguise.  It  woke 
the  town  up  to  the  necessity  of  a more  efficient  fire  department,  it  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  Bethlehem  for  the  valuable  assistance  its  fire  company  rendered 
during  the  conflagTation,  it  caused  a new  Hamilton  street  to  be  built  that  is  now 
a credit  to  the  city.  Another  thing,  troubles  make  the  world  kin.  Every  door 
in  Allentown  was  wide  open  to  the  sufferers  and  the  friendships  that  took  root 
during  that  dark  hour, , gathered  strength  with  the^ears  and  bind  many  families 
in  ties  of  closest  amity  in  the  Allentown  of  to-day.  ' ^ 


CHAPTEE  lY. 


THE  SOCIAL  WAYS  OF  OLD  ALLENTOWN- 
OLD  TAVERNS- 


-HOW  OUR  ANCESTORS  USED  TO  AMUSE  THEMSELVES- 
-OLD  CUSTOMS-OLD  POLITICS. 


‘ET  US  turn  to  something  more  congenial.  Let  us  investigate  the  social 
ways  of  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  at  a day  when  nobody  could  ever 
believe  that  there  was  a good  time  coming  when  Northamptontown  would 
become  metamorphosed  into  a growing,  enterprising  and  prosperous  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  city.  Of  course,  to-day  our  facilities  for  enjoying  our- 
selves are  greater  than  they  were  when  Allentown  w”as  in  a chrysalis  state,  but  it 
shouldn’t  be  forgotten  that  in  the  matter  of  enjoyment  the  early  settlers  were 
always  right  in  the  village  when  fun  was  to  be  distributed. 

To  take  their  ease  in  their  inns  has  been  a characteristic  of  this  race  of  ours 
from  time  immemorial.  It  was  a very  highly  respected  custom  of  the  fathers  of 
Allentown.  Sometimes  the  custom  was  so  highly  respected  that  it  necessitateid 
the  fathers  crowding  a tavern  into  every  nook  and  corner  where  one  would  fit. 
Indeed,  in  the  morning  of  our  civic  existence  tavern-keeping  was  the  chief  local 
industry.  It  flourished  more  luxuriantly  than  that  ever-flourishing  creation,  the 
green  bay  tree.  It  wasn’t  so  much  that  that  elder  generation  was  such  an  ab- 
normally thirsty  one  as  that  the  tavern  always  typified  hospitality,  itself  a salient 
Germanic  virtue.  Of  course,  those  good  old  souls  used  to  take  a glance  at  the 
cup  vdien  it  was  red,  now  and  then ; but  that  the  six  taverns  of  the  early  village, 
with  its  350  inhabitants  in  1776,  was  a stranger  to  the  disorders  engendered  by 
excess  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  this  section  at  that  period  had  but  one 
constable,  and  he  was  moss-gTown  from  sheer  idleness.  The  constable  of  the 
earlier  day  would  never  stand  in  need  of  anti-fat  if  he  had  to  trust  to  his  office 
for  his  bread  and  butter.  ^ ^ 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  a tavern  in  Northamptontown  fixes  the  date 
in  1764.  It  must  have  been  a sorry-looking,  toddling  village,  struggling  to  assert 
itself  in  the  wilderness  and  less  than  tw^o  years  old  when  George  Wolf  started 
the  first  hostlery.  What  manner  of  man  Mr.  Wolf  was,  or  who  v'ere  his  patrons, 
or  how  the  tavern  and  its  patrons  looked  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  This 
pioneer  landlord  was  the  Sfc.  Boniface  of  Allentovvm  hotelism.  The  business 
must  have  either  prospered,  or  Mr.  Wolf  must  have  permitted  the  arrogance  of 
his  sense  of  monopoly  to  disturb  the  calm  serenity  of  the  first  settlers’  tempers, 
because  later  on  in  the  same  }^ear  there  was  room  and  patronage  enougli  for 
David  Deshler  to  start  a beer  sho^^.  That  beer  shop  was  the  tadpole  out  of  which 
evoluted  the  beer  saloon  of  to-day  into  the  full-fledged  frog.  In  primitive 
communities  out-door  life  is  very  fashionable  and  always  has  been.  The  patrons 
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of  tlie  early  tayerns  were  fond  of  lolling  on  the  benches  before  the  open  door  in 
summer  time,  whiling  away  the  drowsy  days  and  settling  affairs  of  state  in  the 
evening.  It  is  a fairly  authenticated  tradition  that  the  custom  of  “treating” 
each  other  was  not  near  so  common  among  the  fathers  as  it  is  among  their  sons. 
Whenever  one  of  our  grandsires  got  thirsty  he  felt  no  reluctance  at  all  in  going 
in  and  “ takin’  suthin’  alone.” 

The  early  village  was  evidently  no  laggard  in  the  race  to  make  itself  felt. 
Early  in  1765  Frederick  Shachler  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wFeel  to  help  on  the 
progress  of  the  place  by  starting  another  tavern.  The  population  at  this  time 
was  about  one  hundred,  and,  of  course,  justified  the  opening  of  just  one  tavern 
more.  From  that  day  business  at  Deshler’s  saloon  pined  through  inanition. 
Dr.  Gottfried  Blozius  was  the  only  physician  in  the  village,  and  the  place  being 
altogether  too  discouragingly  healthy  for  a doctor  to  keep  ahve  if  he  had  to  rely 
on  his  practice  to  do  so,  he  did  the  next  best  thing — he  bought  out  Deshler,  and 
thenceforward  pleasantly  combined  beer  and  medicine  at  the  same  stand.  The 
aristocracy  patronized  the  doctor’s  shop,  wh|le  the  crowd  adhered  to  the  taverns. 
The  bar  was  the  only  support  of  all  of  them.  The  wayfarer  hadn’t  come  very 
numerously  into  existence  yet,  and  when  he  did  he  was  invariably  accompanied 
by  his  own  commissary  department,  so  that  the  early  landlord  stood  in  no  need  of 
a bell  to  summon  his  guests  to  dinner.  They  attended  to  all  that  themselves  in 
the  “ barshtub.”  Nor  were  they  the  least  bit  captious  at  the  serrice  of  the 
house.  As  long  as  the  kitchen  fire  was  at  their  command  for  cooking  purposes 
all  went  merry  as  the  traditional  marriage  bell. 

History  maintains  a rigid  and  ominous  silence  as  to  the  taverns  that  came 
into  existence  during  the  next  few  years.  The  village  must  have  retrograded  or 
felt  the  breath  of  the  reform  spirit,  because  we  find  no  trace  of  a fourth 
hostelry  till  1773,  when  Henry  Hagenbuch  entered  the  .list  as  a competitor 
for  the  bibulous  trade  of  his  neighbors.  In  1776  there  were  six  taverns  in 
the  village,  and,  lest  the  tooth  of  time  or  the  razui'e  of  obhvion  should  de- 
stroy the  last  vestige  of  their  names,  they  are  here  preserved  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  latest  posterity.  Besides  Mr.  Hagenbuch,  the  landlords  were 
Michael  Edeckner,  George  Weiss,  Nicholas  Fuchs,  Michael  Schroeder  and 
Philip  IHotz.  Bunning  taverns  at  that  time  began  to  be  expensive.  A license 
cost  from  six  to  ten  dollars,  according  to  the  character  and  location  of  the  house. 
Trade  was  lively  at  all  of  them  during  excitement  incident  to  the  Kevolution. 
It  was  from  their  portals  that  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war  was  invariably 
announced,  and  as  the  news  only  arrived  about  once  a month,  and  then  in 
wagon-loads,  the  day  of  its  arrival  was  a red-letter  one  both  for  the  inhabitants 
and  the  coffers  of  the  landlords. 

After  all,  how  little  we  know  about  the  reail  lives  of  those  rugged  pioneers. 
How  scant  are  our  reliable  sources  of  the  kind  of  information  we  want.  What 
were  the  topmost  questions  that  excited  discussion  when  the  rillagers  met  before 
the  taverns  when  the  day’s  toil  was  done  ? Did  the  local  political  situation 
create  animosities  and  rivalries  as  to-day  ? *What  was  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  events  transpiring  in  the  outside  world  before  such  wicked 
Assyrians  as  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  swept  down  upon  their  peaceful  fold  ? 
Was  the  fashion-plate  of  the  tailor  who  carpentered  their  raiment  modeled  after 
Teutonic  traditions  ? or,  after  the  style  of  the  times,  were  they  like  those  Con- 
tinentals dressed  in  “ ragged  regimentals  ” that  made  the  garb  of  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  period  famous  for  all  time  ? If  the  reader  can  solve  any  of  these  conim- 
dnims  he  is  better  posted  than  the  amateur  historian  who  has  long  and  pain- 
fully and  vainlessly  wrestled  with  them. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  tedious  progress  of  the  war  and  the  innumerable 
privations  incident  thereto,  seriously  interfered  with  the  tavern  industry  in  North- 
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amptontown.  Its  history  during  these  weary  years  is  a barren  waste.  With 
the  retui-n  of  peace,  however,  the  sun  of  prosperity  began  to  warm  it  into  life 
again.  Just  as  soon  as  the  Republic  was  an  estabhshed  fact  local  politics  began 
to  look  like  an  institution  of  the  near  future.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  the 
shadow  cast  before  of  that  coming  event  that  called  the  “ Hornet’s  Nest  ” into 
being.  It  was  opened  early  in  the  century  by  John  Miller  and  John  Weil.  An 
admiring  public  used  to  love  to  dub  the  former  “ Hand-Cheese.”  The  house 
was  situated  at  Seventh  and  Walnut  streets  and  became  a popular  resort  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment.  It  became  the  political  centre  of  the  tovm. 
There  nearly  all  the  slates  were  both  made  and  broken.  Then,  as  now,  political 
craft  was  a plant  indigenous  to  this  soil,  and  as  the  “ Nest  ” was  the  political 
headquarters  it  did  the  leading  trade  of  the  village.  The  nineteenth  century 
had  just  crossed  the  threshold  when  “ The  Rainbow  ” appeared  at  Seventh  and 
Linden  streets,  with  assurances  of  refuge  for  aU  who  were  weary  and  heavy 
laden.  Its  style  of  architecture  was  unpretentious,  little  attention  having  been 
paid  to  the  dressing  of  the  logs.  Captain  John  F.  Ruhe  ran  it,  and  anybody 
who  thought  himseK  a soldier  affected  the  society  of  its  bar-room.  The  village 
was  in  swaddling  clothes  when  “ The  Spread  Eagle  ” patriotically  flapped  its 
wings  at  Seventh  and  Union  streets.  A long  line  of  landlords  dispensed  its  good 
cheer,  welcoming  the  coming  and  speeding  the  parting  guest.  Modern  nomen- 
clature caused  the  “ Eagle  ” to  beat  its  wings  and  go  when  the  place  was  re-chris- 
tened the  Mansion  House,  stiU  an  interesting  landmark.  “ The  Black  Horse  ” 
pawed  out  a pathway  to  prosperity  on  Allen  street  (now  North  Seventh)  during 
the  years  that  preceded  and  followed  the  war  of  1812.  About  this  time  Henry 
Gross’  tavern  flung  its  banner  to  the  breeze  where  the  Germania  Hotel  now 
stands.  As  Lehigh  county  had  just  then  been  bom  both  these  places  did  a thriv- 
ing business.  The  Lumbennan’s  House  was  opened  near  the  Lehigh  bridge  in 
1817  with  Casper  Kleckner  as  the  comforter  of  the  weary.  In  1833  the  Lehigh 
House  petitioned  for  patronage  at  Front  and  Hamilton  streets  and  got  its  share 
of  it.  The  centre  of  business  w^as  now  getting  rapidly  west  of  its  starting  point. 
In  1830  “The  Golden  Lamb”  died.  It  scattered  hospitality  under  the  direction 
of  “ Tommy  ” Totten  on  Water  street  (now  Lehigh)  near  Lawrence  street.  It  w^as 
a favorite  resort  during  Mr.  Totten’s  regime.  It  was  in  the  old  Allen  House  that 
the  first  Lehigh  county  court  was  held  in  1812.  It  had  a long  line  of  hosts  from 
George  Savitz,  in  1811,  to  Col.  T.  H.  Good,  in  1885,  when  it  disappeared.  “ The 
Northampton  Inn  ” (now  the  American  Hotel)  was  only  a two-story  frame  build- 
ing when  Abraham  Gangwere  opened  it  about  1810.  It  has  grown  with  the  lapse 
of  time  into  an  imposing  building  and,  could  the  guests  of  Mr.  Gangwere  come 
back  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  recognize  the  extensive  building  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Hayden.  Thus  does  time  devour  its  own  progeny.  As  far  back 
as  1773  the  Cross  Keys  is  supposed  to  have  been  opened  by  Henry  Hagenbuch. 
It  is  a modernized  building  with  a venerable  history  and  has  welcomed  more 
farmers  than  any  house  in  the  vaUey. 

The  public  never  suffered  from  any  dearth  of  hotels  in  Allentown.  Back 
in  1810  George  Rhoads  took  it  into  his  head  that  a tavern  was  badly  needed 
where  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  now  stands,  so  he  built  a small  frame  house, 
which,  with  varying  fortune,  catered  to  the  native  and  the  stranger  tfll  1845, 
when  the  present  building  was  erected.  After  many  landlords  had  tried  their 
hands  at  it,  it  lapsed  iuto  a grocery  store,  but  was  rescued  in  1879  by  its  present 
proprietors,  who  have  since  successfully  conducted  it.  It  enjoys  a large  agTicui- 
tural  patronage.  “ The  Bull’s  Head”  poked  itself  into  the  business  and  sporting 
world  on  Linden  street,  near  Fourth,  in  1829,  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Baser. 
Everybody  that  considered  himseff  a sporting  man  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  there,, 
while  a little  gambling  and  cock-fighting  made  the  hours  very  hvely.  It  was 
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the  last  of  the  old-fashioned,  rough-and-tumble  taverns,  and  Allentown  didn’t 
suffer  much  when  it  died.  Down  on  Union  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
streets,  John  E.  Kuhe  opened  a hotel  in  1833.  The  Third  Ward  school  house 
now  occupies  the  site.  Ten  years  later,  in  1843,  David  H.  Washburn  came  into 
possession  of  it  and  announced  it  to  the  Avorld  as  a temperance  hotel.  It  is 
surely  no  reflection  on  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  neither  is  the  fact  at  aU 
signiflcant  that  Mr.  Washburn  didn’t  prosper.  In  1832  a little  Eagle  Hotel 
opened  its  doors  where  the  big  Eagle  now  stands.  The  fire  of  1848  destroyed 
the  first  and  then  in  1849  Mr.  Jesse  Grim  built  the  second.  The  Centennial 
was  built  in  1871.  In  1879  it  changed  its  name  to  the  Kramer  House.  It  is 
now  the  Merchants’  Hotel.  The  vicinity  of  Crystal  Spring,  also  known  as 
Worman’s  Spring,  has  been  the  favorite  Mecca  of  the  summer  saunterer  since 
the  infancy  of  Allentowui.  Abraham  Worman  obtained  a license  to  keep  a 
tavern  there  in  1821.  It  was  a rude  structure,  but  did  a lively  trade.  In  1867 
the  Eountain  House  was  built  beside  it  by  Edward  Crader  and  Peter  Berndt 
and  has  ever  since  taken  the  place  of  the  old  tavern  that  entered  on  its  mission 
over  sixty  years  ago. 

The  taverns  of  the  past  were  the  club-rooms  of  the  people,  just  as  the 
hotels  of  the  present  serve  the  same  purpose  to-day.  Their  histories,  could  they 
be  faithfully  written,  would  be  the  histories  of  the  communities  they  served.  If 
we  accept  their  numerical  strength  in  early  Allentown,  as  indicative  of  the  social 
dispositions  of  the  people,  the  first  settlers  must  have  been  a jolly  old  crowd, 
indeed.  Seventy-five  years  ago,  in  proportion  to  population,  there  were  two 
hostelries  in  Allentown  to  one  that  is  here  now ; so  that  if  any  feeling  of  com- 
misseration  for  the  lonesome  lives  our  forefathers  are  supposed  to  have  led  ever 
shows  a disposition  to  creep  over  you,  just  make  your  mind  up  that  it  is  no  want 
of  respect  for  their  mellowing  memories  to  suppress  it  at  once. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

MEECANTILB  BEGINNINGS— THE  FIRST  STORES— EVOLUTIONS  OF  THE  VILLAGE— THE  GROWTH 
OF  COMMERCE— ALLENTOWN’S  FIRST  MERCHANT. 

SjAIK  let  US  wander  back  into  the  past  and  take  up  another  line  of  inves- 
tigation. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  any  resemblance  to  a group  of 
houses  didn’t  long  exist  here  before  a store  made  its  appearance.  Some- 
times the  store  precedes  the  hamlet,  but  more  frequently  the  latter  creates 
the  former.  The  store  always  precedes  the  blacksmith  shop,  then  comes  the 
wagon-maker,  and  shortly  thereafter,  when  things  begin  to  look  ripe  enough,  the 
' tavern  raises  its  front  in  the  young  community.  The  store  keeps  pace  with  the 
neighborhood,  but  doesn’t  multiply  itself  as  often  as  the  tavern  does,  for  you 
will  often  find  that  where  there  is  but  one  store  in  a village  two  or  three  taverns 
manage  to  subsist.  They  always  precede  the  school-house  and  invariably  take 
chronological  precedence  of  the  church.  It  would  be  idle  to  claim  the  young 
Northampton  village  as  an  exception,  because  it  notoriously  allowed  the  increase 
ad  libitum  while  the  store  eked  out  a puny  subsistence  for  years. 

The  first  store  or  shop  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  the  general 
emporium  of  Peter  Snyder,  who  traded  in  miscellaneous  wares  as  early  as  1794. 
No  doubt  there  were  stores  in  Northamptontomi  before  that  date,  but  while 
history  jealously  preserved  the  record  of  the  taverns  it  coldly  neglected  the  first 
village  shop  and  shop-keeper.  At  that  time  it  wasn’t  considerad  the  correct 
thing  to  pay  cash  for  what  you  purchased  in  the  way  of  merchandise.  The 
transaction  usually  was  a rigid  exchange.  Money  wasn’t  quite  as  common  an 
article  then  as  it  sometimes  is  nov/,  so  the  farmer  bartered  his  produce  for  his 
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necessaries,  and  tlie  early  shop-keeper  was  of  necessity  also  a dealer  in  produce. 
Abo.ut  1795  George  Gratf  entered  the  lists  and  disposed  of  his  goods  in  a small 
red  building  on  Hamilton  street,  near  the  Square.  When  1800  arrived  James 
Wilson  arrived  too,  and  having  considerable  capital  for  the  time  opened  the  first 
store  in  the  village  that  was  worthy  of  the  name.  In  fifteen  years  his  business 
had  gTOwn  so  large  that  he  took  a partner,  and  the  firm  became  Wilson  & Sel- 
fridge who  continued  it  till  1845. 

Early  in  the  century  a man  named  Weisel,  or  Wiesel,  a comparative  stranger 
to  the  place,  declared  war  against  oblivion  by  opening  a small  grocery  store  on 
Water  street,  near  Lawrence.  He  was  an  unassuming  man,  according  to  the  story, 
and  made  but  little  noise  in  the  community.  Neither  did  his  trade.  By  and  by, 
as  time  wore  on,  the  new  merchant  became  thoughtful,  and  his  thoughtful  moocl 
was  seldom  invaded  by  his  considerate  neighbors.  Lrdeed,  it  looked  as  if  mel- 
ancholy v/as  going  to  claim  him  for  her  own,  and  she  did.  One  morning  Mr. 
Weisel,  or  Wiesel,  was  missed  from  his  accustomed  slopes  and  old  citizens  as  they 
passed  and  saw  no  signs  of  life  about  the  place,  lv)oked  at  each  other  nnd  shook 
their  heads  and,  according  to  one  tradition,  winked ! A feeling  of  delicacy  alone 
prevented  the  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity  by  battering  down  the  door.  The 
theories  advanced  around  the  taverns  that  evening  in  explanation  of  the  Weisel  mys- 
tery were  numerous,  but  all  unsatisfactory.  That  night  Northamptontown  went 
late  to  sleepless  pillows  and  eagerly  awaited  the  morrow.  It  was  early  when  the 
citizens  gathered  at  the  scene  of  inactivit}^  next  morning,  but  the  Sphinx  never 
looked  graver  or  more  lifeless  than  did  that  grocery  store.  The  day  brought  no 
new  developments,  and  as  evening  approached  symptoms  of  excitement  began  to 
manifest  themselves. 

“ ’S  is  ep'pes  arrich  letz,''  remarked  one  of  our  forefathers. 

Icli  toase  grazed  net  loass  obseiwed  another,  Aber  's  hat  mer  oft 

eingefalla  das  seller  man  net  ganz  cjslieit  ivawr.  Er  is  nimmy  in's  wirthsliaus 
g'gongaf 

This  argument  was  a very  cogent  one,  of  course  ; there  surely  must  have  been 
something  altogether  vTong  in  the  upper  story  of  the  man  vdio  didn’t  frequent 
the  tavern.  Still  the  real  explanation  of  the  mystery  seemed  to  be  as  far  away  as 
ever.  It  looked  impenetrable.  At  last  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  and 
theories  were  getting  inextricably  mixed  an  old  ancestor  of  oui*s,  with  a longer  ^ 
head  than  his  fellows,  voiced  the  hitherto  unentertained  sentiment  of  the  village 
and  solved  the  mystery  in  a twinkling  with  the  remark  : 

“ Icji  glaub  zoalirliaftig  das  seller  herl  ferliext  worra  is.” 

Ha  ! there  was  the  whole  secret  in  a nutshell.  The  missmg  man  had  been 
bewitched.  Why  didn’t  somebody  think  of  such  a simple  explanation  before  ? 
Now  all  was  as  clear  as  mud,  and  Northamptontown  went  to  bed  that  night  and 
reveled  in  pleasant  dreams.  Of  course,  it  must,  have  looked  for  a 'time  as  if  a 
boycott  would  be  declared  against  the  local  witches,  but  time  gradually  brought 
back  calm  and  peace  to  the  perturbed  community. 

It  was  some  months  afterwards  that  a thin,  bronzed,  thoughtful  man  ambled 
into  the  village,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  villagers,  unlocked  the  Weisel 
store  door,  walked  m and  declared  the  place  open  for  business.  The  man  was 
the  long-lost  Weisel  or  WTesel  himself  and  the  witch  theory  prom23tly  bit  the 
dust,  so  to  speak.  The  returned  store-keeper  advanced  a more  rational  explana- 
tion of  his  absence  than  any  of  his  neighbors.  The  prospect  of  his  weathering  , 
out  the  winter,  if  he  had  to  rely  on  the  store,  so  strongly  impressed  him  that  he 
had  simply  gone  down  into  Bucks  county  and  hired  himself  out  to  a farmer  to 
earn  enough  to  convince  him  that  he  could  nm  fhe  store  another  j^ear  without 
having  his  skeleton  carted  to  the  graveyard;  that  was  all. 

Oh,  there  was  no  fun  in  running  a gi’ocery  store  a hiuidred  years  ago. 
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From  the  time  Allentown  became  the  seat  of  the  county  offices  the  business 
of  the  place  began  to  centre  around  the  Square,  then  but  rudely  defined.  It  was 
not  until  1817  that  a regular  market  was  established  here.  A small  market  house 
was  erected  in  that  year  and  from  its  erection  properly  dates  the  commercial  life 
of  Allentown.  Along  in  1820  J ohn  Haines  began  business  at  Seventh  and  Ham- 
ilton streets,  and  was  looked  upon  as  quite  an  enterprising  merchant.  South 
Seventh  street  (Allen)  was  then  the  chief  business  thoroughfare  and  boasted  such 
marts  of  commerce  as.  those  of  Spangenberg  & Gangwere,  William  Eckert,  Wil- 
liam Boas,  Charles  Deshler  and  the  handsome  establishment  of  Peter  Newhard, 
who  subsequently  compromised  his  dignity  and  impaired  his  usefulness  by  going 
to  Congress.  Up  on  Union  street,  in  connection  with  his  tavern,  Mr.  John  F. 
Buhe  conducted  the  first  local  drug  store — a sort  of  kill  or  cure  combination,  as 
one  might  say.  The  Saeger  brothers  (Daniel  and  Jacob)  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  general  merchandise  on  Hamilton  street  in  1815.  They  erected  the  first  brick 
block  at  Hamilton  and  Sixth  streets,  in  which  David  R.  King  & Co.  did  an  exten- 
sive business  till  1822,  when  they  disposed  of  it  to  Godfrey  and  Christian  Pretz. 
For  over  sixty  years  the  building  has  been  constantly  devoted  to  business  pur-  ‘ 
poses,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  city  that  can  justly  claim  such  a record. 
The  firm  of  Grim  & Reninger  was  formed  in  1843.  After  undergoing  several 
changes  it  is  now  A.  G.  Reninger  & Co.  and  is  beheved  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
old  business  houses  in  the  city  that  remains  as  originally  constituted.  In  1838 
there  were  twenty-two  merchants  in  Allentown  who  were  dealers  in  foreign  mer- 
chandise. During  the  succeeding  decade  the  commerce  of  the  place  was  station- 
ary, the  industries  being  few,  and  trade  almost  exclusively  confined  to  exchange 
with  the  farmers.  When  the  first  iron  works  appeared,  however,  in  1847,  an  im- 
petus was  given  business  which  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  the 
succeeding  year.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  was  then  less  than 
3,500,  a fair  notion  can  be  gathered  of  the  meagre  commercial  opportunities  of 
the  borough.  The  increase  in  population  was  slow  tiU  the  Allentown  Rolling 
Mill  was  established  in  1860  and  then  rapidly  bounded  to  8,037.  The  Lehigh 
Iron  Company  was  organized  in  1867.  The  succeeding  ten  years  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  numerous  industries  of  various  kinds.  During  the  past  five  years 
growth  has  been  rapid  in  almost  every  department  of  manufacturing  acti\dty, 
population  has  rapidly  increased  and  the  volume  of  business  led  to  the  city  has 
been  correspondingly  large.  The  furniture  industry,  by  reason  of  its  extensive- 
ness, takes  precedence.  Its  sudden  growth  has  been  phenomenal  within  the  past 
few  years.  Silk  mills,  employing  nearly  twelve  hundi’ed  hands,  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  same  period.  Other  manufacturing  enterprises  of  varjdng  mag- 
nitude have  sent  the  number  of  our  inhabitants  up  to  24,000  souls,  revolutionized 
local  commerce,  led  to  the  estabhshment  of  palatial  stores  and  almost  destroyed 
the  last  traces  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  past,  the  stores  of  the  morning  of  our 
civic  Life. 


CHAPTER  YL 

MUNICIPAL  HISTORY  OP  ALLENTOWN  — INCORPORATION  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  NORTHAMPTON  — 
CHANGE  OF  THE  CORPORATION  NAME  TO  ALLENTOWN  — ANNEXATION  OF  MINGO  — 

BIRTH  OF  ALLENTOWN  CITY  — SKETCHES  OF  BURGESSES,  MAYORS,  &C. 

tYER  Y THIN G has  a beginning.  As  a puny  village  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing to  distinguish  Northamptontown  from  the  surrounding  farms,  except 
the  few  stores  and  many  taverns,  till  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  came  to 
« its  rescue  March  18,  1811,  and  gave  it  a legal  existence  by  incorporating 
it  as  the  borough  of  Northampton,  in  the  county  of  the  same  nama  Governor 
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Simon  Snyder,  one  of  our  old  Pennsylvania  Dutcli  scions,  immortalized  himself 
by  approving  the  Act.  In  the  same  month  the  first  local  pohticians  were  bom, 
called  into  being  by  the  principle  of  nature  that  abhors  a vacuum,  because  with- 
out pohticians  there  could  be  no  election,  and  one  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
new  departure  if  the  baby  corporation  was  to  be  legitimately  sent  down  to  us  that 
we  might  nourish,  cherish  and  protect  it  for  the  remotest  posterity. 

The  first  borough  election  was  held  at  the  tavern  of  George  Savitz,  who  con- 
ducted a small  stone  hostelry  where  the  Hotel  Allen  now  stands.  Peter  Ehoads 
was  chosen  burgess ; George  Khoads,  town  clerk ; John  F.  Kuhe,  high  constable  ; 
and  a town  council  of  five  members  constituted  the  first  civic  legislature.  The 
new  administration  signahzed  its  advent  to  office  by  ordering  the  cows  to  seek 
other  pastures  than  the  public  streets,  a movement  that  led  many  citizens  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  better  off  when  it  was  plain  Northamptontown,  without  any 
legislative  trimmings.  Keducing  a semblance  of  order  out  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  was  no  slight  task,  but  it  was  energetically  undertaken  and 
fiiore  or  less  successfully  accomplished.  In  1812  Peter  Ehoads  was  again 
elected  burgess,  but  Mr.  Euhe,  alas,  that  it  should  be  said,  was  defeated  for 
high  constable,  that  office  falHng  to  Frederick  Eckei*t.  This . year  possesses  an 
interest  not  only  derived  from  war,  but  also  from  the  erection  of  Lehigh  county, 
of  which  the  infant  borough  of  Northampton  became  the  capital.  It  also  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  the  first  County  court  in  the  only  imposing  piece  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  borough — George  Savitz’s  tavern.  With  the  close  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Burgess  George  Graff,  in  1815,  the  muse  of  history  seems  to  have 
taken  a long  rest,  because  we  find  no  rehable  record  of  the  borough  officers  from 
that  period  up  to  1830.  Then  Clio  resumed  business  by  informing  ui  that  John 
J.  Krauss  was  burgess,  and  George  Keiper  high  constable.  This  gap  in  the 
record  may  have  been  caused  by  the  throes  into  which  the  municipality  must 
have  naturally  been  thrown  by  the  erection  and  opening  of  a regular  market- 
house  at  the  intersection  of  Hamilton  and  Seventh  streets,  in  1817.  It  was  a 
modest  building,  situate  midway  between  the  present  AUen  and  Eagle  hotels, 
and  open  for  business  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  from  9 o’clock,  A.  M., 
in  summer,  and  from  6 to  10,  A.  m.,  in  winter.  About  this  time  the  water 
question  had  become  the  absorbing  one  of  the  hour.  The  elevated  situation  of 
the  borough  necessitated  the  sinkiug  of  wells  to  great  depths  before  water  was 
reached,  so  that  they  were  luxuries  confined  to  the  rich.  There  were  only  a few 
wells  in  the  town.  Most  of  the  water  for  the  general  public  was  hauled  from  the 
J ordan  or  Little  Lehigh  and  peddled  around  town  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
fresh  fish  nowadays.  As  early  as  1816  a water  company  was  formed  under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  but  made  such  slow  progress  that  the  franchise  lapsed.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  1825,  and  the  Northampton  Water  Company  secured 
the  “Silver  Spring,”  or  “Crystal  Spring,”  near  the  present  Fountain  House, 
and  began  operations  in  1829.  The  water  was  pumped  by  water  power  derived 
from  the  Little  Lehigh,  the  stream  of  which  turned  the  breast-wheel  that  fur- 
nished the  motive  power. 

The  next  event  of  importance  that  stirred  the  current  of  Northampton  life  was 
the  erection  of  the  hay-scales,  near  the  market-house,  in  1832.  Many  prudent 
old  citizens  wisely  wagged  their  heads  at  this  modem  innovation  and  thought 
the  town  was  traveling  too  fast.  As  evidence  of  their  conclusion  they  pointed 
to  the  extravagance  of  supporting  a borough  official,  in  connection  with  the 
scales,  whose  function  it  was  to  cord  and  measure  wood  when  offered  for  sale. 

It  was  in  1838,  however,  that  the  greatest  metamorphosis  in  our  history  took 
place.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  16th  of  that  year,  the  corporate  name 
of  the  borough  was  changed  from  Northampton  to  Allentown,  and  the  Council 
increased  from  five  to  ten  members.  At  the  “ passing”  of  Northampton,  John 
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r.  Euhe  was  burgess  and  bis  old  office  of  high  constable  was  filled  by  Jacob 
Heckman.  It  doesn’t  appear  that  any  popular  demonstration  marked  the  change 
of  name,  because,  other  historians  to  the  contrary,  it  was  five  years  later  (1843) 
that  the  first  fire  parade  occurred  and  wound  up  with  a water  battle  on  the 
public  square. 

In  1852  Allentown  began  to  grow  too  big  for  her  clothes,  as  one  might  say,, 
and  pined  for  more  elbow-room.  On  the  2d  of  August  of  that  year  a portion  of 
the  small  township  called  Northampton,  a territory  more  familiarly  known  to  the 
student  of  history  as  Mingo,  was  added  to  the  borough,  and  September  following 
its  western  boundary  was  extended  by  the  annexation  of  another  slice  of  the 
same  township.  A legislative  act  passed  April  28,  1853,  authorized  the  division 
of  Allentown  into  three  wards,  the  territory  between  the  Lehigh  and  Jordan  con- 
stituting Lehigh  Ward,  all  west  of  the  Jordan  and  south  of  Hamilton  Street  the 
South  Ward,  and  all  west  of  the  Jordan  and  north  of  Hamilton  Street  the  North 
Ward.  In  1859  Lehigh  Ward  was  changed  to  the  First  Ward,  the  South  Ward 
was  divided  into  the  &cond  and  Third,  and  the  North  Ward  into  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth.  In  March,  1860,  the  First  Ward  was  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  all  the 
territory  north  of  it  between  the  Lehigh  and  Jordan  and  up  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  property  of  the  Allentown  Iron  Company.  Seven  years  later 
the  First  Ward  underwent  another  change  when  out  of  its  fair  territory  the  legis- 
lative carving  knife  fashioned  the  comely  Sixth. 

During  its  borough  existence  Allentown,  nee  Northampton,  had  forty-seven 
annual  elections.  A burgess  was  chosen  every  year  and  the  rotation  rule  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  been  very  closely  adhered  to,  because  John  J.  Krauss  was  elected 
five  times  in  succession,  serving  from  1830  to  1835.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent names  td  be  found  in  the  list  of  burgesses  are  those  of  the  late  Robert  E. 
Wright,  who  was  elected  in  1845 ; Samuel  Rimk,  who  served  two  years,  1839-40 ; 
and  Peter  Wyckoff,  who  was  chosen  in  1846.  The  last  burgess  of  Allentown 
borough  was  William  Kem,  the  last  town-clerk  Elisha  Forrest,  and  the  last  high 
constable  Jacob  M.  Ruhe, — all  of  whose  official  life  went  out  when  the  City  of 
Allentown  was  created. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  12, 1867,  changed  the  borough  into 
a city.  The  act  establishing  the  city  government  also  extended  the  corporate 
limits  two  squares  west  of  Tenth  Street.  Other  additions  from  time  to  time  keep 
pushing  the  limits  further  west.  The  first  city  election  was  held  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1867,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Republican  candidate,  Samuel 
McHose,  as  first  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Allentown.  Mr.  McHose  served  two  years 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  infant  city.  His  police  force  consisted  of  a chief  and 
five  patrolmen.  The  business  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  during  his  term  was  chiefly 
confined  to  correcting  the  irregularities  of  the  numerous  tramps  that  came  to  see 
the  sights.  The  administration  of  Mayor  McHose  was  eminently  successful  and 
was  marked  by  many  improvements  which  his  energy  and  activity  promoted. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  retired  with  a record  creditable  alike  to  himself 
and  to  the  city.  Mr.  McHose  is  still  in  active  business  and  public  life.  He  is 
the  present  efficient  President  of  Select  Council.  Born  in  Lower  Saucon  town- 
ship, Northampton  county,  February  15,  1816,  he  is  in  his  seventy-first  year,  as 
energetic  and  active  as  most  men  at  fifty.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  moved 
with , his  parents  .to  Rittersville,  Hanover  township,  this  county,  where  he 
received  whatever  education  the  time  and  place  afforded.  When  of  sufficient  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  mason  and  bricklaying  business  which  his  father  fol- 
lowed. Young  McHose  also  pursued  the  same  avocation,  first  in  Hanover^  and 
later  in  Allentown,  having  moved  hither  in  1856  and  has  ever  since  remained. 
A man  of  enterprise  and  a tireless  worker,  he  has  been  identified  with  nearly  all 
the  prominent  industrial  movements  of  Allentown  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
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his  connection  with  the  iron  and  firebrick  business  having  been  particularly  close 
and  active.  In  February,  1884,  he  was  recalled  to  public  life,  being  chosen  mem- 
ber of  Select  Council  by  the  voters  of  the  Fifth  Ward  by  a majority  of  five,  a 
striking  compliment  when  it  is  considered  that  the  normal  Democratic  majority  of 
that  ward  averages  a hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  McHose  in  reminiscent  mood  speaks 
affectionately  of  his  old  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Ruhe,  who  being  high  con- 
stable was  converted  into  a chief  by  the  first  Ma^^or.  An  AUentonian  by  birth, 
Mr.  Ruhe  seems  to  have  grown  weary  of  the  monotony  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
his  native  heath,  so  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  sensibly  sought  a lodge 
in  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  died  about  two  years  ago. 

Mayor  McHose  was  succeeded  in  1869  by  Colonel  T.  H.  Good,  a man  whose 
genialty  and  bonhommie  are  familiarly  known  to  all  AUentonians.  His  admin- 
istration was  characterized  by  fidelity  to  the  public  interest  and  considerable 
spirit  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He  was  a firm  disciplinarian  and 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  his  resolute  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
community.  His  military  training  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  head  of  the  police 
agency  of  the  city.  Mayor  Good  served  from  1869  till  1873,  and  his  spirit  in  aU 
matters  that  tended  to  the  city’s  welfare  won  him  the  approbation  of  the  people. 
Bom  in  South  Whitehall  township,  this  county,  October  6,  1830,  Tilghman  H. 
Good  is  not  heavily  indebted  to  fortune  for  his  start  in  life.  His  father  died 
when  young  Good  was  in  his  eighth  year,  and  the  following  eight  years  of  his 
boyhood  were  spent  at  the  home  of  his  maternal  uncle,  working  on  the  farm  in 
summer  and  scraping  together  the  rudiments  of  an  education  during  the  winter 
months.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  Allentown  and  apprenticed  himself  to 
the  shoemaking  trade.  When  able  to  stand  upright  as  a full-fledged  shoemaker 
he  sought  golden  treasure  at  that  end  of  the  rainbow  that  centred  in  Philadelphia, 
but  failing  to  find  it  within  two  years  returned  to  this  city.  Having  concluded 
his  first  experience  on  the  bench  it  was  reserved  for  Allentown  to  afford  him  his 
second  by  making  him  her  Mayor ; and,  curiously  enough,  his  efforts  on  both 
benches  were  respectively  aimed  at  the  aiding  and  restraining  of  tramping.  Mer- 
cantile life  in  this  city  failing  to  give  play  to  his  restless  spirit,  he  abandoned  it 
in  1869  to  become  landlord  of  the  old  Allen  House  vdth  which  his  name  is  insep- 
arably connected.  Four  years  later,  in  search  of  quiet  he  again  became  a mer- 
chant ; but,  as  he  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  peace  and  he  became  more 
estranged  than  ever.  He  was  elected  teller  of  the  Allentown  Bank  at  the  time 
of  its  organization  and  held  the  position  for  several  years.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  The  militia  of  the  State  in  ante-bellum  days 
afforded  outlet  to  his  military  ardor  and  cultivated  his  devotion  to  Mars  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  offered  his  sword  to  his  country  when  her  flag  was  insulted  at 
Fort  Sumpter.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  of  Volunteers  of  which  he  became  lieutenant-colonel.  Having 
served  three  months  he  returned  and  organized  the  famous  Forty-Seventh  Regi- 
ment which  he  bravely  commanded  during  the  three  most  trying  years  of  the 
war.  To  say  anything  about  the  battles  in  which  he  and  his  regiment  partici- 
pated 'would  be  the  veriest  historical  tautology,  so  w^e  will  hasten  to  conduct  the 
Colonel  from  fields  of  carnage  to  such  paths  of  peace  as  landlording  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel  in  this  city  and  subsequently  conducting  a real  estate,  insurance  and 
banking  business  till  1879,  when  he  once  more  assumed  control  of  the  Allen  House, 
conducting  it  up  to  the  time  of  its  razure  in  1885.  He  then  purchased  the  Foun- 
tain House,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  his  attempt  to  conduct  it  profitably 
on  a first-class  scale  during  the  summer  of  1885  demonstrated  the  fact  that  his 
venture  was  ahead  of  the  time.  His  scene  of  activity  was  then  transferred  to 
Reading  where  he  conducts  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  and  Allentown  that  once 
knew  him  but  to  love  him  now  names  him  but  to  praise.  A imique,  genial. 
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sturdy  character,  made  up  of  a curious  interplay  of  sunshine  and  shade,  as  the 
vagaries  of  fortune  directed,  he  was  one  of  our  prominent  figures,  and  one  whose 
generous  good-nature  made  him  hosts  of  friends.  The  only  mayor  of  Allentown 
who  filled  the  oflice  for  a third  term,  being  elected  for  the  third  time  in  February 
1874  and  serving  till  1876,  he  has  a place  in  the  popular  heart  such  as  many  of 
solider  gifts  failed  to  achieve.  The  head  of  his  police  force  during  his  first  two 
terms  was  the  late  Captain  William  H.  Kleckner,  a well-known  Allentonian  with 
much  force  of  character,  a creditable  military  record  and  deservedly  esteemed  for 
the  many  sterling  qualities  he  possessed.  Captain  Edeckner  was  also  high  con- 
stable, an  elective  office,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Yeager,  and 
died  in  July,  1886,  regretted  by  all. 

The  next  mayor  of  Allentown  was  Dr.  Yeager,  who  assumed  office  in  the 
spring  of  1873.  He  was  a son  of  the  Eev.  Joshua  Yeager,  a venerable  clergy- 
man still  living  in  this  city.  Mayor  Yeager  was  a native  of  this  city  and  was 
born  in  1840.  He  received  a classical  education,  after  which  he  studied  medicine 
and  graduated  as  a physician.  He  was  a man  of  great  activity,  imposing  and 
attractive  presence,  an  excellent  speaker  and  pleasing  conversationalist,  and  was 
among  the  most  advanced  of  the  mayors  with  which  Allentown  has  been  blessed. 
That  he  was  popular  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  his  election  in  the  flush  of  his 
early  manhood.  He  made  a highly  efficient  executive  and  the  announcement  of 
the  decease  of  no  public  man  in  Allentown  was  more  regretfully  received  than 
was  that  of  Mayor  Yeager  late  in  December,  1873.  Mr.  Herman  Schuon,  presi- 
dent of  Select  Council,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  filled  the  unexpired  term  of  Mayor 
Yeager  till  the  following  election  in  February,  1874,  when  Mayor  Good  was 
chosen  for  a third  term.  At  the  same  election  WilUiam  H.  Hilliard  was  chosen 
high  constable  for  one  year,  but  a month  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  the 
law  abolished  the  office,  substituting  in  its  stead  a chief  of  police  to  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  Colonel  Good  appointed  Daniel  S.  Gift,  chief ; but  Mr.  Hilliard 
refused  to  relinquish  his  office,  claiming  that  his  term  didn’t  expire  till  the  1st 
of  April  following,  so  that  an  additional  head  was  put  on  the  police  department 
and  remained  there  for  a month.  Chief  Gift  had  twelve  patrolmen  under  him 
and  was  the  first  chief  of  police  of  the  city.  He  insisted  upon  strict  discipline 
and  his  efforts  commended  themselves  to  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Gift  was  born  in  Kutztown,  November  20,  1839.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he 
moved  to  New  Tripoli,  this  county,  where  he  attended  school  and  later  on 
developed  his  muscles  on  the  farm.  He  came  to  Allentown  in  1864  and  has  tar- 
ried within  our  borders  ever  since.  He  was  three  years  chief  of  police,  one  year 
under  Mayor  Good  and  two  years  under  his  successor.  Mayor  Young.  Endowed 
with  his  share  of  those  elements  of  character  that  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
strife  of  life,  Mr.  Gift  seldom  “gets  left,”  and  testimony  was  borne  to  hia  popu- 
larity in  the  spring  of  1886  when  the  strong  Eepublican  Fomth  Ward  made  him 
her  Democratic  constable. 

Allentovui’s  “ Centennial  Mayor,”  chosen  in  the  spring  of  1876,  was  the  late 
Colonel  E.  B.  Young,  one  of  the  most  popular  chief  magistrates  the  city  has  ever 
had.  In  the  triple  capacity  of  citizen,  business  man  and  public  official,  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  people  to  a degree  that  was  strikingly  remarkable.  His 
sympathetic  nature  was  an  irresistible  appeal  to  popular  favor,  and  inwrought 
in  the  man  were  those  qualities  that  never  fail  to  win  their  way  to  the  popular 
heart.  Bom  in  this  city  September  6,  1836,  Edward  B.  Young  led'  the  active 
business  life  of  the  typical  Mlentown  boy  of  to-day.  The  Allentown  Academy 
contributed  to  his  education  'tiU  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  moved  to  BeUefonte, 
Centre  county,  where  he  remained  two  years  learning  how  to  make  watches  till 
called  home  in  1855  to  enter  the  hardware  house  of  Barber,  Young  & Co.,  of 
which  he  became  a partner  in  1860.  He  creditably  served  the  public  in  various 
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■ capacities,  was  a member  of  Select  Council,  treasurer  of  the  Columbia  Fire  Com- 
pany in  which  he  took  a deep  interest,  was  a member  of  the  staff  of  Governor 
■ Hartranft,  also  of  that  of  Governor  Hoyt,  represented  Lehigh  in  the  Eepublican 
State  Central  Committee,  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  1876, 
f was  a prominent  Mason  and  active  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
one  of  its  posts  being  named  in  his  honor ; entered  the  army  when  Pennsylvania 
was  invaded  in  1862  and  participated  in  several  engagements,  and  lastly  was 
elected  mayor  of  Allentown  in  the  spring  of  1876,  by  a majority  of  sixty-nine. 
Mayor  Young’s  administration  was  marked  by  much  vigor  and  assiduous  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interests.  His  intrepid  action  during  the  labor  riots  of  1877 
preserved  AUentown  from  the  disorders  then  so  rampant  in  other  Pennsylvania 
cities  and  gained  him  the  warm  approbation  of  the  people.  His  police  force 
under  the  command  of  Chief  Gift  numbered  twelve  and  served  during  a trying 
period  of  the  city’s  history.  The  death  of  Mr.  Young,  which  occurred  Pecember 
30,  1879’  robbed  Allentown  of  a foremost  business  man  and  a deservedly  popu- 
lar citizen. 

The  fifth  mayor  of  the  City  of  AllentoAvn  was  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Martin,  of  the 
. remarkable  medical  family  of  that  name.  Heredity  has  been  seldom  afforded  a 
more  pronounced  vindication  of  its  doctrine  than  is  furnished  by  this  family  of 
eminent  physicians  wherein  even  the  clinic,  like  freedom’s  battle,  descends  from 
sire  to  son.  Dr.  Martin  assumed  the  executive  chair  in  April,  1878,  and  for  two 
years  creditably  and  conscientiously  discharged  the  manifold  duties  of  the  ofilce. 
He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  selection  of  a chief  of  police  when  he  invited  Mr. 
Tilghman  Good  to  accept  the  position.  In  Mr.  Good  he  found  a man  who  was 
greater  than  the  office,  whose  ripe  experience,  unquestioned  probity  and  breadth 
of  intelligence  have  dignified  every  station  to  which  he  has  been  called.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Martin,  thus  auspiciously  begun,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
-cessful  in  our  civic  annals.  Lacking  no  mental  qualification  requisite  to  adorn 
the  office.  Dr.  Martin  was  a fitting  exponent  of  the  city’s  energy,  business  alert- 
ness and  social  Life.  A native  of  this  city,  he  was  born  March  24,  1837,  pursued 
here  his  preliminary  studies  and  gi-aduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  March,  1857.  Ancestral  proclivity  came  to  him  as  an  easy  inheritance  and  he 
adopted  the  medical  profession,  which  he  has  ever  since  followed.  Cultivation 
and  natural  urbanity,  supplemented  by  such  qualities  as  led  him  and  others  of  his 
household  to  render  gratuitous  service  to  soldiers’  families  during  the  war,  present 
him  as  a conspicuous  example  of  our  higher  type  of  citizenship  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  his  faithful  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  public 
weal  while  mayor  of  Allentovm. 

In  February,  1880,  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Martin  v/as  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  city  and  ably  fiUed  the  position  for  four  years.  Retaining  Chief  Good  in 
command  of  his  police  force,  that  important  department  of  the  public  service  ful- 
filled its  mission  and  kept  the  current  of  Allentown  life  free  from  disturbing  in- 
fluences and  its  bosom  clear  of  such  obstructive  driftwood  as  the  aimless  nomad. 
Bringing  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  extensive  experience  in 
executive  positions  and  an  exhaustive  familiarity  with  the  city’s  needs.  Mayor  E. 
G.  Martin  made  one  of  the  most  progressive  executives  in  the  history  of  Allen- 
town. Animated  by  a public  spirit  always  commendably  aimed  to  promote  the 
material  advancement  of  the  city,  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  every  move- 
ment tending  to  the  public  welfare ; and  the  opportunities  of  his  office  to  forward 
the  progress  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  city  of  his  birth  were  fully  improved. 
Born  October  3,  1836,  Dr.  Martin  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  one  of 
the  most  ^prominent  figures  in  the  life  of  this  city  and  valley.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Allentown  Academy  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1856.  According  to  Dr.  Holmes  “ we  are  omnibuses  in  which  all  our  ancestors 
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ride,”  and  so  ancestral  bias  led  the  young  man  to  adopt  the  medical  profession. 
Shortly  after  graduating  he  became  his  father’s  associate,  and  upon  the  death  of 
the  latter  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  the  firm.  Considering  the  absorbing  duties 
of  his  profession.  Dr.  Martin’s  zealous  promotion  of  the  material  advancement  of 
the  city  is  commendable  in  the  highest  degree.  A gentleman  of  wide  culture  and 
broad  views  he  is  a fiuent  and  graceful  speaker,  as  well  in  the  field  of  postpran- 
dialism  as  on  occasions  of  more  serious  moment.  In  1882  he  was  re-elected 
mayor  and  voluntarily  retired  two  years  later  from  the  office  his  talents  adorned 
and  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  his  constituency. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1882  by  Mayor  Shimer,  whose  election  as  a Republican 
implied  the  compliment  of  being  chosen  by  a handsome  majority  in  a Demo- 
cratic city.  The  administration  of  Mr.  Shimer  was  clean-cut  and  admirable 
throughout.  A man  whose  mentor  is  his  own  consciousness  of  the  right,  he  pur- 
sued the  line  of  duty  fearlessly  and  always  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  Of 
affable  and  genial  presence  he  made  an  executive  that  shone  on  state  as  well  as 
private  occasions.  Edward  S.  Shimer  was  born  at  Shimersville,  this  county, 
July  13,  1832.  Having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  village  school,  he  entered 
the  seminary  at  Stewardsville,  N.  J.,  from  which  he  graduated.  After  gaining 
an  idea  of  business  as  a clerk  at  Emaus  and  Shimersville,  he  came  to  this  city  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  with  a view  to  following  mercantile  life.  After  five  years 
with  Grim  & Renninger  he  became  a partner  in  the  firm.  Two  years  later  the 
firm  was  changed  to  Renninger  & Shimer  and  afterwards  to  E.  S.  Shimer  & Co. 
Yarious  business  changes  marked  his  career  during  the  following  years,  till  1879, 
when  he  established  his  present  house  at  607  Hamilton  street.  Numerous  fields 
of  activity  have  benefitted  by  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  Shimer.  As  trustee  of  Muh- 
lenberg College,  director  of  the  Millerstown  Bank  of  Macungie,  the  Millerstown 
Iron  Company,  the  Allen  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  kindred  institutions,  his 
influence  has  ever  been  directed  to  the  public  good.  Upon  assuming  his  office 
of  mayor,  he  chose  Mr.  Preston  J.  Baker  his  chief  of  police.  Time  am^ily  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Mr.  Baker  was  bom  at  Ereemansburg,  Northampton 
county,  June  8,  1850.  He  came  to  Allentown  early  in  life  and  has  since  made  it 
his  home.  He  made  an  efficient  and  watchful  chief.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  Mayor  Shimer  that  his  police  force  was  an  honor  to  the  city.  Of  excellent 
presence  and  admirable  discipline,  the  force  will  be  long  remembered  for  its 
superior  efficiency  and  creditable  morale.  Besides  the  chief,  its  members  were 
Eugene  Eetzer,  Frank  Trexler,  Hiram  Mertz,  B.  Frederick,  Tilghman  Mills, 
Uriah  Thomas,  John  Breslin,  Patrick  McGee  and  Henry  Fehler.  Possessing 
neither  the  arts  nor  the  chicane  of  the  politician,  Mr.  Shimer  declined  to  seek 
re-election,  and  retired  in  April,  1886,  mth  a record  that  deservedly  won  the 
acclaim  of  every  element  in  the  city  he  has  so  faithfully  served.  • 

Upon  Mr.  Shimer’s  retirement  Mr.  Werner  K.  Ruhe  was  inaugurated  the 
eighth  and  present  mayor  of  Allentown.  Mayor  Ruhe,  well-kno^vn,  popular  and 
a conscientious  pubhc  servant,  has  an  interesting  history.  A native  of  Allentown, 
he  was  bom  October  9,  1843.  Educated  at  the  public  schools,  Allentown  Semi- 
nary and  Allentown  Academy,  he  was  weU  equipped  for  the  journey  of  life  before 
he  started.  In  1859  he  began  to  learn  the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the 
Allentown  Democrat,  and  ten  years  later  became  a partner  of  Mr.  C.  Frank  Haines 
in  the  conduct  of  that  paper.  He  responded  to  the  call  of  Gov.  Curtin  twice 
during  the  war  and  saw  active  service  at  Gettysburg,  Antietam  and  South  Moun- 
tain. He  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Allentown  Fire  Department  from  1872 
to  1875.  While  in  that  office,  to  which  he  devoted  considerable  attention,  he  pre- 
sented the  first  report  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city.  In  February,  1884,  he 
was  nominated  for  mayor  by  the  Democratic  party  and  again  in  1886,  when  he 
was  elected.  Mayor  Ruhe  is  connected  with  many  of  the  enterprises  that  con- 
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tribute  to  tlie  city’s  prosperity.  A man  of  perennial  good  nature,  be  is  firm  witbal 
and  tliorougbly  conversant  with  the  wants  of  bis  native  city  to  wbicb  be  bas 
given  careful  tbougbt.  Of  imposing  presence,  cultured  manner  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  tbe  requirements  of  bis  position,  be  is  commendably  discharging  the 
duties  of  bis  office.  His  chief  of  police,  Mr.  James  W.  Grader,  was  bom  in 
Bucks  county,  November  21,  1842,  came  here  early  in  life,  learned  carriagemak- 
ing  at  Hellertown,  joined  tbe  army  in  July,  1862,  and  participated  in  tbe  battles 
of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg ; re-enlisted  in  tbe  Forty-Seventh  Kegiment 
in  1863,  and  went  through  aU  tbe  battles  of  tbe  campaign,  was  promoted  on  tbe 
field  at  Gettysburg  and  retired  as  second  lieutenant  in  1865.  Li  1881  Mr.  Gra- 
der was  elected  clerk  of  tbe  Gourt  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  this  county  and  served 
three  years.  Tbe  officers  under  his  control  are  Edwin  J.  Trexler,  James  M.  Gutb, 
Moses  Haberman,  Albert  Geary,  Lewis  Schlosser,  Edward  Gorman,  Patrick 
McGee  and  Henry  Fegley. 

Taken  altogether  tbe  chief  magistrates  that  Allentown  has  had  fully  justify 
her  natural  pride  in  her  municipal  past. 


GHAPTEE  YH. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH— A BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  WAYS,  CUSTOMS,  HABITS,  MANNERS  AND 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  ELEMENT  OF  WHICH  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  ALLENTOWN’S  INHABITANTS  IS  COMPOSED. 

HENEYEE  the  good  Brahmin  undertakes  to  speak  about  bis  neighbors 
be  invariably  invokes  tbe  aid  of  bis  god  Ganesa  to  enable  him  to  teU 
the  truth.  For  the  nonce,  consider  the  writer  a very  pious  Brahmin,  in- 
deed ; and,  should  it  occur  to  you  after  a pemsal  of  this  chapter  that 
Ganesa  turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  orison,  give  him  credit  for  endeavoring,  at  least, 
according  to  the  light  that  is  in  him,  to  “ teU  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,”  about  the  character  of  a people  as  commonly  misrepresented 
as  generally  misunderstood. 

The  term  Pennsylvania  German,  or  its  more  usually  accepted  synonym,  Penn- 
sylvania  Dutch,  is  a misnomer.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  ethnical  en- 
tity. You  might  just  as  logically  call  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Bay  State 
to-day,  the  Massachusetts  English,  because  they  are  of  English  descent  and 
speak  the  English  tongue.  The  Anglo-Saxon  of  American  birth  is  wont  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  American  name,  so  that  the 
American  would  appear  to  be  simply  the  transplanted  Englishman.  Ethnologi- 
cally,  the  aborigine  is  the  only  genuine  American.  It  takes  centuries  to  form  a 
nationality  in  the  racial  sense.  The  so-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  just  as 
American  as  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  And  the  Mayflower,  after  she  had 
unloaded  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Eock,  might  have  been  in  sufficient  trim 
somewhat  later,  to  have  brought  the  forefathers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  All  are  Americans  politically,  and  all  are  Americans, 
if  any,  in  the  ethnical  sense ; and  there  isn’t  a nook  in  this  wide  Eepublic  more 
thoroughly  American  in  the  elements  of  enterprise  and  material  progress,  than 
that  which  has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

It  was  in  1682  that  William  Penn,  perceiving  the  advantage  of  peopling  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania  with  thrifty  settlers,  invited  German  immigration.  He 
encouraged  Franz  Pastorious,  who  became  the  German  Penn,  to  settle  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  broad  acres  that  only  needed  the  tickling  of  the  hoe  in  spring  to 
laugh  bounteously,  as  it  were,  in  harvest-time.  And  so  the  early  Gemian  stream 
flowed  in,  rapidly  and  steadily  from  1689  till  after  the  Eevolution.  It  flowed  aU 
around  these  valleys  and  quickly  found  its  level.  Germans  of  nearly  every  type 
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contributed  to  the  flood.  They  came  from  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Khenish  Bava- 
ria, Alsace,  Darmstadt  and  other  sections  of  the  Fatherland.  • In  1742  there  were 
100,000  of  them  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  forty  years  later  the  number  had. 
increased  to  280,000.  Among  other  places  where  they  pitched  their  tents  was 
the  territory  now  included  in  Lehigh  county,  and  among  other  cities,  chiefly  the-- 
work  of  their  hands,  is  the  capital  of  that  county,  this  Allentown  of  ours.  They 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  agriculture  and  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their 
ways  apart  from  the  noisy,  growing  world  aroimd  them.  Language  is  a great 
conservator  of  customs  and  traditions  and  long  served  to  keep  alive  the  distinct-^ 
ively  German  character  of  the  people.  Environment  and  the  mellowing  influence 
of  time,  however,  have  reduced  their  German  tongue  to  a dialect,  obliterated  Ger- 
manic traditions  and  left  of  Germanic  customs,  and  traits  of  character,  curious 
shadows  of  their  former  selves. 

As  the  early  German  settlers  disappeared,  in  the  vacuum  stood  the  modem 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  traces  of  whose  Teutonism  had  been  more  or  less  preserved.  ~ 
by  the  survival  of  the  German  tongue.  There  is  probably  no  other  section  of 
the  country  about  which  more  erroneous  ideas  have  prevailed  beyond  her  own 
limits  than  the  territory  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  early  German  immi-^ 
grants.  The  realm  of  the  familiar  unknown  is  always  interesting ; and,  if  there 
was  ever  a region  more  familiarly  unknown  to  the  mass  of  unthinking  and 
nntraveled  outsiders,  it  is  Pennsylvania  Dutchdom.  Unwilling  to  acknowledge 
anything  good  or  progressive  out  of  its  own  routine,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Anglo-American  world  has  been  too  apt  to  regard  these  descendants  of  the  early 
German  settlers  under  the  influence  of  traditions  and  predispositions,  rather 
than  of  direct  experience  and  observation.  There  are  prejudices  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  dislodge  from  the  mind  that  looks  for  its  subjects  and  its  truths  inta 
current  newspaper  literature  instead  of  life.  A seemingly  unintelligible  dialect 
may  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  untoWard  impressions  concerning  them  that 
have  elsewhere  prevailed.  The  Anglo-tSaxpn  being  a poor  linguist  is  too  prone 
to  judge  people  of  other  racial  stems  solely  by  the  standard  of  speech,  and  thus- 
dismiss  them  as  though  the  whole  secret  of  iheir  mental  and  moral  capacity 
-should  be  left  to  surface  phenomena  to  disclose.  To  pass  by  rail  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  section  of  the  State  is  to  get  a bird’s  eye  view  of  thriving 
towns  and  busy  cities,  peaceful  farm-houses  sheltered  by  huge  Swiss  bams  that 
speak  for  themselves,  well-cultivated  acres,  dotted  hither  and  yon  with  the 
smoke-stacks  and  yellow  mounds  that  mark  the  numerous  iron  orebeds,  and  in 
general  to  get  a very  pleasant  impression  of  a veiy  prosperous  slice  of  the 
Bepublic.  The  stranger  who  tarries  within  the  gates  of  any  of  these  tovms  or 
villages  wiU  find  it  hard  to  harmonize  his  preconceived  notions  with  his  sur- 
roundings. He  will  be  quickly  disillusioned,  and  before  he  can  begin  to  learn 
anything  about  the  sterling  character  of  the  progressive  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  he 
will  first  have  to  divest  himself  of  all  the  senseless  stage  features  that  preUous  ig- 
norance has  led  him  to  associate  in  his  mind  with  these  people.  There  may  have 
been  a day  of  Arcadian  simplicity,  even  in  the  remotest  corners  of  Lehigh 
county,  but  it  must  have  been  “ before  the  war.”  It  would  be  seriously  impugn- 
ing human  nature  hereabouts,  nowadays,  to  allot  to  the  composition  of  the 
shrewdest  Connecticut  Yankee  a stronger  dash  of  the  fox  than  almost  any  of  us 
can  find  among  his  neighbors.  There  may  have  been  a day,  and  very  probably 
there  was,  when  a man’s  word  in  this  section  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  when 
such  things  as  promissory  notes  or  security  for  debts  were  unheard  of ; but  if 
there  was,  it  only  shows  how  effectively  the  digestive  capabilities  of  American 
life  have  assimilated  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  The  late  war  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  dividing-line  between  our  ways  of  guileless  simplicity,  and  ’those  of  latter- 
day  shrewdness.  It  fixes  the  transition  period  quite  definitely.  The  honest,^ 
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simple,  unaffected  days,  at  the  memory  of  which  the  /old  citizen  still  bl  ooms  like 
the  bittern  in  waste  places,  were  all  before  the  war.  It  was  then  that  the  doors 
were  left  unlocked  at  night,  that  extravagance  in  dress  was  unknown,  that  fancy 
carriages  were  unheai’d  of,  that  the  fact  of  wearing  a coat  uptown  would  be 
accepted  as  evidence  that  you  were  going  to  a funeral,  that  an  exclusively  Eng- 
lish-speaking person  was  regarded  as  a Yankee,  a thing  of  strange  note  and 
stranger  plumage,  that  Lehigh  county  had  a corner  in  all  the  virtues  that 
heaven  ever  sent  to  solace  man.  The  past,  of  course,  is  always  the  golden  age. 
If  the  droning  air  around  it  never  vibrated  to  the  music  of  machinery,  if  the 
sky  above  it  was  never  tinctured  with  -the  smoke  of  industry,  if  its  streams  wan- 
dered idly  to  the  sea,  still  it  had  its  homely  virtues  .and  its  memory  is  dear  to  all 
who  are  - approaching  the  sunset  of  hfe.  It  laid  the  stable  foundation,  no  doubt, 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  present  mainly  rests.  The  old  inhabitant  was 
practical.  Every  day  in  the  week  he  shared  the  view  of  Longfellow,  that  life  is 
real,  life  is  earnest.  He  knew  that  it  is  through  the  Bed  Sea  of  toil  and  trouble 
that  the  promised  land  of  prosperity  is  reached.  He  had  sturdy  attributes,  a 
good  old-fashioned  sense  of  integrity  in  dealing  and  a healthy  aversion  to  ways 
that  are  dark  that  many  of  his  children  have  somewhat  inherited.  Indeed,  these 
moral  characteristics  possess  so  much  energy  to-day  that  you  might  churn  im- 
ported knaves  with  the  mass  of  Allentown  folks  tiU  doomsday  and  they  would 
never  coalesce. 

That  character  based  so  firmly  has  been  a potent  factor  in  forwarding  the 
material  progress  of  the  city  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  would  be  unjust,  how- 
ever, to  award  the  remotely  descended  Teutonic  element  all  the  credit  for  the 
rapid  industrial  strides  that  Allentown  has  made'  during  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. It  is,  indeed,  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  citizens  of  other  racial 
sources  that  Allentown  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  chief  industries  that  have 
contributed  most  to  her  material  advancement.  They  have  been  often  pioneers 
where  the  others,  conservative  as  to  movements  that  have  not  been  submitted  to 
practical  test,  have  been  content  as  zealous  followers.  Quick  to  perceive  the 
benefit  of  a new  movement,  industry  waits  to  profit  in  fields  whither  enterprise 
and  invention  have  led.  Caution  is  a notable  characteristic  that  has  been  inher- 
ited by  the  mass  of  the  people  from  their  German  ancestors. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  the  embalming  power  of  tongue  that  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  healthiest  traits  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  character.  Customs,  habits 
and  manners  come  down  to  us  interestingly  warped  and  biased  as  the  language 
itself  is  to-day.  It  has  been  the  conservator  of  our  conventional  usuage  in  all 
their  pristine  purity.  It  kept  this  section  comparatively  isolated  and  untarnished 
by  the  social  vagaries  of  the  outside  world.  You  might  search  every  nook  and 
comer  of  this  great  country,  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  and  not  find  a community 
so  socially  unentramelled.  The  word  society  has  a broader  and  wider  meaning 
than  it  has  elsewhere.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  real  or  quixotic  claims  to  supe- 
riority of  birth  or  lineage  that  emphasizes  Pennsylvania  Dutchdom  as  the  para- 
dise of  democracy.  Wealth  is  as  incapable  as  it  is  indisposed  to  create  a dis- 
tinct social  circle.  Personal  worth  is  the  sole  gauge  of  your  standing  in  this 
community,  which  is  quick  to  resent  any  assumption  of  exclusiveness  or  superi- 
ority. To  clothe  oneseK  with  zephyrs  in  Allentown  has  always  been  unhealthy. 
As  long  as  your  character  is  not  fly-blown  you  maintain  your  social  position  with 
becoming  indifference  to  either  your  wealth  or  your  poverty.  This  pleasant  social 
condition  is  a triumph  of  the  unity  of  ethnical  origin,  which  taken  in  connection 
with  the  dialect  in  the  past,  effectively  shut  out  Anglo  Saxon  influences  elsewhere 
so  potent  in  moulding  views,  giving  color  to  thought  and  drawing  rigid  lines  of 
caste  distinction.  There  is  also  here  a commendable  absence  of  that  religious 
ascerbity  often  common  in  communities  of  Celtic-Saxon  or  Saxon-Celtic  source. 
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'While  quite  alive  to  their  spiritual  interests  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  tolerant 
of  religious  views  that  run  counter  to  their  own,  and  never  descend  to  the  level 
of  hating  their  neighbor  for  the  love  of  God.  In  their  religious  and  social  life 
toleration  and  good  will  are  salient  features.  Idleness  is  a crime  against  both. 
It  always  is  under  a pure  democracy  and  such  ultra-levelling  conditions  as  are 
found  where  industry  is  the  leading  feature.  This  uniformity  of  social  status, 
that  literally  accepts  the  view  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,  lends  a piquancy  to  social  life  in  Lehigh  county,  and  gives  a very 
positive  negation  to  the  interrogative  couplet : 

“When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?” 

Indeed,  whatever  is  interesting  in  our  social  features  is  a heritage  from  our 
ancestry.  The  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  war  have  made  greater 
inroads  among  us,  both  as  to  speech  and  custom,  than  the  century  that  preceded 
it.  Time,  however,  has  left  one  marked  feature  of  our  social  life  comparatively 
rmdistm'bed,  a feature  that  shares  with  Teutonic  inheritance  the  blame  or  praise 
of  many  of  our  peculiarities.  The  reasons  heretofore  advanced  explain  our  com- 
parative social  isolation  in  the  past.  It  is  not  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
nearly  two  hundred  years’  intermarriage  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  has  pro- 
duced the  curious  human  mosaic  that  is  to  be  met  with  hereabouts  to-day. 
Pamily  ramifications  extend  in  every  direction.  The  people  of  every  village, 
town  and  townsliip,  seem  to  be  more  or  less  inextricably  interwoven  in  marriage 
relationship.  Almost  every  man  you  meet  can  consume  a half-day  telling  you 
of  the  various  branches  of  his  family  that  run  throughout  the  county.  This  kin- 
ship, within  certain  limits,  produces  the  relationship  known  as  frmindscJioft,  a 
term  of  the  widest  business  and  political  significance.  The  word  is  German  and 
literally  means  friendship,  but  is  substituted  for  the  proper  word  veriuandtschaft, 
or  relationship.  Its  potency,  however,  is  far-reaching  and  subtle.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  numerous  traits  and  conditions  for  whose  existence  ethnology  fails  to 
satisfactorily  account.  While  it  is  often  powerless  to  impose  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  materially  helping  your  neighbor,  or  of  attending  his  funeral  unless 
within  a narrow  circle,  it  is  of  towering  importance  if  you  nurse  political  aspira- 
tions. It  is  here  it  exercises  its  widest  field  and  is  productive  of  a condition 
that  places  the  freundschaftless  candidate  for  office,  for  instance,  in  about  the 
same  position  as  the  gentleman  occupied,  who  once  promenaded  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  Clanishness  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  friendly  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  such  a Germanic  virtue  as  frankness,  and  to  it  may  well  be  charged  a 
good  deal  of  the  cunning  and  diplomacy  which  it  invariably  produces  wherever 
it  exists. 

Warmly  hospitable  and  singularly  solicitous  to  make  the  stranger  welcome  to 
their  hearths  and  homes  no  people  are  superior  as  hosts  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
There  is  a vein  of  goodnature  and  tenderheartedness  running  through  those  peo- 
ple that  the  frosts  of  the  world’s  ways  have  been  unable  to  kill.  The  visitor  to 
Allentown  quickly  recognizes  this  feature  of  the  people.  No  State  convention 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  city  that  did  not  carry  away  the  fairest  impressions 
of  the  warm-hearted  welcome  extended  by  AUentown  and  her  people.  Office- 
seekers  and  politicians,  many  of  us  are,  of  course,  but  so  are  civilized  human 
beings  ever  where.  We  have  just  as  much  political  cunning  as  you  will  find  any- 
where in  the  land,  and  our  factions  love  each  other  just  as  intensely  as  ever  the 
Guelph  did  the  Ghibelline,  or  the  True  Believer  the  Giaour.  Not  a little  of  our 
love  of  office  is  due  to  the  title  the  latter  confers.  It  is  the  same  from  Key  West 
to  Androscoggin.  Kant  called  Germany  the  “ title-land”  and  we  have  a right 
to  inherit  titular  affection  as  well  as  other  features.  A right  to  titular  distinction 
in  Lehigh  county  is  never  allowed  to  rest  for  want  of  use.  Societies  and  organ- 
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izations,  as  well  as  office,  are  popular  and  manufacture  titles  with  commendable 
rapidity.  They  serve  to  keep  the  community  well-stocked  with  captains,  and 
majors,  and  colonels.  In  civil  life  only  lawyers  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  a 
. monopoly  of  “ Esq.”  Professors  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  created  on  the 
' slightest  provocation.  Office  of  any  kind  doesn’t  need  to  seek  the  man  very 
1 exhaustively,  but  on  the  contrary  must  always  be  pretty  alert  to  escape  its  pur- 
I suer.  Titles  are  not  fleeting ; once  possessed  they  are  good  for  perpetual  use 

Sand  objects  of  jealous  regard.  “Are  we  aU  sheriffs  now,  mama?”  inquired  a 
Missouri  boy,  the  morning  after  his  father’s  election  to  that  office.  “No,  dear,” 
[ returned  the  fond  mother,  “only  yoim  papa  and  me.” 

t Let  us  turn  to  something  of  a lighter  mood.  In  the  realm  of'  literature, 

I whenever  tested,  the  capabilities  of  “ Pennsylvania  Dutch,”  are  much  more  com- 
f prehensive  than  would  appear  to  the  unthinking  crowd.  Possessing  an  elasticity 
of  expression  which  more  cultivated  tongues  might  envy,  it  would  seem  to  pecu- 
liarly excel  in  the  domain  of  poetry.  Almost  every  language  is  rich  in  such 
: _ poetic  efforts  as  are  needful  to  the  quiet  of  the  nursery ; but  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  has  a wealth  and  power  of  expression  in  this  respect,  that  few  other 
tongues  possess.  The  more  we  study  the  following  nursery  stanza,  descriptive 
of  the  experience  of  a cat,  the  more  do  its  simple  beauties  of  poetic  conception 
reveal  themselves  : 

“Aw,  ba,  za, 

De  kotz  bukt  im  ’shna, 

Der  ’slma  geht  wek, 

Die  kotz  leit  im  drek.” 

Apparently  without  effort,  flowed  the  graceful  thoughts  of  the  unknown 
bard,  and  with  a marvffious  preservation  of  the  unity  of  time  and  place  ; yet  note 
how  the  poetic  rendition  of  the  cat’s  somewhat  unpoetic  position  suffers  by 
translation  : 

“A,  B,  C, 

The  cat  sits  in  the  snow, 

The  snow  goes  away. 

The  cat  lies  in  the  mud.” 

That’s  blank  verse,  of  course ; but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  translator  to  preserve  the  sense  and  the  measure  of  the  stanza  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  musical  rhythm  that  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  original.  The 
unprejudiced  reader  will,  of  course,  at  once  concede  that  the  unfortunate  feline 
predicament  so  graphically  yet  simply  described  was  the  cat’s,  rather  than  the 
poet’s  fault.  The  muses  are  sometimes  arbitrary  in  the  themes  they  submit  to 
the  treatment  of  their  devotees.  Anyhow,  it  served  the  cat  right  for  doing  such 
violence  to  its  nature  as  to  wait  there  till  the  snow  melted.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
more  than  charitable  to  assume  that  it  was  a dead  cat,  for,  if  a live  one,  you  may 
attribute  the  whole  business  to  poetic  License. 

The  next  selection  is  a somewhat  more  ambitious  effort.  It  is  the  gift  of 
the  muse  of  the  Hon.  M.  C.  Henninger,  the  .present  capable  representative  of 
Lehigh  county  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a singularly  keen  and  just 
perception  of  the  progress  of  the  age  and  of  the  finer  shades  of  character.  The 
poem  is  entitled : “ ’S  Fawa  in  d’r  Train,”  {“  Biding  on  the  Train,”)  and  the 
opening  stanzas  possess  a charm  peculiarly  their  own : 


“ ’S  is  oles  bendich  eigericlit 
In  uns’ra  goota  zeit, 

’S  brouch  sich  nemond  bloga  ma, 
Unles  T is  net  g’slieit. 

D’r  sthem  toot  oles  for  de  leit, 

Sel  is  yuslit  was  icli  main  ; 

Un  won  m’r  argets  he  wil  ga, 

Don  fawit  m’r  in  d’r  train.” 


“ De  train  is  im’r  zimlicli  ful, 

Mit  ola  sorta  leit, 

A dal  de  sin  gawr  heslich  dum, 
Un  on’ra  sin  zoo  g’sheid. 

’S  hut  ufgebutsta  chent’l-leit, 
Dal  schwarza  un  dal  weis, 

Un  ladies  fun  d’r  rechta  sort, 
Wos  sin  se  duch  so  ueis.” 
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In  reading  this  poem  you  feel  yourself  borne  upon  the  current  of  a dictio 
that  is  limpid  without  being  flat,  lucid  and  yet  not  colorless ; which  is  neithe 
florid  nor  monotonous,  yet  repeatedly  surprises  with  its  aptness  and  noveltj 
Just  let  us  see  whether  a strict  translation  will  preserve  the  graceful  thought  o 
the  original : 


Everything  is  fixed  up  handy 
In  our  good  time, 

Nobody  need  complain  anymore, 
Unless  he’s  crazy. 

Steam  does  everything  for  the  people, 
That’s  just  what  I mean  ; 

And  when  we  want  to  go  anywhere. 
We  just  go  on  the  train.” 


The  train  is  always  pretty  full. 

Of  all  sorts  of  people, 

Some  are  quite  repulsively  stupid, 
And  others  are  too  smart. 

There  are  fixed  up  gentle  people. 
Some  black  and  some  white. 
And  ladies  of  the  right  kind. 
Don’t  they  look  so  nice.” 
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Blank  verse  again,  but  the  pearls  of  thought  make  up  for  the  absence  of  thati 
jingle  which  is  after  all  but  a superflcial  attribute  of  true  poetry.  The  poemd 
itself  reminds  one  of  the  palmiest  days  of  John  G.  Saxe.  Observe  the  senatorial! 
muse’s  soulful  reference  to  the  benefits  of  steam  and  his  apt  description  of  the) 
kind  of  people  that  travel  by  rail,  and  you  wiU  at  once  conclude  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a master  hand.  If  the  senatorial  author  is  less  widely  known  than  some 
who  are  less  qualified  than  he  to  claim  a place  among  the  accredited  revealers  of 
poetic  truth  and  beauty,  it  is  because  he  has  preferred  to  seek  expression  in  an-- 
other  and  more  prosaic  field  of  activity.  He  is  content  that  his  infrequent  utter- 
ances in  verse  shall  be  watched  for  and  treasured  by  the  few  who  can  feel  the 
penetrating  charm  of  unaffected  sentiment  and  know  the  value  of  just  such  seri- 
ous and  germinative  musings  as  the  above  stanzas  reveal.  To  quote  fiudher  from 
“ ’S  Fawra  in  d’r  Train,”  without  giving  the  twelve  stanzas  in  extenso^  would  be 
almost  as  sacriligious  as  clipping  a j)etal  from  a flower  or  chipping  in  intaglio. 

Other  literary  efforts  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect  are  chiefly  fugitive 
contributions  to  the  newspapers  and  are  hardly  deserving  of  preservation  in  an 
enduring  form.  There  are  several  wTiters  who  have  zealously  endeavored  to  rescue 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  from  the  accusation  of  being  an  imwritten  tongue,  but  the 
encouragement  extended  them  has  been  hardly  commensurate  with  their  efforts. 
There  are  few  who  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  even  when  dressed  in  the 
Homan  alphabet.  As  to  German  proper,  they  are  not  frequently  met  who  are 
capable  of  reading  the  language  and  those  who  are  able  to  write  it  are  rarely 
encountered. 

A dialect  that  has  done  so  much  to  preserve  some  of  the  happiest  features 
of  German  life  deserves  immortality.  Were  it  not  for  its  conserving  influence, 
the  hearty  old  German  .holidays  would  not  be  as  strictly  observed  among  us  *as 
they  are.  Christmas,  that  brings  the  Krischt- Kindle  season  is  ever  welcome  and 
awaited  with  kindling  interest.  Fast-Nacht,  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  has  its  kichlin 
festival.  Ascension  Thursday  is  a day  of  decorous  and  general  observance. 
Easter  Monday  is  a day  of  general  celebration  wherever  the  Teutonic  race  is  scat- 
tered, while  Pingsclit  Mondaivg  (Wliit-Monday)  is  a registering  gala  day  in  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  counties.  Music  and  dancing 
are  leading  features  of  all  the  celebrations,  and  the  picnic  and  excursion  are  events 
that  crowd  themselves  upon  each  other’s  heels  during  the  summer  months.  In- 
deed, we  are  just  about  as  other  folks  are  the  world  over.  Our  peculiarities  are 
heritages.  We  backbite  each  other  just  as  other  people  do.  The  backbiter  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  There  is'  not  a community  in  America  'that  is  not  pock- 
marked with  such  pests.  The  pleasant  pastime  is  one  of  the  charms  of  home 
and  is  a vigilant  police  agent  that  keeps  us  in  the  wa^^s  of  the  righteous. 

The  possibility  of  leagueship  with  the  imp  that  sows  tares  in  good  men’s 
seed  was  the  father  of  the  first  witch,  but  witchcraft  is  dead.  The  only  semblance 
of  the  institution  that  still  survives  the  tooth  of  time  and  the  razure  of  oblivion 
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some  remote  rural  districts  is  the  occasional  pow-wow  doctor.  Laying  on  of 
ol  lands,  incantations,  charms  and  spells  are  the  products  of  his  laboratory,  and  it 
hould  be  charged  to  the  credit  of  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
e isn’t  amassing  a fortune  with  undue  rapidity. 

Pretty  much  as  of  yore,  the  funeral  procession,  after  the  interment,  reforms 
t the  church  or  the  cemetery,  and  returns  to  the  house  of  mourning  to  partake 
if  the  funeral  baked-meats.  As  the  funeral  is  usually  attended  only  by  the  inner 
ircle  of  the  freundscliaft  and  the  close  friends  of  the  deceased,  the  custom  is 
aid  to  have  originated  in  deference  to  those  who  had  traveled  a long  distance  to 
ssist  at  the  obsequies.  This  mortuary  banquet,  which  is  generally  elaborate, 
partaken  of  by  relays  of  gmests,  where  the  accommodations  will  not  admit  of 
11  being  entertained  at  the  same  time.  Frequently  a convenient  hotel  receives 
he  contract  to  entertain  these  guests  at  so  much  a head,  and  where  the  funeral 
a large  one,  the  entertainment  often  consumes  several  hours. 

It  wouldn’t  be  natural  to  expect  that  a people  of  such  origin  w^ould  altogether 
^ore  the  cup  of  Gambrinus,  so  dear  to  most  German  palates.  It  is  a national 
aste,  that  has  revolutionized  the  drinking  habits  of  America.  It  is  perhaps  suf- 
cient  to  say,  that  while  its  indulgence  is  common  among  us,  it  is  by  no  means 
bused  to  the  extent  that  it  is  elsewhere.  Of  course,  there  are  many  olf  this 
acial  descent  who  ignore  the  beverage  altogether,  and  by  whom  the  impious 
onversation,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  once  upon  a time  between  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  is  practically 
nd  becomingly  abhorred.  That  neither  indulgence  in  drink,  nor  any  other  kindred 
lement,  however,  has  played  an  important  part,  is  evident  from  our  pecuhar 
reedom  from  crime.  No  criminal  was  ever  executed  in  this  county.  Peaceful 
nd  law-abiding  as  are  our  people,  the  criminal  sessions  of  our  courts  are  mainly 
evoted  to  the  enforcement  of  the  tramp  laws,  and  the  adjusting  of  the  eccen- 
ivelricities  of  just  such  misfit  affection,  as  is  said  to  have  marked  the  relationship 
f Achilles  and  Briseis,  or  of  Ajax  and  Tecmessa — misunderstandings  of  the 
sages  of  pohte  society. 

As  a preventive  of  crime,  the  industrious  spirit  of  the  people  is  better  than  a 
attalion  of  police,  or  “ an  army  with  banners.”  Nearly  half  the  male  adults  of 
Jlentown  can  command  a knowledge  of  some  handicraft.  Many  are  more  or 
)ss  proficient  in  three  or  four  trades.  The  painter  out  of  a job  can  often  turn  his 
and  to  printing,  and  the  cigarmaker  who  suddenly  finds  himself  idle  is  able  to 
sort  to  the  shoemaker’s  bench  for  a living.  In  any  case,  you  will  generally 
nd  him  triple-armed  to  ward  the  wolf  from  his  doorstep.  This  fecundity  of 
isource  is  clearly  a rehc  of  German  ingenuity,  a contribution  to  his  mental  fibre 
om  the  genius  of  the  Fatherland  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Whatever  his 
mlts,  his  virtues  outbalance  them.  The  trifling  cunning,  bom  of  contact  with, 
ither  than  knowledge  of,  such  a dubious  prototype  as  the  terrible  Yankee,  com- 
ined with  inherited  caution,  would  produce  the  element  of  suspicion  in  a less 
ivored  people.  It  is  knowledge  of  the  world  that  teaches  us  aU  that  under  every 
ondition  man  is  but  human,  and  that  the  shades  of  character  that  distinguish 
ne  from  another  are  infinitesmal,  indeed. 

Of  late  years — since  the  war — a tendency  in  the  direction  of  English  euphon- 
jm  in  proper  names  has  become  strikingly  noticeable.  Sonorous  first,  or  Christ- 
in  names,  frequently  incongruous  to  the  ear,  have  usurped  the  places  of  the  old- 
ishioned  patronymics  so  dear  to  our  fathers.  The.  “front”  names  of  half  the 
oys  you  meet  on  the  street  are  Addisons,  or  Harveys,  or  Harrisons,  or  Grants, 
r Evans,  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  George,  Charley,  Harry  and  Frank,  of  course, 
bill  hold  their  own ; but  the  Michels,  the  Conrads,  the  Jakes,  where  are  they  ? 
he  Hatties,  Ediths,  Ettas,  Daisies,  are  everywhere.  It  is  sdl  but  a step  in  the 
solution  that  time  is  silently  working.  The  existence  of  societies  intensely,  if 
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not  effasivelv,  American,  designed  to  emphasize  nativism  as  a quasi-protest 
against  the  erroneous  views  of  the  outside  American  world,  points  a kindred  ten- 
dency. Both  are  commendable  in  the  view  that  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained 
are  the  surface  ones  they  appear  to  be,  as  they  probably  are. 

A people  prosperous  and  thrifty,  fully  abreast  of  the  age,  as  our  people 
assuredly  are,  the  American  that  is  in  the  making  and  who  will  probably  arrive 
in  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  century,  will  be  indebted  for  many  of  his 
most  salutary  qualities  to  the  elements  that  contribute  piquancy  to-day  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  And  the  fair  minded  reader  will  readily  assent,  knowing 
that  the  soft-soap  dictionary  was  burned  before  this  chapter  was  commenced, 
that  superbly  situated,  handsomely  built  and  electrically-lit  Allentown,  with  her 
blocks  of  imposing  business  houses,  humming  factories,  and  miles  of  shaded, 
private  streets  is  a flattering  exponent  of  the  genius,  the  energy  and  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  people  within  her  borders. 

m 


CHAPTEE  ym. 

THE  GERMANS  AND  IRISH  IN  ALLENTOWN— WHEN  AND  WHENCE  THEY  CAME— THEIR  NUMBERS 
AND  OCCUPATIONS -OTHER  ELEMENTS  IN  OUR  POPULATION  INCLUDING  THE  HEMLOCK. 

SHE  gifted  German  songster  must  have  had  other  sections  of  the  world  in 
view,  besides  mid-Europe,  when  he  tuned  his  lyre  and  propounded  and 
answered,  somewhat  indefinitely,  to  be  sure,  the  deathless  question  : 

“ Wass  ist  dass  Deutsclie  Vaterland? 

1st  Preussenland  ? ist  Scliwabenland  ? 

Ist  wo  am  Ehein  die  Raebe  blueht? 

Ist  wo  am  Main  die  Moeve  zieht  ? 

Oh,  nein,  oh,  nein,  oh,  nien, 

Dass  Deutsche  land  muss  groesser  sein !” 

The  poet  was  right,  the  German  land  is  greater  by  considerable,  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  the  bard’s  fancy  ever  pictured  it.  It  is  great  in  its  influence 
through  its  widely-scattered  sons.  Allentown  has  her  share  of  them,  the  genu- 
ine article,  natives,  born  on  the  old  sod.  Indeed,  the  German  stream  to  Allen- 
town never  fully  dried  up.  It  always  dribbled  hither,  noiselessly  and  impercep- 
tibly. It  was  chiefly  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  that  the  stream 
assumed  sufficient  volume  to  contribute  to  this  city  the  purely  German  contin- 
gent we  have  to-day.  They  came  mainly  from  Southern  Germany,  from  Baden, 
Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Ehine  Bavaria  and  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  North  Ger- 
mans are  in  the  minority  among  them  and  hail  principally  from  Prussia  and  Sax-  , 
ony.  The  present  German  population  closely  approximates  three  thousand.  It  J 
is  not  feasible  to  get  at  the  exact  statistics.  There  is  a continual  growth  in  every 
element  of  our  population  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  being  numerically  cor- 
rect in  giving  the  strength  of  any.  It  is  quite  a noticeable  fact  that  the  Germans 
arriving  in  Allentown  are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  larger  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ele- 
ment. It  takes  but  a short  time  to  twist  their  German  into  a semblance  of  the 
local  vernacular.  The  work  of  amalgamation  between  the  two  tongues  is  rapid 
and  often  nearly  complete.  The  German  accent  alone  survives  the  encounter 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect.  Indeed,  the  absorption  in  nearly  every 
respect  may  be  regarded  as  a question  of  time. 

To  the  material  prosperity  of  AUentown  the  present  German  population  has 
very  largely  contributed.  They  are  law-abiding,  of  course,  and  are  among  the 
most  advanced  element  of  our  people,  both  in  industry  and  intelligence.  In  this 
last  respect  they  take,  high  rank  and  are  creditably  conspicuous.  Many  of  our 
leading  business  men  are  of  German  birth  and  take  precedence  iii  some  of  our 
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1 largest  industries.  The  important  furniture  interest  is  chiefly  in  their  hands 
^and  was  introduced  by  them  into  our  industrial  life.  Indeed,  German  occupa- 
^ tion,  here  as  elsewhere,  generally  follows  the  lines  adopted  in  the  old  land. 
They  are  inclined  to  such  actiyities  as  promote  domestic  comfort.  They  are 
butchers,  bakers,  grocers ; and  every  brewer  in  Allentown,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
brewery  employees,  came  from  the  Fatherland.^  They  also  try  their  hand  at 
I beer  saloon  keeping,  and,  indeed,  do  pretty  much  as  other  folks  of  AHentovui 
fashion  do — faithfully  perform  the  work  that  comes  to  their  hands.  The  native 
I tongue  and  native  ways,  however,  so  quickly  digest  them,  that  after  a few  years 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  you  might  shake  them  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
in  the  same  dice-box,  and  after  you  spiU  them  out,  to  save  your  life,  “you 
I couldn’t  tell  t’other  from  which.” 

The  Hemlock  occupies  a peculiar  position  in  our  popular  life.  I\Tiat  is  a 
Hemlock  ? Ethnologists  have  vainlessly  wrestled  with  this  question  for  ages.  He 
is  generally  a man  and  ethnology  has  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  best  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  scholars  unite  in  pronouncing,  in  a playful  way,  the  American- 
born  offspring  of  German-born  parents.  Hemlocks.  That  is,  according  to  this 
view,  he  is  neither  flsh  nor  flesh,  neither  a full-fledged  German  nor  a complete 
American — a sort  of  hybrid  creation.  Indeed,  he  is  hardly  expected  to  know 
what  he  is  himself,  but  he  is  so  numerous  in  Allentown,  that  you  couldn’t 
throw  a brick  on  Hamilton  street,  Saturday  evening,  without  hitting  him.  What 
an  anomalous  absurdity  to  call  any  human  creature  a Hemlock ! 

The  Hebrew  contingent  of  the  German  population  numbers  eighty-four 
souls.  They  came  principally  from  Baden  and  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Only  one  of 
them  is  of  Russian  birth.  They  are  included  in  sixteen  families.  We  have  two 
single  Hebrews  and  one  widow.  Their  numerical  strength  is  the  same  to-day 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  late  Henry  Schnurman  was  their  pioneer,  and 
came  to  Allentown  fifty-five  years  ago.  Levi  Simon  and  Simon  Rosenstiel  came 
later  and  the  colony  gradually  grew.  In  the  past,  two  Rabbis,  Rev.  Mr.  Reh- 
feld  and  Rev.  Mr.  Schreier,  ministered  to  their  spiritual  wants.  They  are  pas- 
torless now.  The  Hebrews  rapidly  melt  into  the  native  element,  too.  They  are 
among  our  most  desirable  and  peaceable  citizens.  In  obedience  to  Semitic  pro- 
chvity,  they  are  nearly  aU  engaged  in  trade.  Shrewd,  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing, their  contribution  to  the  sum  of  our  social  and  industrial  life  is  a welcome 
addition. 

Prior  to  1847  the  Dish  element  in  AJlentovni  was  comparatively  slight. 
That  fatal  year  brought  a gaunt  visitor  to  many  a hearthstone  in  the  “ Gem  of 
the  Sea,”  and  sent  the  Celtic  flood  in  ocean  hearses  to  the  land  that  held  the 
promise  that  there  were  bread  and  work  for  all,  and  the  sun  shone  always  there* 
To  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  into  the  tovms  and  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, out  where  industry  promised  a reward  for  the  toil  of  the  hand,  swept  the 
human  tide  which  the  laws  of  an  alien  government,  enacted  to  encourage  rapine 
and  robbery,  sent  thither  in  unwonted  volume.  It  was  the  year  of  the  gveatest 
Celtic  influx.  Allentown  had  just  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  the 
attraction  led  to  the  first  appreciable  increase  in  oiu  Lish  population.  Many  of 
the  arrivals  of  that  year  had  just  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  most  of  them  came 
from  other  industrial  centres  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  As  the  iron 
industry  developed,  the  Irish-American  population  proportionately  gi*ew  and 
reached  its  highest  figure  when  that  industry  touched  its  zenith.  At  one  time 
it  numbered  nearly  four  thousand  souls,  and  was  wont  to  shrink  and  expand  by 
a sort  of  barometric  sympathy  with  the  extension  and  contraction  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  The  depression  of  the  trade  caused  a considerable  Lish  exodus 
in  search  of  more  productive  fields,  so  that  the  population  now  numbers  about 
3,000.  The  Sixth  and  First  Wards,  particularly  the  former,  monopolize  nearly 
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the  whole  Irish- American  element  by  reason  of  the  propinquity  of  these  wards 
to  the  down-town  industries.  The  majority  of  the  Allentown  Irish  hail  from 
Donegal,  Cork  and  Derry ; but  there  is  hardly  a county  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
from  Dublin  to  the  Cove  of  Cork  that  hasn’t  its  representatives  in  Allentown. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  in  the  Sixth  Ward  who  can  speak 
the  Irish  language,  an  indication  that  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  are  pretty 
weU  represented.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sixth  Ward  are 
imdoubtedly  of  American  birth,  but  the  “ old  standers”  still  hold  their  own  with 
considerable  numerical  respectability.  Of  late  years,  since  the  sun  shines 
brighter  at  the  cottage  door  fast  by  the  wild  wood,  additions  from  over  the  sea 
have  been  scant.  The  absence  of  congenial  industry  is  also  a probable  cause  of  the 
stationary  strength  of  the  Irish  element.  As  there  was  generally  neither  the  op- 
portunity nor  the  incentive  to  acquire  a trade  in  the  old  land,  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  of  AUentoWn  have  been  and  now  are  engaged  in  manual  labor,  more  or  less 
skilled  by  experience.  There  is,  however,  hardly  any  department  of  our  industrial 
life  that  hasn’t  its  representatives  among  our  Irish-American  feUow  citizens.  Like 
the  Germans,  they  are  engaged  in  a multiplicity  of  pursuits.  Many  of  the 
younger  generation  are  expert  mechanics,  street  contracting  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  others,  the  professions  are  represented  and,  indeed,  pretty  much  the 
same  occupations  engross  their  time  and  skill  that  are  followed  by  other  AUen- 
tonians. 

Possessing  many  sterling  qualities  of  character,  the  Irish  of  Allentown  are 
an  important  and  influential  element  of  her  population.  Quick-minded,  intelli- 
gent, and  gifted  with  many  admirable  traits  of  head  and  heart,  they  lend 
piquancy  and  magnetism  to  Allentown  life ; while  as  factors  in  our  industrial 
economy  they  are  simply  unsurpassed. 

The  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh,  are  like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 
But  the  few  we  have,  occupy  leading  places  in  our  commerce  and  industries. 
That  they  are  intelligent  goes  without  saying,  and  it  is  a pity  that  they  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  justify  a more  extended  reference. 

The  handful  of  French  we  have  affect  the  First  Ward ; the  Italians  only 
come  in  the  music  season,  while  the  Hungarians  always  swap  us  for  the  coal 
towns.  We  usually  have  one  Chinaman,  sometimes  two,  but  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation is  so  fluctuating  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  it. 

The  father  of  old  Jim  Groves,  old  grandfather  Groves,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  colored  man  in  Allentown  proper.  Mingo  hadn’t  been  annexed  at 
that  time.  Old  Jim  in  his  day  was  a prime  favorite.  The  children  and  he  were 
always  the  best  of  friends  and  he  was  one  of  the  standing  institutions  of  the 
town.  It  is  claimed  for  his  memory,  that  he  drove  the  first  load  of  coal  uptown 
and  was  the  author  of  other  achievements  of  almost  equal  import.  When  Old 
Jim  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  there  was  widespread  regret.  The  colored 
element  now  numbers  thirty-three,  among  them  being  only  two  families.  The 
majority  are  single  young  men,  waiters  in  the  hotels,  and  are  invariably  polite, 
intelligent,  and  thorough  masters  of  their  business. 

Oh,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  bunching  us  all  together,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  Germans,  Irish,  Hebrews,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  French,  Italian,  Ethi- 
opian and  the  Chinaman,  there  isn’t  the  least  sin  in  being  occasionally  a little 
conceited  about  ourselves. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

ALLENTOWN  SOCIETY— ITS  GROWTH  AND  PROGRESS— THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD-PRESENT  STATUS 
—GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS,  PECULIARITIES,  &0. 

^%OCIETY  in  Allentown  is  a subject  so  elusive  that  its  treatment  is  beset 
with  many  peculiar  diliiculties.  Chief  among  them  is  its  phantom  char- 
acter.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  celebrated  lecture  on  Irish  snakes.  It 
was  brief  and  to  the  point : “In  Ireland  there  are  no  snakes.”  Witk 
almost  equal  truth,  and  certainly  v/ith  a good  deal  of  propriety,  might  it  be  said 
that  in  Allentown  there  is  no  society — in  the  offensive  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
used  in  less  favored  and  less  cultivated  communities.  Attribute  the  peculiarity 
to  whatever  cause  you  may,  the  pleasing  fact  remains,  that  social  Allentown  may 
be  set  down  as  a pure  democracy.  Is  it  a happy  heritage  left  us  by  oui*  fathers  ? 
Is  it  owing  to  the  simple  conditions  of  life  that  prevaffed  in  our  past  ? Is  our 
culture  so  superior  that  it  looks  with  disdain  on  such  shadowy  claims  to  exclu- 
siveness as  birth,  and  lineage,  and  so-called  education  ? To  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources  must  w^e  trace  the  encouraging  social  condition  that  has  long  pre- 
vailed among  us. 

Our  fathers,  to  be  sure,  hadn’t  time  to  bother  themselves  with  such  trifling 
vagaries  as  social  conventions  and  kindred  clap-trap  that  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence of  somebody  that  is  better  than  somebody  else  in  the  neighborhood.  Dur- 
ing all  the  years  of  the  remote  golden  past,  not  even  a bud  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  society  appeared  above  the  ground.  That  the  germ  existed,  however, 
might  be  gathered  from  the  early  days  of  the  bar ; but  the  frost  of  a resenting 
public  opinion  nipped  the  little  stranger  before  it  peeped  above  the  ground.  We 
never  tolerated  airs,  and  w^e  don’t  to-day.  The  result  is  that  offensive  prig- 
gishness in  Allentown  is  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth.  The  social  simplicity  that 
marked  the  long,  dreamy  years  that  stretched  away  before  the  war,  recognized 
no  distinctions.  Those  years  were  busy  making  money,  and  builduig  up  the 
valley  that  posterity  might  be  relieved  of  the  torturing  talons  of  early  adversity. 
When  everything  was  ready  then  came  the  w^ar. 

Ah,  the  war ! What  changes  it  wuought ! The  social  and  moral  evolutions 
that  followed  the  track  of  battles  have  been  greater  than  all  the  other  results  of 
the  great  conflict  put  together.  War  is  a great  pioneer.  The  conservatism 
which  w^as  a feature  of  our  condition  kept  us  late  in  arriving  at  the  point  whither 
the  result  of  the  war  pointed.  It  brought  activity  in  commerce  and  trade,  eas- 
ily-made money,  luxuries  theretofore  unthought  of,  broader  and  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  world  at  large,  and  easy  financial  conditions  that  enabled  us  to 
stretch  out  and  grasp  something  better  than  money,  so  we  sent  our  sons  outside 
to  be  educated,  and  our  daughters  to  fashionable  academies  and  when  they  aU 
came  home  something  like  genuine  society  began  to  appear — not  the  vulgar 
society  of  other  places,  but  society  in  its  higher  and  purer  sense  where  congenial 
souls  meet,  and  kindred  spirits  commune,  and  the  wholesome  association  with 
the  aid  of  public  opinion,  is  never  more  allowed  to  crop  out  in  an  undignified 
attempt  at  exclusiveness.  Allentowm  always  resents  that.  The  result  is  that  for 
simplicity  and  stately  dignity,  Allentown  society  has  few  equals.  SomewEat  in 
embryo  it  showed  signs  of  just  such  growth.  It  is  composed,  such  as  it  is,  of 
the  young  of  similar  age  and  tastes,  and  is  thus  far  confined  to  a comparatively 
narrow  coterie.  Its  lines  are  by  no  means  as  rigid  as  those  that  encircle  the 
Indian  castes,  but  such  precaution  is  entirely  needless.  The  elders  are  not  much 
given  to  social  intercourse,  again  in  the  proper  society  meaning,  of  course.  They 
are  individually  content  to  be  entertainers.  Time  isn’t  frittered  away  in  friv- 
olous amusements  as  in  other  society,  but  is  profitably  employed.  It  is  curious 
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to  note  tliat  the  professions  take  but  little  part  in  this  somewhat  incipient  social 
movement,  but  there  may  be  reasons  for  it.  The  lay  attention  of  the  bar  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  politics.  Business,  too,  thus  far,  is  so  inexorable  in  its 
demands  that  the  time  for  social  intercourse  is  limited.  Our  society  is  natural 
rather  than  artificial.  If  thefe  is  anything  in  Allentown  capable  of  lifting  you 
into  social  prominence  it  is  money.  Culture  doesn’t  arrogate  to  itself  the  func- 
tions of  a society  mentor  with  us,  and  culture  is  common.  All,  practical  to  the 
last,  we  Pennsylvania  Dutch  have  been  sufficiently  gifted  with  the  utilitarian 
spirit  to  base  whatever  shadow  of  social  pre-eminence  we  have  upon  a firm 
pedestal.  After  the  years  have  sobered  the  ardor  and  cooled  the  social  ambition 
of  our  people,  they  assume  an  attitude  of  indifierence  to  social  elevation.  That’s 
why  our  receptions  an'd  progressive  euchre  parties  are  mostly  composed  of  the 
callow  element,  those  who  have  gone  to  school  together,  or  wherever  a suggestion 
from  nature  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  souls  with  but  a single  thought  and 
hearts  that  beat  as  one,  should  not  remain  eternally  separated.  It  is  so  the 
world  over.  It  was  almost  just  the  same  in  Allentown  seventy  years  ago. 
Social  conditions  so  happily  adjusted  are  very  friendly  to  matrimony.  We 
marry  early.  There  is  every  incentive  to  early  marriage — our  young  men  are 
self-reliant  and  the  footstool  doesn’t  present  a comelier  array  of  young  ladies  than 
this  Allentown  of  ours.  Old  bachelors  we  have,  of  course ; but  they  are  scarce. 
The  number  in  this  city  who  have  conspired  with  themselves  to  let  the  human 
race  die  out,  is  so  small  that  they  contribute  a dash  of  novelty  rather  than  con- 
stitute an  element  in  our  social  life, 

Seriously,  anything  like  an  adequate  description  of  Allentown  society  would 
comfortably  fill  the  pages  of  an  ordinary  sized  volume.  And  even  then  you 
wouldn’t  have  to  call  attention  to  such  barnacle  elements  in  our  social  life  as  the 
disposition  of  our  youth,  with  such  Fourth-of-July  equality  notions  as  lead  them 
to  ignore  the  claims  of  age,  station  and  worth,  to  be  addressed  otherwise  than  by 
their  irreverent  first  names.  Mr.  Himmelberger  may  be  president  of  half  the 
industrial  corporations  in  the  city,  but  to  the  street  gamin  and  gilded  child  of 
fortune  he  is  Jake,  or  Jim,  or  Bill,  just  as  the  unaspiring  scavenger  is.  Oh,  there 
is  a charm  about  society  under  such  pristine  conditions,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
an  outsider  to  appreciate.  You  simely  wouldn’t  expect  the  writer  to  make  even 
the  slightest  allusion  to  such  a possibility  as  young  ladies,  selecting  the  sides  of 
streets  for  promenading  purposes  solely  upon  the  ground  of  their  five  or  ten 
cent  socially  adjudged  value.  But — would  you  believe  it  ? — there  are  young 
ladies  who  regard  certain  sides  of  certain  streets  as  the  five-cent  side.  Just 
think  of  it ! You  can  always  rest  assured,  however,  that  such  young  ladies  are 
not  fair  types  of  oui*  culture — they  are  lacking  in  the  elements  of  breeding  and 
might  be  truthfully  set  down  as  shoddy.  No  young  lady  that  deserves  a place 
in  Allentown’s  higher  social  circles  would  for  once  think  of  making  a commer- 
ical  distinction  between  sides  of  streets.  Most  folks  say  such  folks  are  simply 
vulgar.  You  would  only  expect  them  to  exist  in  the  formative  state  of  society. 
They  are  otherwise  intelligent,  speak  English  as  everybody  in  Allentown  does 
nowadays,  and  are  widely  different  from  that  crude  social  status  that  looked  com- 
placently upon  such  social  anachronisms  as  dancing  all  night  and  going  home 
with  the  girls  in  the  morning.”  Society  in  this  chapter  is  generally  used  in  its 
Pickwickian  sense  rather  than  in  the  outside  vulgar  one  that  talks  about  blood 
and  surface  cultivation  and  family  and  relative  bosh.  Distinctions  with  us  are 
microscopic,  and  that  fact  explains  our  self-gratulation,  freedom  from  such  whims 
as  make  Tom,  and  Dick,  and  Jerry,  individualities  by  reason  of  their  worth  or 
lineage. 

Where  every  prospect,  mental  and  physical,  pleases,  the  upward  strides 
which  society  in  Allentown  will  make  during  the  next  decade  are  incalculable. 
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Tliat  the  elements  of  an  advanced  social  condition  are  here  nobody  will  attempt 
to  deny.  Culture  we  have  in  abundance  and  personal  charm  is  a drug  with  us. 
You  might  traverse  Pennsylvania  from  its  centre  to  every  point  in  its  circum- 
ference  and  vainlessly  seek  a more  aesthetic  taste  than  is  everywhere  visible  in 
this  favored  city  of  Allentown.  In  the  matter  of  personal  neatness  our  people 
challenge  the  world.  In  the  matter  of  beauty  our  ladies  stand  pre-eminent.  la 
the  matter  of  disposition,  if  Hamilton  street  on  Saturday  evening  doesn’t  offer  a 
picture  in  which  gayety  and  winsome  life  are  prominent  features,  then  where 
will  we  hope  to  find  it  ? 

The  society  of  the  future,  what  will  its  characteristics  be  ? Deep  culture  and 
democratic  leaning  Avill  be  two  of  them.  Toleration  of  less  favored  conditions 
will  be  emphasized.  The  happy  basis  of  our  society  is  solely  an  inheritance. 
Its  spirit  will  permeate  and  leaven  AUentown  society  for  decades  yet  to  come. 
UnOonscious  inheritance  is  the  blessing  in  disguise  that  rests  below  our  social 
fabric.  The  best  traits  the  human  race  boasts  are  derived  from  the  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  before.  The  common  house-dog  turns  aroimd  three  times 
before  lying  down  because  his  Tartar  ancestor  on  the  steppes  of  Asia  beyond 
the  Ural  was  impeded  in  stretching  himself  by  the  stiffness  of  the  long  grass. 
If  we  but  reflect  on  our  firmly  rooted  traits  and  heritages — heritages  for  weal 
or  woe,  socially  considered, — the  good  that  marked  the  past  is  ours  in  profusion ; 
the  evil  has  been  forced  by  time. 

Society  in  Allentown ! Match  it  for  winsome  features  anywhere  in  this  green, 
flowery,  rock-built  Eepublic  if  you  can.  ,, 


CHAPTEK  X. 

..ALLENTOWN’S  OLLAPODEIDA— HER  AMUSEMENTS  - HER  ‘‘BIG  THURSDAY ’’  — HER  POLITICS  — HER 
GAMES  — HER  STREET,  MERCANTILE  AND  HOTEL  LIFE. 

/^^HE  element  that  is  missing  from  the  sum  of  social  attractions,  contributing 
A to  make  Allentown  the  quasi  Elysium  that  she  is,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
We  have  gifts  in  the  direction  of  healthy  social'  enjoyment  that  meet  us 
at  the  cradle  and  only  say  good-bye  at  the  tomb.  The  thoughts  of  our 
morning  in  life  are  nearly  aU  expressed  in  English,  that  being  the  language  of 
the  nursery.  It  is  only  after  we  can  toddle  and  get  out  in  the  streets  that  we 
encounter  the  juvenile  rabble  that  teach  us  to  lisp  the  musical  Pennsylvania 
Dutch.  English  to-day  is  the  leading  tongue,  the  language  of  business,  and  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  for  domestic  consumption.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  daily 
becoming  more  Anglicized,  English  words  being  the  linguistic  interlopers  that 
add  themselves  every  day  to  the  local  vernacular. 

Authentic  history  is  dumb  as  to  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  circus  in 
Allentown,  but  it  must  have  been  a gala  occasion,  indeed.  We  are  far  from 
being  unfriendly  to  decorous  excitement  and  the  tinsel  of  pageant.  If  you  doubt 
the  statement,  you  have  only  to  recall  how  slight  the  provocation  may  be  to  get 
up  a procession.  AUentown  would  faU  all . out  of  sorts  if  she  couldn’t  scrape 
together  elements  of  a procession  on  Easter  Monday,  or  some  other  congenial 
way  of  observing  the  time-honored  holiday.  The  city  gets  the  dumps  whenever 
she  has  to  pass  Pingscht  Mondawg  without  a firemen’s  parade.  The  charm  of  all 
our  gala  occasions  is  that  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  decorously  and  let  the  heart 
rather  than  the  head  contribute  to' our  modes  of  enjoyment. 

Nobody  would  think  of  expecting  that  ordinary  doses  of  gayety  would  sat- 
isfy us  on  “ Big  Thursday”  of  our  Fair  week.  The  Lehigh  County  Agricultural 
Society’s  annual  exhibition  is  the  occasion  of  our  greatest  yearly  meeting.  It  is 
then  the  memory  of  the  firemen’s  parade  and  the  political  procession  pale  into 
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insignificence.  The  recollection  of  the  big  circus  pageant  hides  its  diminished 
head.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  secret  society  conclave  in  annual  convention 
assembled  humbly  takes  a rear  seat,  and  Allentown  for  the  nonce  assumes  in  ap- 
pearance Gothamite,  Parisian  and  Cockney  proportions. 

Oh,  Big  Thursday,  of  Fair  week — just  think  of  it.  It  is  then  that  30,000  of 
us  get  together  and  the  air  is  blue  with  English  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  excite- 
ment. We  come  from  every  corner  of  the  county.  Excursion  trains  carry  the 
coal  regions  hither,  and  bring  up  Easton  and  Bethlehem,  and  carry  down  the 
“valley  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Catasauqua.  We  are  trim  and  natty  and  attractive ; 
and  Philadelphia  fakirs  add  an  element  of  piquancy  that  sauces  our  home  capa- 
bilities of  making  things  howl.  It  is  only  on  Big  Thursday  that  we  get  together 
and  compare  notes  about  our  scattered  freundscliaft  It  is  then  we  learn  all 
about  how  our  folks  are  doing  in  Dayton,  and  Akron,  and  Sidney,  Ohio,  and 
other  places  West.  It  is  then  we  blow  about  the  progress  of  our  connections 
that  ruminate  nearer  the  setting  sun.  Just  imagine  how  the  crowd  surges  and 
the  glasses  clink,  and  the  air  becomes  resonant  of  Nimsch  aw  ains  mit?'’  “ Frok 
amol  der  dingericJi  wass  er  hawha  ivill and  kindred  articulations  of  mutual  good 
will  that  achieves  its  prime  ascendancy  on  Big  Thursday.  Ah,  woe  betide  the 
Xiehigh  yokel  that  fails  to  add  his  flame  to  the  coloring  of  the  Allentown  Fair. 
He  must,  indeed,  have  whistled  her  image  down  the  wind  who  hasn’t  his  best 
^1  linked  nearest  his  heart  on  Big  Thursday.  Buxom  and  blossoming  in  all 
her  wealth  of  charms,  how  she  blazes  the  hearts  of  the  natives  when  her  flourish- 
ing, blushing,  stalwart  proportions  pop  from  the  rig  to  the  worshipping  Allen- 
town earth  on  Big  Thursday.  The  very  horse  that  draws-  her  looks  proud  of 
Jiis  task.  His  round  sleek  figure  tells  of  the  care  devoted  to  horse  cultivation  in 
Jjehigh.  The  old  Kosinantes,  a semblance  of  whose  existence  in  Lehigh  equine 
society  would  be  interpreted  as  a gross  robbery  of  the  boneyard,  are  rare  as  con- 
sistency in  our  peaceful  valleys.  We  vigilantly  guard  the  w^elfare  of  our  horses. 
And  when  they  add  our  belles  to  the  music  of  the  Allentown  Fair,  the  harmony 
is  complete.  Many  a metropolitan  rose  might  well  envy  the  tinge  of  the  beauty 
of  our  fair  native  stock.  It  is  the  wont  of  the  ignorant  world  to  assume  that 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  hillsides  and  valleys  are  not  abreast  in  the  realm  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  attractions  in  both  sexes.  Let  the  doubting  Thomas  come  hither 
during  Fair  week  and  his  doubts  will  be  quickly  dispelled.  In  the  matter  of 
physical,  personal  and  general  intelligence  he  will  find  our  people  second  to  none 
in  this  broad  land,  and  if  he  wants  to  gauge  a people  by  their  physical  products 
and  external  appearance,  let  all  the  half-informed  skeptics  from  the  lakes  to  the 
gulf,  come  and  see  for  themselves.  For  horse  races,  social  chat  and  kaleidoscopic 
social  attractions  commend  us  to  the  Allentown  Fair  every  time.  Acknowledged 
to  be  the  first  county  fair  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  harm  in  regarding  its 
p^puliarities  as  typical  of  our  life  and  general  society  complexion.  Our  horse 
races  rank  among  the  first  in  the  State,  and  hence  the  crowd  that  throngs  us  on 
Big  Thursday.  Good  nature  and  honhommie  are  always  bulging  features  of  our 
social  gatherings.  In  aspect  no  people  have  less  cause  to  complain  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  tailors  and  milliners.  In  moral  propriety  we  reach  out  for  the 
prize  nearly  every  time.  Physically  we  proudly  challenge  the  world  for  superior 
specimens  of  the  race  than  Allentown  presents. 

Of  course,  we  have  our  ideas  of  enjoyment.  Who  originated  dado,  or  dadda, 
or  daata,  is  a historical  question,  although  a man  named  Schnurman  is  credited 
with  being  the  author  of  the  game.  It  was  the  inborn  desire  of  the  human  race 
to  exhibit  their  graces  of  person,  and  gratify  a hankering  after  association  that 
sent  the  first  human  tide  ebbing  and  flowing  on  Hamilton  street,  Saturday  even- 
ings. It  is  then  our  youth  and  beauty  dazzle  and  blaze  along  our  chief  thor- 
oughfare, and  many  hearts  that  now  throb  as  two  then  throbbed  as  one  for  the 
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first  and  only  time.  Hamilton  street  Saturday  evenings  is  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  human  hearts  since  the  race  first  started  on  its  proud  career  of  con- 
quering and  being  conquered.  Up  and  down  surges  the  crowd  in  all  the  glory" 
of  barber-shop  neatness  and  holiday  attire.  Our  stores  blaze  with  attractions 
and  electric  lights.  Just  look  at  some  of  our  mercantile  descriptions  in  this  vol- 
ume for  a complete  picture  of  the  leading  houses  in  Allentown  business  life. 
Our  hotels  we  are  justly  proud  of.  Palatial  in  extent  and  Bonifacian  in  cheer, 
they  reflect  some  of  the  delights  of  life  among  us.  How  the  old  style  has  given 
place  to  the  new ! Why,  the  m^n  are  alive  that  remember  when  the  harshtub  was 
the  common  dormitory  of  the  traveler,  when  the  cigar-box  sat  on  the  counter 
and  invited  every  imbiber  of  a three-cent  whiskey  to  take  a gratuitous  smoke, 
cigars  being  then  four  for  a cent,  the  market  oscilating  as  the  cabbage  crop  waxed 
or  waned.  In  those  good  old  days  we  were  strangers  to  style,  fought  our  bat- 
tles with  the  tongue  and  met  as  friends  when  the  linguistic  tiger’s  strife  was  over. 

Politics?  Oh,  well,  political  craft  and  cunning  and  contention  will  come 
with  time. 

Change  came  with  the  years  and  every  day  looks  upon  a more  Anghcized  or 
Yankeefied  people,  alas,  that  it  should  be  said.  But  the  recollection  of  the  hal- 
eyon  time  will  be  slow  to  fade  from  our  -memories.  Our  trim,  attractive  homes 
may  in  some  measure  atone  for  the  simplicity  of  ways  that  adorned  our  morning 
of  life,  but  our  toward  manners,  our  vain  tricks,  our  assumption  of  slyle,  what 
element  in  the  years  to  come  will  sufficiently  appease  the  ages  of  the  past  for  the 
havoc  they  have  Avrought ! 


CHAPTEPv  XL 

OUR  HEALTH  — OUR  MORALS  — OUR  EXCELLENT  WaTER  SUPPLY  AND  OUR  UNEQUALLED 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

tNE  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  good-looking  is  because  we  are  so  healthy. 
Search  the  land  over  and  you  can’t  beat  us  in  the  matter  of  health.  We 
usually  live  until  time  gets  ashamed  of  herself  and  calls  a halt  in  the 
interest  of  her  reputation.  “I  don’t  exactly  know  the  price  of  these 
things,”  said  the  rosy  merchant  out  near  Macungie,  “my  great  grandson  runs  the 
store  and  he  is  oA^er  to  Ellinstown,  (Allentown),  at  court  on  the  jury  this  w^eek.’* 
Health  is  a drug  with  us.  The  compilation  of  this  record  necessitated  an  inves- 
tigation that  placed  Allentown  third  as  to  health  in.  a list  of  thirty-five  cities., 
A death  rate  of  only  18  in  a thousand  a year  speaks  for  itself.  That  was  the 
year  1885,  when  New  York’s  contribution  to  the  tomb  was  no  less  than  36 
in  a thousand.  Boston  had  24 ; Baltimore,  20 ; St.  Louis,  19 ; Washington,  24 ; 
Memphis,  24;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  29;  Hartford,  21;  Providence,  19 ; St.  Paul, 
15;  Utica,  N.  Y,  19;  Atlanta,  21;  Concord,  N.  H.,  19;  Burlington,  Ver.,  20; 
Cincinnati,  20;  Newark,  24;  New  Haven,  17;  Knoxville,  19;  Brooklyn,  23; 
New  Orleans,  29 ; Kansas  City,  19 ; Pittsburgh,  19 ; Savannah,  23 ; and  Oakland, 
13.  The  average  death  rate  for  all  these  cities  is  20,  whereas  Allentown’s  is 
only  18.  The  ridge  upon  which  Allentown  perches  is  so  high  above  the  sea  that 
a sniff  of  the  ozone  of  our  heather  is  a rejuvenating  element  in  itself.  Clear  and 
diamond-bristling,  gush  the  waters  from  their  inexhaustible  source  in  the  hill- 
side that  slake  our  thirst  and  make  us  feel  like  athletic  Allentonians  every  day 
in  the  week.  Mr.  S.  S.  Thompson  superintends  the  water,  and  it  isn’t  a bit  to 
his  discredit  that  he  was  born  at  JenkintoAvn,  Montgomery  county,  Jifly  12, 
1832.  Neither  should  we  charge  it  up  to  Mr.  Henry  Snyder  that  he  was  bom 
in  Bavaria,  Nov.  12,  1853,  or  to  Mr.  Hiram  J.  Both,  that  he  is  a son  of  the  sod 
and  vigilant  watchman  of  Allentown’s  water  interests.  Unlike  other  cities  that 
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rely  on  contaminated  sources  for  their  water,  we  derive  ours  pure  as  the  driven, 
snow  from  nature’s  great  reservoir  of  purity,  the  hillside  spring.  Don’t  be  sur- 
prised at  our  healthy  moral  condition  after  you  have  considered  this  fact.  We 
all  wear  out  before  we  die  out.  The  spruce-looking  man  with  the  air  of  only 
fifty  springs  about  him  in  the  streets  of  Allentown  is  usually  an  octogenarian. 
We  can’t  help  being  healthy,  and  health  the  world  over  brings  morals  in  its 
track.  Talking  about  morals  you  can’t  beat  us.  We  scorn  to  boast,  but,  let  it 
be  said  that  for  healthy  moral  condition  this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave  has  to  hump  herself  if  she  wants  to  present  a locality  that  gets  ahead  of  us. 

Whenever  the  water  attempts  to  get  ahead  of  us  we  have  a friend  in  the 
Allentown  Fire  Department  that  is  the  envy  of  Pennsylvania.  Look  back  at  our- 
fire  and  water  past — why  it  was  in  1811  that  the  law  authorized  our  first  fire^ 
ladders.  In  1816  we  emphatically  said  that  our  fire  ladders  shouldn’t  be  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  breated.  In  1820  we  got  buckets.  The 
Friendship  was  the  first  company  and  ran  the  engine.  In  1830  the  Lehigh 
Hose  Company  was  flourishing,  that  was  when  we  got  our  first  hose  w^agon.  In 
1836,  400  feet  of  hose  was  added  to  our  ability  to  squelch  conflagrations,  and  in 
1837  the  Friendship  Company  told  Councils  that  it  was  hungry  for  a new  engine. 
It  got  it  in  1838.  Then  the  Humane  Company  was  organized  and  they  got  an 
engine,  too ; Jos.  F.  Newhard  was  its  president,  by  the  way,  and  just  think  of  it^ 
Eli  J.  Saeger  was  president  of  the  Lehigh  Company  in  1840,  and  0 tempora,  O 
mores,  our  genial,  popular  friend,  Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Hagenbuch,  was  vice-president. 
August  26,  1843,  saw  the  first  exhibition  of  our  powers,  when  the  water  battle 
took  place  on  the  square.  In  the  early  days  we  had  pecks  of  trouble  with  our 
water  supply.  There  was  once  talk  of  getting  it  from  the  Lehigh  Mountain  by 
gravity.  Li  1850  the  Allentown  Water  Company  tried  its  hands  with  but  slen- 
der financial  encouragement,  but  it  paid  Henry  King  $6,315  for  the  spring  prop- 
erty and  thereafter  made  faces  at  water  dearth  and  ill-health.  Criticism,  more 
or  less  well-founded,  became  rampant  and  the  heads  of  the  water  department 
didn’t  sleep  on  piUows  of  roses  for  months.  In  April,  1852,  the  citizens  under 
ths  leadership  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  E.  Wright,  rose  in  their  might  and  took  a 
whack  at  prevalent  abuses.  They  were  gradually  connected,  and  in  1856  the 
water  house  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  Little  Lehigh  and  proclaimed  itself  a 
thing  of  beauty.  In  1858  the  Allentown  Water  Company  appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  companies  composing  the  present  fire  department  were  organized  at. 
widely  different  periods.  The  Good  Will  came  into  existence,  June  27,  1850,  with 
Colonel  Good  as  its  first  president.  It  became  the  owner  of  the  first  steamer  in 
the  city,  in  1865,  and  moved  into  its  present  quarters  in  1870. 

The  Columbia  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Friendship,  December  13,  1853,  with 
Joseph  F.  Newhard  as  president.  It  acquired  the  second  steamer  in  town,  April 
7,  1866,  at  a cost  of  $6,000.  The  building  was  erected  in  1855,  but  has  since 
been  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  two  upper  floors. 

The  America  Hose  Company  was  organized  in  1864,  with  James  Hausman 
in  the  presidential  office.  It  was  constructed  out  of  Avhat  was  left  of  the  Lehigh, 
the  Young  America  and  the  Eagle.  In  1870  its  quarters  were  erected. 

The  Liberty  saw  the  light,  September  20,  1869,  under  the  presidency  of 
John  W.  Sepp.  Forty  members  signed  its  roll  at  the  time  of  organization.  In 
1871,  its  house  was  built  and  a handsome  steamer  added  to  its  capacity  for 
usefulness. 

The  Hibernia  Hose  Compaii}"  came  into  existence  in  1871,  and  is  comfort- 
ably housed  in  the  brick  building,  631  Ridge  Road.  About  the  same  time  the 
Allen  Company  was  started  in  the  First  Ward  and  became  the  owner  of  its. 
splendid  steamer  in  1882.  In  1881,  the  Rescue  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
was  organized. 
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In  February,  1870,  all  these  companies  were  brought  under  a collective 
organization  as  a city  department.  Simon  P.  Snyder  was  the  first  chief.  W.  K. 
Ruhe,  present  mayor,  succeeded  him  in  1872,  and  served  three  years.  John  P. 
Dillinger  became  chief  in  1875,  and  also  served  three  years,  when  he  was  re- 
elected and  is  now  in  ofiice.  He  was  born  here  May  3,  1833. 

All  the  companies  are  handsomely  housed  except  the  Columbia,  which  is 
almost  homeless  in  its  Hall  street  shanty.  The  America  Hose  Company  at  16 
South  Sixth  street,  is  well  housed.  It  has  Joseph  Lentz  for  president,  Charles 
Weisbach  for  Secretary,  and  Harry  Snyder  and  Francis  Mertz  respectively  fore- 
man and  assistant  foreman.  It  has  over  140  members. 

The  Good  Will  is  at  Eighth  and  Maple  streets,  well  provided  for,  has  75 
members,  and  is  officered  by  Edwin  H.  Stine,  president ; J.  P.  Dillinger,  secre- 
, tary ; N.  H.  Dell  and  P.  S.  A.  Becker,  foreman  and  assistant  foreman. 

The  Columbia  in  Hall  street  has  70  members,  and  is  under  the  presidency 
of  E.  H.  Benninger,  while  F.  J.  Strahley  is  secretary,  Franklin  A.  Ruhe  and 
Charles  E.  G.  Scholl  are  foreman  and  assistant. 

The  Liberty  is  presided  over  by  George  J.  Kline,  at  715  Chew  street.  It 
has  120  members,  and  is  quite  prosperous.  E.  H.  Mullen  is  foieman,  and  E. 
Baum,  assistant. 

The  Hibernia  has  comfortable  quarters  for  its  65  members,  and  is  officered 
by  Patrick  Conlon,  president,;  John  Hanlon,  secretary;  Thomas  Kennedy  and 
William  Bennicoff,  foreman  and  assistant. 

The  Allen  has  a two-story  brick  dwelling,  at  132  Linden  street,  and  82  mem- 
bers. Its  officers  are  Henry  Ylieulon,  president;  G.  W.  D.  Fussehnan,  secre- 
tary; James  Butz,  foreman;  and  William  Woodring,  assistant. 

The  officers  of  the  Rescue  are  Jacob  Miller,  president ; J.  W.  Grader,  secre- 
tary ; Harry  Snyder,  foreman ; and  George  Seagi’eaves,  assistant.  It  has  25  mem- 
bers, but  doesn’t  fare  sumptuously  in  the  way  of  accommodations. 

Thirty-five  fire  police  do  yeoman  sersdce  under  the  captaincy  of  George  J. 
Kline.  The  fire-alarm  is  an  invaluable  adjunct.  The  entire  force  consists  of 
574  active  members  and  12  horses.  The  area  of  fire  limits  is  2011  square  acres. 
The  department  has  a record  of  which  every  Allen<tonian  may  justly  boast.  It 
embraces  the  fiower  of  the  city’s  manhood  and  its  members  have  repeatedly 
braved  death  in  defence  of  life  and  property.  Should  it  ever  cease  to  exist  as  a 
department  of  volunteers,  its  members  will  console  themselves  that  its  history 
will  include  some  of  the  bravest  deeds  of  heroism  in  our  civil  annals. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS  OF  ALLENTOWN— HER  CHURCHES  AND  PASTORS— 

HER -SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  Etc. 

aT  would  be  hard  to  find  a city  better  supplied  than  this  with  means  of  spir- 
itual comfort  and  educational  advancement.  Zealous  shepherds,  repre^ 
senting  nearly  every  shade  of  theological  opinion,  are  vigilant  in  their 
watch  of  our  spiritual  welfare.  We  have  twenty-four  leading  churches 
and  nearly  as  many  pastors.  The  Lutheran  churches  embrace  the  majority  of 
commimicants  and  their  history  Avould  be  a record  of  the  city’s  religious  progress. 
Our  people  are  piously  disposed  and  none  suffer  for  want  of  shrines  at  which  to 
offer  their  devotions. 

One  of  the  oldest  churches  we  have  is  Zion’s  Reformed,  at  Hamilton  and 
Church  streets.  A handsome  and  costly  structure  is  now  bemg  reared  on  this 
historic  site  and  the  indefatigible  young  pastor.  Rev.  E.  A.  Gernant,  and  his 
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floiirishiDg  congregation  deserve  credit  for  the  spirit  that  is  calling  such  a beau- 
tiful temple  into  being. 

St.  John’s  Enghsh  Reformed  Church,  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets,  is  a stately 
structure  with  a large  congTegation,  ministered  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Wag- 
ner, an  able  divine. 

St.  John’s  English  Lutheran,  on  Fifth  street,  is  a beautiful  church  with  a 
growing  flock,  whose  pastor  is  the  well-knovm  Rev.  Dr.  Repass. 

Salem’s  Reformed,  on  Chew  street,  has  the  spiritual  needs  of  its  congrega- 
tion well  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  G.  Dubbs. 

Salem  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  on  Linden  street,  is  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Bohner. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Fifth  and  Court  streets,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Pollock,  and  is  in  a flourishing  condition. 

St.  Michael’s  Lutheran  Church,  at  Ninth  and  Turner  streets,  has  the  popu- 
lar Rev.  G.  Spieker,  for  its  guide. 

St.  Paul’s  German  Lutheran,  on  South  Eighth  street,  is  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Hay. 

St.  Peter’s  German  Lutheran,  at  Chew  street  and  Ridge  Road,  has  for  pas- 
tor, Rev.  George  F.  Gardner. 

The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  on  Linden  street,  is  conducted  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Runk. 

Zion’s  Evangelical,  on  Liberty  street,  is  attended  to  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Warfel. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  on  Ridge  Road,  is 
guided  by  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Donegan. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  at  Fourth  and  Pine 
streets,  is  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mans. 

The  Baptist  Church,  at  Sixth  and  Chew  streets,  is  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
F.  S.  Dobbins. 

The  Ebenezer  Evangelical  Church,  on  Linden  street,  has  as  its  shepherd  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bliem. 

The  Free  Methodist  Chapel,  at  Eighth  and  Chew  streets,  enjoys  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Rev. . 

Rev.  Mr.  Kline  guards  tfie  spiritual  well-being  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church, 
at  Fifth  and  Linden  streets. 

The  Church  of  the  Mediator,  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  is  not  regularly  supplied. ' 

Rev.  J.  W.  Floover  has  charge  of  the  Ebenezer  Evangelical,  on  Turner  near 
Seventh  street. 

Christ’s  Reformed  Church,  of  the  First  Ward,  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Rev. 
M.  H.  Diefenderfer. 

The  First  Ward  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  is  under  the  pas- 
toral guidance  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Lehr. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Linden  and  Law  streets,  is  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Pickersgill. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  Chew  street,  is  another  of  our  flour- 
ishing churches. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  worship  at  829  Hamilton  street,  and  are  spir- 
itually provided  for  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  E.  Schreck. 

Indeed,  there  is  little  excuse  in  Allentown  for  any  of  us  to  suffer  for  want 
«of  spiritual  sustenance  with  such  an  array  of  churches  and  such  a list  of  zealous 
pastors. 

Our  graded  school  system  is  pronounced  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  practicable 
to  get  it.  The  city  has  sixty-one  schools,  presided  over  by  sixty-six  teachers, 
fourteen  male  and  fifty-two  female.  The  schools  are  divided  in  departments  as 
follows : High  Schools,  2 ; Grammar,  6 ; Secondary,  15 ; Advanced  Primary,  16 ; 
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Primary,  22.  The  total  enrollment  during  last  year  was  3760,  the  average  attend- 
ance was  2579.  Twenty-one  graduates  passed  to  spheres  of  usefulness  from  the 
High  School.  The  average  cost  per  month  of  teaching  our  young  ideas  how  to 
shoot  is  eighty  cents.  Last  year  the  number  of  cases  justifying  corporal  punish- 
ment was  547,  being  220  less  than  in  1884,  an  encouraging  sign  of  juvenile 
reform.  Thus  far  this  year  the  number  made  familiar  with  the  patter  of  the 
shingle  was  351.  The  First  Ward,  with  its  nine  school-rooms,  furnished  forty- 
three  refracbory  subjects  ; the  Second  Ward,  with  eight  schools,  twenty-five;  the 
Third  Ward,  with  six  schools,  sixty-three ; Jhe  Fourth  and  Seventh  Wards,  with 
'foiu*teen  schools,  sixteen;  the  Fifth  Ward,  with  twelve  schools,  ninety-five;  the 
Sixth  Ward,  with  eight  schools,  eighty- three ; and  the  Eighth  Ward,  with  four 
schools,  twenty-six.  Under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Landis,  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Allentown  have  reached  a rare  degree  of  efficiency. 

What  complexion  wore  the  earlier  school  life  of  Allentown  ? Our  sources 
of  information  on  this  subject  are  vague.  In  1795,  a teacher  named  Brown,  an 
L-ishman,  began  to  lead  our  great  gTand-parents  in  the  intellectual  way  they 
should  go.  Mr.  Thatcher  was  the  teacher  from  1796  to  1800.  The  next  peda- 
gogue was  a man  named  Eberhard,  and  then  came  John  Byan.  The  schools 
usually  sheltered  themselves  wherever  they  got  a chance,  and  the  school  furniture 
was  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  description.  Fifty  cents  a month  at  that 
time  would  buy  one  a fair  education,  the  term  only  lasted  three  months  in  the 
year  and  the  teacher  was  responsible  to  no  authority,  but  was  undisputed  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed.  They  were  free  and  easy  teachers  that  taught  our 
gTand-sires,  and  fitness  for  the  position  was  nob  necessarily  one  of  the  prerequi- 
sites to  obtaining  it.  A¥hen  John  Boyd  opened  a school  in  town  early  in  this 
century,  education  received  a w^ound  that  caused  her  to  limp  for  years.  Mr. 
Boyd  understood  no  word  of  German  nor  did  his  pupils  understand  a syllable  of 
English.  The  birch  and  the  cowskin  were  the  inducements  held  out  to  argue 
our  urchin  forefathers  into  studious  habits  a hundred  years  ago.  Deference  was 
paid  the  gentler  sex  by  opening  a school  for  girls  in  1813.  The  schoolmasters 
had  an  organization  as  early  as  1827  and  used  to  meet  at  Worman’s  Temple,  at 
the  Silver  or  Crystal  Spring,  now  the  Fountain  House.  The  old  Allentown  Acad- 
emy that  educated  nearly  all  our  local  gveat  men  during  its  career  was  chartered 
in  1814,  and  began  active  business  in  1827,  which  it  continued  till  a few  years 
ago.  A Young  Ladies  Seminary  appeared  here  in  1831  and  the  Allentown  Sem- 
inary made  its  appearance  in  1848.  A superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed 
in  1851.  The  Allentown  High  School  for  both  sexes  was  established  in  1858. 
Since  then  educational  facilities  have  grown  apace  with  our  progress  in  other 
respects. 

Muhlenberg  College,  for  the  higher  educating  of  youth,  was  organized  in 
1867.  It  grew  out  of  the  old  Allentown  Seminary  and  has  been  a great  blessing 
to  the  city.  Its  buildings  and  grounds  are  spacious  and  its  standard  among  the 
highest.  It  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  flour- 
ishing educational  institutions  in  the  valley.  Able  professors  constitute  its 
faculty  and  the  recently  inaugurated  president,  llev.  Theodore  L.  Seip,  A.  M., 
finds  the  college  on  a firm  basis  with  its  capacity  for  its  work  greatly  increased. 

The  Allentown  Female  College,  under  the  presidency  of  Bev.  Dr.  Beilly,  is 
another  leading  institution.  Organized  in  1867,  its  career  of  usefulness  has  fully 
realized  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  It  is  an  advanced  college  for  the  superior 
education  of  young  ladies,  and  enjoys  deserved  popularity.  Among  other  edu- 
cational agencies,  Allentown  boasts  of  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  a 
Chatauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  that  are  S})reading  enlightenment  broad- 
cast. Indeed,  in  educational  matters  we  are  just  as  advanced  as  we  are  in  every- 
thing else.  Blackman’s  Allentown  Business  College  is  in  a flourishing  condition. 
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CHAPTEK  Xm. 

A FEW  REASONS  FOR  MAKING  ALLENTOWN  YOUR  HOME  — OUR  PEERLESS  CLIMATE  — OUR  CON- 
GENIAL SOCIETY  — OUR  MANIFOLD  FACILITIES  FOR  ENJOYING  LIFE. 

GLUMES  might  be  exhausted  in  telling  you  of  the  causes  that  make  Allen- 
town  a desirable  place  of  residence,  and  then  the  tale  wouldn’t  be  more 
than  half  told.  To  begin,  we  are  about  the  healthiest  people  in  Pennsyl- 
yania,  old  age  being  the  disease  through  which  we  pass  to  our  eternal 
reward.  Our  water  supply  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  purest  and  most  inexhaust- 
ible that  gushes  from  any  spring  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  appearance  you  will 
travel  a month  of  Sundays  before  you  meet  a handsomer  city  than  Allentown. 
We  have  society  here  that  is  as  elevated  and  refined,  without  being  offensively 
exclusive,  as  any  social  circle  east  of  the  Alleghenies.  We  are  amply  supplied 
with  churches,  schools  and  colleges.  Our  Saengerbund  is  the  incarnation  of  music 
itself.  Our  temperance  societies,  first  started  here  in  1842,  have  worked  total 
abstinence  into  the  very  fibre  of  half  our  beings,  not  the  least  of  the  work  being 
accomplished  by  the  Daughters  of  Temperance.  Four  Masonic  lodges,  four 
lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  three  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  two  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic,  several  flourishing  camps 
of  the  Sons  of  America,  a citizen  soldiery  commanded  by  Colonel  Lehr  and  mar- 
shalled by  such  warriors  as  Capts.  Mickley  and  Koth  and  others  of  greater  or 
less  degree  all  contributing  to  those  elements  of  life  that  sweeten  existence  in 
Allentown  and  make  it  a desirable  place  of  abode.  Associations  devoted  to 
almost  every  conceivable  purpose  flourish.  Our  genius  for  pleasant,  cheerful 
homes  add  charms  to  our  domestic  comfort  that  are  elsewhere  often  looked  for 
in  vain.  The  music  of  industry  hums  through  our  streets  from  morning  till 
night.  Last  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  us  were  married  and  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  us  came  into  the  world  for  the  first  time.  The  largest 
number  of  us  marry  between  20  and  30,  the  figures  being  157.  The  next  largest, 
33,  took  place  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20.  The  declining  matrimonial  scale 
runs — between  30  and  40,  18 ; between  40  and  50,  13 ; between  50  and  60,  4 ; 
between  60  and  70,  2 ; age  not  given,  23.  March,  June  and  September  are  our 
favorite  matrimonial  months. 

Four  railroads,  a canal,  and  a river,  bring  us  in  communication  with  the  out- 
side world.  A fertile  farming  country,  abounding  in  various  iron  ores,  sur- 
rounds us.  Slate  is  in  abundance  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county.  Zinc 
mines  surround  the  village  of  Friedensville,  eight  miles  away.  The  severity  of 
winter  blasts  is  broken  by  the  low  ranging  mountains  that  almost  encircle  the 
count}^  There  is  every  needful  variety  in  our  population  to  give  coloring  to  life 
in  our  midst.  Our  inducements  to  investing  capital  are  of  the  most  generous 
character.  We  aid  intending  and  struggling  industries  that  select  their  field 
within  our  borders  and  exempt  them  from  taxation  for  ten  years.  Among  a peo- 
ple who  regard  idleness  as  an  offence  against  society,  the  disturbing  elements  so 
common  between  labor  and  capital  in  other  places,  are  comparatively  unknown. 
The  strike  is  almost  a stranger  to  Allentown.  Tireless  industry  takes  no  time 
to  brood  over  differences  between  the  conflicting  elements  that  generate  strifes 
in  less  peaceful  communities.  So  it  is  quite  apparent  that  from  whatever  point 
of  view  men  may  view  us,  we  will  generally  be  found  lacking  none  of  the  condi- 
tions of  high  civilization  that  rest  at  the  base  of  all  prosperity.  You  might  guess 
for  a month  and  couldn’t  name  a single  element,  capable  of  making  Allentown  a 
desirable  place  of  abode,  that  is  absent.  Nature  perched  her  on  an  elevation 
that  she  might  stand  guardian  over  the  life  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley,  for  from  what- 
ever direction  you  enter  the  city  you  have  to  ascend  and  thus  rise  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ALLENTOWN  POST  OFFICE  — A SKETCH  OF  ITS  HISTORY  AND  OF  ITS  POSTMASTERS. 

%|^RIOR  to  1802  we  used  to  be  obliged  to  journey  to  Bethlehem  for  our  mail 
It  was  uncomfortable  in  the  winter  season  and  only  escajDed  being  dis- 
agreeable  through  the  aid  of  Cupid  at  valentine  time.  There  weren’t 
many  of  us,  however,  at  that  time  to  bother  our  heads  with  correspondence. 
A letter  was  a rarity  and  its  arrival  somewhat  of  an  event.  In  1802  it  struck 
George  Savitz  that  a post-office  in  connection  with  his  tavern  would  constitute  a 
very  desirable  commercial  team,  so  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  office  and  suc- 
ceeded. He  retained  the  position  six  years,  till  April,  1808,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Jacob  Martin.  Six  years  later,  in  May,  1814,  Dr.  Martin  gave  way  to 
Chas.  L.  Hutter,  a local  joumahst  of  considerable  prominence.  Post-office  rotation 
was  fashionable  in  Allentowm  at  that  distant  day,  because  every  six  years  brought 
forth  a new  incumbent.  In  November,  1820,  George  Hank  succeeded  Mr.  Hut- 
ter. Henry  Weaver  got  the  office  in  February,  1824.  EdAvin  W.  Hutter  took 
possession  in  January,  1833.  Robert  E.  Wright  succeeded  to  the  office,  July 
13,  1836.  In  June,  1841,  Augustus  L.  Ruhe  became  postmaster.  Three  years 
later,  in  September,  1844,  Mr.  Wright  again  took  possession  of  the  office.  He 
w'as  followed  in  NoA^ember,  1845,  by  Edmund  R.  NeAvhard^  Maria  E.  Hornbeck 
was  appointed  in  February,  1849.  Tilghman  Good,  the  ffi’st  appointee  by  the 
president  and  senate,  took  charge  of  the  office  in  March,  1862,  and  was  reap- 
pointed in  July,  1866,  serAung  seA^en  years.  David  K.  Diefenderfer  received  his 
appointment  in  April,  1869,  and  his  re-appointment,  March  18,  1873.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1877,  Robert  Iredell,  Jr.,  became  postmaster,  and  March  22, 
1881,  Avas  re-appointed.  Mr.  Iredell  w£is  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Mr.  George  T.  Gross,  in  April,  1885. 

In  the  eighty-four  years  of  its  life,  the  Allentown  post-office  has  only  had 
fourteen  postmasters.  It  has  kept  faithful  pace  with  the  groAvth  of  the  city,  and 
has  always  been  an  index  of  its  prosperity.  On  October  1st,  1882,  the  free- 
delivery  system  Avas  introduced  and  proved  a welcome  public  boon.  The  ser- 
vice is  prompt  and  the  amount  of  business  transacted  is  daily  increasing.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  arrivals  and  departures  of  mails  daily,-  and  twelve  regular  mail 
trains.  Mails  are  receded,  separated  and  distributed  at  all  hours  and  col- 
lections made  from  letter  boxes  day  and  night. 

Of  the  early  postmasters,  the  most  prominent  in  after  years  was  the  late 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Wright.  Burgess,  postmaster,  lawyer,  public  prosecutor  and 
author,  his  name  will  always  be  associated  Avith  the  history  of  this  city.  The 
firm  friend  of  education,  no  movement  calculated  to  increase  its  diffusion  lacked 
his  sympathy  and  support.  Mr.  Wright  was  a native  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
county.  Pa.,  Avas  born  Nov.  30, 1810,  and  made  AllentoAAm  his  permanent  home  in 
1829.  He  became  a druggist  in  early  life  and  embarked  in  the  business  in  this 
city.  A feAv  years’  experience  of  the  mortar  and  pestle  made  him  an  easy  cap- 
tive of  Themis,  and  he  abandoned  physic  to  study  laAv  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Charles  DaAis.  He  AA^as  admitted  to  the  Lehigh  bar,  September  5,  1838,  Avasfor 
nearly  half  a century  one  of  its  briglitest  lights  and  died  its  honored  Nestor  a 
feAv  months  ago.  While  the  incumbent  of  the  post-office,  that  branch  of  the 
public  serAuce  AA^as  conducted  in  Mr.  Wright’s  store,  and  it  Avas  regarded  as  some- 
what of  an  innovation  AA'lien  he  had  a desk  Avith  forty  pigeon-holes  in  it,  con- 
structed to  accommodate  the  increasing  mail  of  the  time.  To  do  even  feeble  jus- 
tice to'tlie  memory  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  limits  of  this  chapter  Avould  not  permit. 
His  long  and  useful  life,  unobtrusive  charity,  and  busy  brain  aiul  ]ien,  have  left 
monuments  to  his  worth  more  enduruig  than  an}'  shaft  that  could  be  raised. 
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Ketiring  as  a meadow  violet,  lie  shrank  from  publicity,  did  good  by  stealth,  and 
hlushed  to  find  it  discovered. 

Augustus  L.  Ruhe  is  another  link  that  connects  us  vdth  the  remote  past. 
He  was  our  seventh  postmaster,  in  1840,  and  walks  the  streets  looking  as  if  the 
timber  of  a postmaster  was  in  him  yet.  Mr.  Ruhe  was  born  in  this  city,  Sep- 
tember 23, 1809,  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  journalism,  and  only  suffered  another 
sphere  to  interrupt  it  when  President  Harrison  appointed  him  postmaster.  He 
assisted  at  the  birth  of  nearly  all  the  early  newspapers  in  Allentown,  and  only 
retired  from  the  arena  a few  years  ago.  He  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  looks 
as  spry  as  a young  man  of  sixty-five  or  seventy. 

Talking  about  active  participants  in  to-day’s  affairs  among  the  postmasters 
of  the  past,  recalls  Tilghman  Good,  the  first  presidential  appointee  to  the  ofiice. 
Mr.  Good  was  apjiointed  by  President  Lincoln,  in  1862,  and  re-appointed  by 
President  Johnson,  in  1866,  serving  seven  years.  A native  of  this  city,  he  w^as 
born  September  20,  1818,  and  has  always  made  Allentown  his  home.  In  1841, 
he  was  elected  Register  of  Wills  of  this  county,  and  later  on  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Curtin,  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  late  Charles  W.  Cooper.  In  1870,  he  was  elected  alderman  of  the 
Third  Ward  and  served  till  1875.  In  1876,  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
mayor,  and  in  April,  1877,  was  appointed  chief  of  police.  A man  of  rare  intelli- 
gence and  extensive  experience,  he  has  long  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  com- 
munity and  is  actively  connected  with  business  to-day.  Assistant  postmasters 
came  in  vogue  when  the  office  became  presidential.  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Good,  a 
native  of  this  city,  and  born  April  28,  1841,  served  creditably  during  the  incum- 
bency of  his  father  and  retired  from  office  in  April,  1877. 

In  preserving  the  records  of  the  Allentown  postmasters,  Clio  has  been  very 
neglectful.  Mr.  Robert  Iredell,  Jr.,  was  appointed  January  8,  1877,  and  was  re- 
appointed March  22,  1881.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  postmaster  of  this 
city  who  served  under  five  presidents.  Appointed  by  President  Grant  his  term 
ran  through  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Hayes,  Garfield  and  Arthur 
and  for  a short  time  under  President  Cleveland.  Mr.  Iredell  is  a native  of 
Norristown,  Montgomery  county,  and  has  been  a newspaper  proprietor  since  his 
twentieth  year.  He  contributed  himself  to  Allentown  journalism  in  December, 
of  1868,  a record  of  that  branch  of  his  career  being  included  in  another  chapter. 
His  assistant  during  his  postmastership  was  Dr.  F.  K.  Hartzell,  who  continued  in 
the  same  capacity  under  Mr.  Iredell’s  successor  till  recently.  It  was  during  the 
thoroughly  efficient  administration  of  Mr.  Hedell  and  through  his  efforts  that 
the  free  delivery  system  w^as  introduced. 

The  whirligig  of  politics  seated  Mr.  George  T.  Gross  in  the  postmaster’s  seat 
in  April,  1885.  Shortly  before  that  event  the  post  office  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  on  Hamilton  street.  Mr.  Gross  is  a native  of  Lehigh  county 
and  has  been  a prominent  Allentown  figure  for  many  years.  He  served  his  native 
county  with  credit  in  the  State  Legislature,  held  other  positions  with  equal  honor 
and  becomingly  discharges  the  duties  of  his  present  ofiice.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Flartzell  from  the  assistant  postmastership  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Allen  T.  Frederick,  who  was  promoted  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Gross. 

There  is  a dearth  in  this  chapter  of  that  minute  information  respecting  the 
post  office,  which  would,  after  all,  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  our  post  office  has  been  generally  admirably  conducted  and 
is  an  Allentown  feature  commendable  to  the  last.  It  was  for  many  years  a 
vagrant  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  shift  scenes.  Allentown  people  have  no 
ambition  bo  possess  the  earth,  but  what  they  do  want  badly  is  a public  building 
wherein  to  house  the  Federal  offices.  The  memory  of  the  patriot  that  accom- 
plishes this  will  never  die. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  NEIGHBORING  BOROUGHS  AND  VILLAGES  IN  LEHIGH  COUNTY— THEIR  ORIGIN,  GENERAL 

SOCIAL  FEATURES,  Etc. 

/^^HEEE  miles  above  us  nestles  Catasauqua,  a borough  of  considerable  en- 
terprise  and  life.  A little  over  forty  years  ago  it  took  root  and  has  always 
been  proud  of  Allentown.  It  was  originally  called  Mill  Creek,  from  the  fact 
of  a mill  having  been  erected  in  the  neighborhood  in  1735.  It  was  called 
CraneviUe  later  on  in  honor  of  the  iron  master  of  that  name.  In  1845  it  was 
called  Sideropolis  for  a short  time,  the  term  being  Greek  for  iron  city.  The  in- 
appropriate character  of  such  a name  within  three  miles  of  Allentown  struck  tho 
Postmaster-General  so  forcibly  that  he  refused  to  sanction  it,  and  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  by  naming  the  ambitious  village  Catasauqua,  in 
honor  of  a defunct  tribe  of  Indians  that  used  to  love  to  bask  in  its  society  more 
than  a century  ago.  On  February  1,  1853,  it  was  incorporated  as  a borough. 
It  has  gTOwn  to  be  quite  an  active  suburb  of  Allentovui  which  it  affectionately 
regards  as  the  Mecca  of  its  mental  and  material  delights.  Society  flourishes 
there,  grafted  on  a different  stem  from  our  superior  Allentown  article.  Indus- 
try has  a hold  on  its  3,000  inhabitants  and  it  is  generally  well  deserving,  being 
located  so  near  us.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  British  insular  source  and  present 
many  prominent  ■peculiarities  of  their  origin. 

Besides  Catasauqua,  Lehigh  has  six  other  boroughs  organized  as  follows : 
Coplay,  April  7,  1859 ; Emaus  the  same  year ; Slatington,  September  7,  1864 
Macungie,  November  8,  1875;  Coopersburg,  December  2,  1879;  and  West  Beth- 
lehem, September  16,  1886. 

Back  in  1858,  when  Emaus  was  incorporated  as  a borough,  its  population 
and  advancement  hadn’t  asserted  themselves  as  they  do  now.  With  not  far  from 
1,200  inhabitants  the  progress  it  has  made  since  the  Moravians  began  a domes- 
tic mission  in  it,  in  1742,  has  been  marvelous.  The  organization  of  the  Moravian 
Congregation,  in  1747,  paved  the  way  to  its  strictly  religious  character.  The 
people  of  that  town  are  very  pious,  very  literary  and  socially  very  exclusive.. 
The  wicked  ways  of  the  world  never  found  a resting  place  in  Emaus.  Industry 
and  progress  went  into  partnership  early  in  Emaus’  career,  and  claimed  that  bonny 
borough  as  their  own.  With  prophetic  ken  the  early  settlers  had  fore-knowledge 
of  the  growth  and  attractiveness  of  the  town  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
1742.  To  tell  'you  about  the  worthy  old  citizens  that  settled  it,  would  take  haff 
a day,  but  they  did  their  work  so  well  that  there  isn’t  a question  from  Genesis  to 
latest  fangled  theory  in  religion,  science,  politics  or  morals  that  the  Emaus  liter- 
ary society  can’t  handle.  It  is  a pretty  borough  of  winsome  houses  and  its  long 
pleasant  shaded  street  is  a picture  of  village  peace  and  iwal  content.  Its  people 
have  few  equals. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Macungie  should  feel  somewhat  conceited  at  being 
only  nine  and  a half  miles  from  Allentown.  In  1776,  Peter  Miller  took  it  into 
his  head  to  start  a town,  so  he  started  one  and  called  it  Millerstown  (Miller- 
stettle).  It  came  to  be  a place  of  fast  growth  and  grew  to  borough  proportions 
ninety-nine  years  after  it  originated.  Where  the  Keystone  Hotel  now  stands 
was  an  old  block  house  that  called  itself  a tavern,  under  the  supervision  of  Leon- 
ard Schlauch,  in  1781.  It  occurred  to  George  Gorr  about  the  same  time  that  it 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  manufacture  of  history  for  him  to  open  the  flrst 
store,  which  swung  its  banners  to  the  trade  winds  where  the  cooling  residence  of 
Mr.  James  Singmaster  now  stands.  Back  in  den  schrecken  Zeiten  when  John 
Fries’  little  uproar  against  Uncle  Sam  was  tickling  that  good  old  gentleman,  the 
people  of  Millerstettle  clapped  the  rebel  on  the  back  and  said — “ Geh  hineiny 
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John''  That  w’'as  the  only  evil  act  of  which  Maciingie  was  ever  guilty  of  perpe- 
trating. When  application  was  made  for  a borough  charter,  in  1857,  it  w^as 
refused.  There  was  more  trouble  in  store ; Pennsylvania  had  other  MillersM- 
tles,  so  the  post-ohice  department  thought  it  time  to  prevent  Pennsylvania  peo- 
ple getting  mixed  up  in  their  mail,  and  changed  our  Millerstettle  into  musical 
Macungie.  It  has  ever  since  remained  a musical  place  and  has  a band  that  bangs 
Banagher  and  takes  a front  seat  whenever  there  is  an  Allentown  firemen’s  parade. 
Macungie  society  has  a charm  peculiarly  its  own  and  it  would  spoil  the  subject 
to  attempt  to  describe  it. 

Let  us  hasten  on  through  the  county  regardless  of  order.  Uncultivated 
people  are  probably  unaAvare  that  Hosensack  is  in  Lower  Milford  township, 
twelve  miles  from  iJlentown.  It  was  surely  no  ardent  friend  of  the  pretty  place 
who  burdened  it  with  such  a name  as  Hosensack.  He  must  have  been  a Hes- 
sian sympathizer,  because  the  first  tavern  flung  its  banner  to  the  breeze  in  1759. 
Who  called  it  Hosensack,  right  on  the  “King’s  high  road?”  Such  a variety  of 
answers  have  been  furnished  previous  historians  that  the  present  writer  declined 
to  press  the  question.  That  Hosensack  has  confounded  its  baptizer,  however, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  now  spoils  an  excellent  brass  band.  Everybody 
knows  where  Trexlertown  is.  A more  winning,  good-natured,  musical  village  it 
Avould  be  hard  to  find.  Shrinking  away  in  woodland  coyness  from  the  dreary 
tracks  of  the  Catasauqua  and  Pogelsville  Railroad,  it  nourishes  such  a becoming 
appreciation  of  its  own  worth  as  to  justify  its  division  of  the  earth  into  six  instead 
of  five  parts  by  calling  it  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia  and  Trexler- 
town. There  are  no  better  people  on  the  footstool  than  you  will  find  in  Trexler- 
town and  no  finer  village  in  the  universe  to  house  just  such  good-natured  folks. 
MountainviUe  is  not  particular,  so  it  squatted  itself  at  the  base  of  a spur  of  the 
Lehigh  Mountain  and  Avas  content  at  being  only  two  miles  from  Allentown. 
Seventy  years  ago  Rudolph  Schmidt  owned  the  place.  Its  growth  dates  from 
1856,  Avhen  EdAvin  Sell  Avas  appointed  its  postmaster.  Reuben  Kemmerer  was 
postmaster  till  1880,  and  then  came  Miss  Amanda  Sheetz.  Among  other  Moun- 
tainville  features  might  be  mentioned  its  band  and  hosts  of  other  attractions  to 
be  referred  to  another  time.  Albrnlis  is  a pleasant  little  AdUage  twelve  miles 
away.  Alburtis  is  the  creation  of  the  East  Penn  Road.  The  first  tavern  appeared 
Avhile  the  road  was  being  built  and  has  remained  a hotel  ever  since.  Alburtis 
and  its  cousin.  Lock  Ridge,  are  attractive  places.  Eleven  miles  southward  of  us 
is  Dillingersville,  another  charming  spot.  There  are  two  Zionsvilles  with  charms 
peculiarly  their  OAvn.  Shimersville  is  an  elevated  place,  nine  miles  aAvay  and  is 
so  situated  that  water  runs  from  it  in  four  different  dii'ections.  The  world  didn’t 
knoAV  much  about  Yera  Cruz  till  President  Buchanan  made  it  a post-office. 
Coopersburg  has  about  400  inhabitants  all  of  whom  are  intelligent.  Friedens- 
ville  boomed  into  prominence  through  its  zinc  mines.  The  delights  of  Centre 
Yalley  are  altogether  too  numerous  to  mention.  Seipstown  is  the  capital  of 
Weissenberg  toAvnship.  It  is  just  as  lively  a place  as  Hynemansville,  or  Seiber- 
lingsville  or  Werleysville,  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

You  wouldn’t  ask  for  a nicer  place  to  live  in  than  Coplay.  Its  society  is 
superb.  Eight  hundred  of.  the  flowers  of  Lehigh  county  sleep  imder  its  roof 
trees.  There  is  life  and  bustle  about  Coplay  that  reminds  you  continually  of 
Hokendauqua,  its  neighbor.  The  musical  name  of  Hokendauqua  is  Indian  and 
means  searching  for  land.  It  has  about  the  same  population  as  Coplay,  and 
Dromio  of  Ephesus  never  looked  more  like  Dromio  of  Syracuse  than  do  the  social 
features  of  the  tAvo  places.  Whenever  the  Coplayites  or  Hokendauquans  feel 
like  mingling  Avith  the  outside  world,  they  travel  five  miles  down  th^  river  to 
Allentown.  West  Catasauqua  perches  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lehigh  and  is 
alAvays  looking  over  at  Catasauqua.  It  is  such  a winsome  place  that  it  is  some- 
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times  called  Pleasant  Hill.  Fullerton  and  Ferndale  are  other  places  that  make 
a good  deal  of  noise  in  the  world.  In  fine  weather,  Egypt,  with  its  42  houses  and 
210  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  on  Coplay  Creek.  Balliets- 
ville  always  did  occupy  a front  seat  and  is  very  ambitious.  NeffsviUe,  Ironton, 
Puchsville  and  Siegersville  have  winning  ways  about  them  that  make  them 
pleasant  retreats  in  summer  time.  It  is 'claimed  that  neither  of  them  has  a brass 
band.  Although  started  in  1840,  Schnecksville  doesn’t  show  many  signs  of  ab- 
normal growth,  but  still  its  200  inhabitants  are  proud  of  the  place.  Laury’s  looks 
down  on  other  places,  because  it  is  the  favorite  summer  resort  at  the  junction  of 
Fell’s  Creek  and  the  Lehigh.  Rockdale  is  built  on  Kepp’s  Creek,  while  Kems- 
'vdlle  is  content  to  remain  on  the  Jordan.  There  isn’t  time  to  say  much  about 
Saegersville,  but  the  visitor  to  this  part  of  the  world  shouldn’t  miss  it.  Guths- 
ville  and  Crackersport  are  pleasant  villages  in  South  Whitehall  township.  Ore- 
field,  Mechanicsvihe,  SnydersviUe,  Wennersville  and  Guth’s  Station  lend  com- 
plexion to  the  same  township.  Slatedale’s  700  inhabitants  are  full  of  enterprise. 

The  borough  of  Slatington,  nestling  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  AUentown,  is  a place  of  considerable  importance.  In  1844 
slate  was  discovered  on  the  site  Df  the  borough  and  gave  impetus  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  place.  Energy  has  long  been  one  of  the  acknowledged  char- 
acteristics of  its  people,  than  whom  for  intelligence  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
their  superiors.  The  social  life  of  Slatington  is  no  less  attractive  than  its  other 
features,  and  blue  blood  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  the  borough.  You  will 
have  to  come  weU  recommended  if  you  hope  to  gain  easy  entrance  into  its  select 
circle.  Money  is  by  no  means  the  open  sesame  that  it  is  elsewhere.  R there  is 
anywhere  in  the  valley  a more  charming  retreat  than  Slatington,  in  the  summer 
months,  the  writer  has  never  found  it  out.  The  slate  industry  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  by  no  means  the  chief  one  of  the  place.  The  Slatingtonians  are  engaged 
in  almost  everything  that  promises  the  turn  of  an  honest  penny.  Pursuit  of 
gold,  however,  is  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  those  gentler 
arts  that  elevate  and  sweeten  life.  You  are  always  liable  to  go  down  hill  in  Slat- 
ington if  you  don’t  behave  yourself.  It  was  ever  thus  since  the  place  was  incor- 
porated as  a borough  in  1864.  It  has  churches,  schools,  water  works  and  plenty 
of  Welshmen ; and  one  reason  why  its  inhabitants  are  so  intelligent  is  that  they 
have  an  excellent  newspaper. 

West  Bethlehem  is  so  close  to  the  cultured  atmosphere  of  Bethlehem  proper 
that  its  intellectual  health  is  sound.  Nobody  thinks  of  blaming  the  place  for 
being  a little  stuck  up  since  its  recent  incorporation  as  a borough  of  Lehigh 
county.  Rittersville’s  history  is  involved  in  doubt.  For  pure  inteUectualism 
and  happy  social  conditions,  its  the  toss  of  a penny  between  Lynnport,  Lime- 
port  and  New  Tripoli.  It  would  be  very  unfair -to  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them.  Society  in  these  villages  is  of  the  strictest  type,  and  material 
progress  is  airing  itself  considerably  since  a new  blacksmith  shop  and  carriage 
factory  was  started  in  the  former.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  a place 
groaning  under  such  a name  as  Leather-Comer-Post  couldn’t  be  expected  to  make 
much  of  an  exhibition  in  the  way  of  culture,  but  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  solid  intelligence  to  be  found  there.  Historians  are  at  sea  as  to  the 
origin  of  its  baptism,  but  that  the  authoT  of  such  a name  would  have  been  better 
off  if  he  had  never  been  bom,  no  one  is  found  reckless  enough  to  deny. 

Indeed,  the  towns  and  villages  that  send  their  church  spires  heavenward 
throughout  Lehigh,  and  where  the  music  of  the  anvil  is  the  lullaby  that  sends  the 
people  to  peace,  are  all  but  so  many  earnest  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  their 
capital,  the  City  of'  Allentown.  They  are  the  devoted  children  of  a loving 
mother  and  delight  to  see  her  come  to  visit  them, "particularly  diming  the  Craw- 
ford county  epidemic. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ALLENTOWN  PRESS  — ORIGIN  ANT)  PROGRESS  OF  ALLENTOWN  JOURNALISM  — ITS  EARLY 
PIONEERS  AND  PRESENT  REPRESENTATIVES. 

aT  IS  universally  acknowledged  that  the  newspaper  is  the  best  schoolmaster 
in  America.  To  it  may  be  attributed  the  almost  universal  intelligence 
that  prevails.  Its  moral  influence  reaches  quarters  from  which  the  church 
is  excluded.  That  it  has  been  and  is  a prime  instrument  in  developing 
communities,  Allentown  fmmishes  a conspicuous  instance.  Our  press  has  always 
been  our  best  friend.  When  the  flrst  newspaper  appeared  here  is  not  definitely 
settled ; but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  appearance  of  the  Unahhcengiger 
Repuhlikaner,  in  July,  1810,  was  the  pioneer  in  the  journalistic  field.  Its  editor 
was  Charles  L.  Hutter,  son  of  its  founder,  Christian  L.  Hutter.  It  w^as  always 
Democratic,  passed  through  the  hands  of  a long  line  of  proprietors  and  is  vigor- 
ous in  its  age  to-day.  Among  its  other  conductors  from  time  to  time  were  Ceo. 
Hanke,  Edwin  W.  Hutter,  James  W.  Wilson,  Reuben  Bright,  E.  B.  Harlacher, 
B.  F.  Trexler  and  Nelson  Weiser.  In  1875  it  became  the  property  of  Rinn  & 
Schlechter.  Mr.  Rinn  recently  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Schlechter  at  the  helm  of  a 
vigorous,  newsy  journal.  As  the  German  Democratic  organ  of  the  county,  the 
Repuhlikaner  has  a wide  circulation  and  is  conducted  with  much  ability. 

In  September,  1812,  Der  Friedens-Bote  und  Leclia  County  Anzieger  appeared. 
Its  columns  made  war  against  the  war  of  1812,  and  when  the  irony  of  fate 
pressed  its  editor,  Joseph  Ehrenfried,  into  the  columns  of  his  country’s  defend- 
ers, its  tone  became  modified  in  charge  of  his  successor,  Henry  Ebner.  In  1831 
Graeter  & Blumer  became  its  owners.  The  Blumer  family  subsequently  con- 
ducted it  for  a number  of  years.  In  1850  Blumer,  Bush  & Leisenring  were  its 
proprietors  and  enlarged  it.  Mr.  Eli  J.  Saeger  became  a newspaper  owner  in 
1861  and  the  paper  passed  into  the  control  of  Saeger  & Leisenring.  Mr.  Saeger 
withdrawing  in  1865,  Irwin  E.  Walter  and  Jacob  T.  Colver  entered  the  firm,  which 
became  E.  D.  Leisenring  & Co.  In  1870  B.  E.  Trexler  was  added  to  the  house 
and  the  firm  of  Leisenring,  Trexler  & Co.  was  started.  Mr.  Trexler  added  the 
Welt-Bote  to  the  firm  and  both  papers  occupy  leading  places  in  journalism.  In 
1882  the  firm,  became  Trexler  & Hartzell,  Avho  now  conduct  the  three  well-known 
publications,  the  Lecha-Bote,  Welt-Bote  and  Friedens-Bote.  The  Welt-Bote  made 
its  appearance  in  1854  and  has  a world-wide  circulation.  The  Leclia-Bote  came 
to  the  surface  in  1869  and  is  a sprightly  little  tri-weekly  local  paper.  They  are 
all  three  conducted  with  marked  ability.  Mr.  B.  F.  Trexler,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  was  born  in  Berks  county,  February  27, 1827.  In  early  boyhood  he 
moved  to  Allentown,  was  educated  here  and  learned  printing  in  the  Friedens- 
Bote  office.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  united  with  Reuben  Guth  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Lecha  Patriot,  and  founded  the  Welt-Bote  in  1854.  Mr.  Trexler 
has  been  a life  long  journalist  and  his  work  has  met  with  deserved  success.  He 
is  a tireless  worker  and  a scholar  ripened  and  finished  by  extensive  travel.  His 
partner,  Mr.  Wilson  J.  Hartzell,  was  born  in  Lower  Macungie  township,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1848.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  township,  came  to  this  city  sixteen 
years  ago  and  became  a member  of  the  present  publishing  firm  in  1882.  He  is 
an  active  and  experienced  business  man. 

A paper  called  the  Lehigh  Centinel  was  started  here  in  1817.  It  was  edited 
by  C.  L.  Hutter  and  was  the  first  English-  paper  in  the  county:  After  a few 

years  it  lay  down  and  died.  As  early  in  the  spring  of  1837  as  John  Royer  could 
get  his  printing  office  up  from  Philadelphia  by  canal,  he  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Lehigh  Bulletin.  He  thought  it  was  time  to  enlighten  the  Lehigh  world 
with  an  English  paper  and  kept  on  enlightening  it  till  August,  1847,  when  he 
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changed  its  name  to  the  Democrat,  and  sold  it  to  Rafferty  & Hannum.  Thus 
■was  bom  the  Allentown  Democrat.  In  July,  1856,  Messrs.  C.  Frank  Haines  and 
Augustus  L.  Ruhe  purchased  the  journal  and  its  prominence  in  the  newspaper 
world  may  be  dated  from  that  time.  In  1865  Mr.  Ruhe  disposed  of  his  interest 
to  his  son,  Mr.  W.  K.  Ruhe,  our  present  Mayor,  and  Haines  & Ruhe  have 
brought  the  Democrat  to  the  degree  of  prosperity  it  now  enjoys.  It  is  the  organ 
of  the  Lehigh  Democracy,  is  familiarly  known  as  the  ‘‘  Lehigh  Bible  ” and  its 
statements  and  opinions  are  accepted  unquestioned  by  its  admiring  constituency. 
Its  eA^ery  paragraph  is  penetrated  Arith  the  personality  of  its  editor,  ]^L\  C.  Frank 
Haines,  who  is  a native  of  Macungie,  and  Avas  born  January  24,  1832.  Trexler- 
toAvn  was  the  scene  of  part  of  his  boyhood  and  furnished  the  corner  stone  of  his 
education.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1838  and  attended  school  till  his  fourteenth 
year  when  he  began  his  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business  in  the  office  of 
the  Lehigh  Register.  From  1850  to  1853,  he  continued  at  his  trade  in  Philadel- 
phia and  then  returned  to  Allentown,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Register,  with 
the  publication  of  which  he  Avas  connected  till  1856,  Avhen  the  Allentown  Demo- 
crat became  the  embodiment  of  his  indmduality.  Mr.  Haines  occupies  an  enAU- 
able  position  in  journalism.  He  has  made  the  Democrat  one  of  the  most  unique 
as  Avell  as  one  of  the  most  successful  Areekly  papers  in  the  State.  Beyond  its 
political  editorials  its  columns  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  news  of 
Lehigh  county.  It  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  scattered  chil- 
dren of  the  county.  EAxry thing  in  its  tone  and  in  its  neAvs  breathes  the  spirit 
of  its  editor.  Its  style  is  peculiarly  its  ovm.  Rugged  force  and  gentleness  alter- 
nate in  its  columns.  Stir  its  ire  and  let  the  editorial  pen  dip  in  the  Autriol  bot- 
tle and  there  is  an  olor  of  sulphur  in  the  air  that  drives  the  A^ocabulary  of  inA^ec- 
tive  AAuld  with  euAry.  Let  such  soothing  events  as  a birth  or  a marriage  add  to 
Lehigh  sunshine  and  the  cooing  of  a doA^e  or  the  softest  of  spring  zephjTS  pale  in 
gentleness  before  the  Democrat's  descriptiAm  pen.  Such  antipodal  topics  as  the 
obituary  and  the  Sunday  school  picnic  are  treated  nowhere  in  the  world  as  they 
are  in  the  Lehigh  oracle.  The  event  that  transpires  in  this  county  must  needs 
hustle  to  escape  its  notice.  “Ifcis  certainly  the  best  country  newspaper  I haA^e 
ever  seen,'’  remarked  the  late  Speaker  Kerr  to  a member  of  the  PennsyKania 
Congressional  delegation,  whose  room  the  Speaker  frequently  Ausited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  paper.  Its  success  is  a very  pronomrced  instance  of  the  in- 
fusion of  personal  force  in  journalism  and  nobody  can  deny  that  the  Allentown 
Democrat  and  C.  Frank  Haines  are  simply  correlative  terms.  May  the  deseiwed 
prosperity  and  -marked  individuality  of  both  long  remain  pleasant  features  of 
Lehigh  life. 

The  Lecha  Patriot  was  bom  in  1828,  led  a useful  life  and  was  merged  into 
ihcDehigh  Register  by  Mr.  Robert  Iredell,  Jr.,  in  1872.  Mr.  A.  L.  Ruhe  founded 
the  Register  in  October,  1846,  sold  it  in  1854  to  Haines  A Diefenderfer  and  it 
scattered  wealth  through  A^arious  hands  from  time  to  time.  In  1856  it  became 
Republican.  It  was  purchased  in  December,  1868,  by  Messrs  Wills  & Hedell, 
of  the  Norristoivn  Herald  and  Free  Press.  A feAv  months  later  Mr.  Robert  He- 
dell,  Jr.,  became  its  sole  proprietor  and  ha^  e\ov  since  successfully  conducted  it. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  countA^  is  bright,  carefully  edited 
and  newsy.  It  cultivates  a Avider  field  than  its  partisan  itatiI,  and  enjoys  a Avide 
circulation  throughout  Lehigh  county  and  valley. 

Early  in  1866,  Peter  Correll  established  the . Daily  News.  It  became  the 
shuttlecock  of  all  the  joiumalistic  battledoors  in  the  city.  Kearly  every  moon 
ushered  in  a change  in  its  administration.  Weary  of  this  raree  show  it  resigned 
the  ghost  in  1874 ; but  Avas  resurrected  after  a short  interval  by  the  Daily  KeAvs 
Association,  composed  of  Adam  Woolever, ' Eli  G.  ScliAvartz  and  W.  K.  Ruhe. 
Among  its  editors  were  Peter  Correll,  T.  B.  Leisenring,  E.  J.  Young,  AY.  J.  Hox- 
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worth,  deceased,  T.  F.  Emmens  and  D.  B.  Wood.  In  March,  1875,  Mr.  Iredell 
purchased  it  and  incorporated  it  with  his  paper  which  thenceforth  became  the 
Chronicle  and  Neivs,  March  3,  1870,  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  Chronicle  as  a 
Republican  evening  paper.  Its  founder,  Mr.  Robert  Iredell,  Jr.,  is  still  at  the 
helm  as  editor  and  proprietor.  The  Chronicle  is  somewhat  of  a newspaper  can- 
nibal; not  content  with  devouring  the  News  in  1875,  it  licked  its  chops  and 
cried  for  more  when  it  swallowed  the  Daily  Herald  in  November,  1877.  It  is 
ably  conducted,  thoroughly  reliable,  spicy^  diversified  in  its  news  columns  and  of 
established  reputation  and  standing.  Mr.  Iredell  is  a fluent  and  graceful  writer, 
of  quick  perception  and  always  at  home  in  the  realm  of  the  humorously  sarcastic. 
He  has  brought  the  Chronicle  to  a high  degxee  of  excellence,  and  every  feature 
of  the  paper  is  daily  tending  to  widen  its  abeady  extensive  constituency.  Its 
city  editor,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sherer,  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  establish- 
ment. Somewhat  handicapped  in  the  race  to  greatness  by  being  denied  birth- 
hood  in  a log  cabin  and  never  having  had  a chance  to  drive  a mule  on  the  canal, 
nature  did  her  best  to  compensate  him  for  these  deficiencies  by  letting  him  first 
see  the  light  of  day  at  Snydersville,  South  Whitehall  township,  January  30, 
1853.  He  cast  his  lot  with  Allentown  in  1862,  and  was  one  of  the  three  first 
graduates  of  the  High  School  in  1869.  In  1870  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
Chronicle  office  and  rose  step  by  step  till  he  reached  the  city  editorship,  in 
December,  1875.  Mr.  Sherer’s  pen  is  gifted  with  rare  facility  and  inclines  in 
the  direction  of  the  latest  school  of  journalistic  humor.  In  manner  and  appear- 
ance he  is  just  as  unassuming  as  if  he  weren’t  Mr.  Sherer  at  all.  Mr.  George 
Zimmerman,  the  general  reporter  of  the  paper,  is  also  a native  of  South  White- 
hall, and  was  born  June  12,  1866.  He  attended  school  in  this  city  till  1875, 
when  he  entered  the  Soldiers’  Orphans  School,  Chester  Springs,  where  he  re- 
mained till  July,  1882.  Li  November  of  that  year  he  became  a member  of  the 
Chronicles  reportorial  staff  and  so  faithfully  discharges  the  duties  of  his  position 
as  to  justify  unbounded  hopes  of  his  future.  Mr.  Redell  claims  for  the  Chronicle 
and  News  a larger  local  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper  published  in  Allen- 
town, and,  as  he  declares  he  has  made  it  a point  never  to  exaggerate  the  circula- 
tion of  this  the  paper  of  his  creation,  we  cannot  but  believe  the  justice  of  the 
claim. 

The  Daily  Herald  appeared  in  1873  and  enjoyed  a short  but  brilliant 
career.  Many  of  the  stars  of  Allentown  journalism  lit  up  its  pages.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Emmens,  its  editor,  was  the  dazzling  meteor  that  shot  athwart  our  journalistic 
sky  leaving  a glow  there  yet.  The  Herald  was  so  luxurious  in  its  tastes  and  so 
bold  in  its  utterances  that  old  citizens  were  awe-stricken ; but  it  took  them  four 
years  to  kill  it.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Chronicle  took  it  in  and  sheltered 
it.  The  Daily  City  Item  became  the  Herald's  successor  in  the  Democratic  field, 
January  1,  1878.  Its  establishment  was  the  result  of  energy  and  enterprise  and 
its  future  was  committed  to  the  power  of  business  tact  and  ability  rather  than  to 
financial  backing.  It  is  the  creditable  monument  in  our  newspaper  world  to  the 
power  of  force,  to  whose  efiiciency  money  is  but  a secondary  aid.  Five  young 
men  were  its  founders,  but  in  1880  Messrs.  Cyrus  Kuntz,  C.  J.  A.  Hartman  and 
the  late  Oscar  Swartz  became  its  sole"  proprietors.  The  Item  has  achieved  weU- 
deserved  success  and  has  reached  a recognized  place  among  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic dailies  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  Mr.  Cyrus  Kuntz,  a painstaking,  tire- 
less worker  and  careful  business -man,  has  occupied  the  editorial  chair  since  the 
paper  was  started.  It  is,  indeed,  to  him  that  much  of  the  success  of  ’ the  Item  is 
due.  Mr.  Kuntz  is  a native  of  Slatington,  was  born  October  7,  1853,  became  a 
compositor,  came  to  Allentown  in  November,  1873,  and  worked  on  the  first  issue 
of  the  Herald  as  a compositor  and  on  the  last  as  a reporter.  His  journalistic 
experience  has  been  varied  and  alternated  years  ago  a good  deal  between 
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-shadow  and  sunshine.  He ' is  an  able  and  careful  writer.  His  partner,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  J.  Hartman,  has  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  paper, 
was  bom  in  Weissenberg  township,  March  15,  1858,  came  to  Allentown  in  1878, 
graduated  as  a compositor  from  the  Chronicle  and  Neivs  office  ten  years  ago  and 
became  associated  in  the  publication  of  the  Item  in  1880.  He  is  a thorough 
master  of  his  specialty.  Mr.  Kuntz  has  an  invaluable  lieutenant  on  the  Item  in. 
Mr.  William  L.  Hartman,  a young  man  of  liberal  education,  a ready  vulter  and 
the  personification  of  energy.  Mr. . Hartman  was  born  in  this  city,  July  13, 
1865.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Allentown  High  School  in  June, 
1882,  and  connected  himself  with  the  composing  rooms  of  the  Item  the  morning 
following  his  educational  dehut  In  1885  he  was  advanced  to  the  reporter’s  chair 
which  he  fills  with  signal  ability.  Constantly  increasing  in  circulation  and  influ- 
ence, the  paper  well  deserves  the  success  it  has  gained. 

The  eyes  of  the  most  heartless  would  moisten  in  a stroll  through  the  jour- 
nalistic necropolis  of  Allentown,  at  sight  of  the  many  weed-gTOwn  mounds  that 
tell  of  past  newspapers  that  died  in  their  infancy.  After  a ten  weeks’  career  in 
1843,  the  Lehigh  Democrat  cried  as  it  died, 

“ If  so  soon  I am  done  for 
I wonder  what  I was  begun  for.” 

The  Evening  Dispatch  in  1868  was  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  A short 
search  in  1875  enabled  the  Evening  Bidletin  to  find  the  word  “fail”  in  the  bright 
lexicon  of  its  youth  and  it  promptly  failed.  General  William  P.  Snyder  and  A. 
S.  Orr  called  the  Bugle  into  life  in  1876.  Its  blast  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
Lehigh  hills  and  summoned  the  Republican  cohorts  to  the  front  during  that 
memorable  Presidential  campaign  just  as  potently  as  the  bravest  Highland  chief- 
tain ever  garrisoned  the  glen  with  a whistle.  The  wild  flowers  have  been  blos- 
soming over  its  ashes  for  nearly  a decade.  In  1882  the  Evening  Telegram  was 
born  into  this  world  of  journalistic  woe,  but  after  a brief  but  brilliant  period 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Lochman  the  gods  feU  in  love  with  it 
and  then  the  Item  ate  it.  i 

The  May  sun  was  just  gilding  the  hilltops  in  1883,  when  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Woolever  responded  to  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  hour  by  starting  the  Critic, 
At  first  a weekly,  it  bloomed  into  a daily  morning  journal  December  7,  1883. 
Mr.  Woolever,  who  was  bom  in  this  city  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  ably  did 
his  part  in  building  up  the  newspaper  history  of  Allentown.  A few  weary  intel- 
lectual giants  affected  the  Critids  sanctum  and  scattered  chunks  of  thought  in 
the  community  with  lavish  hand.  The  paper  was  faithfully  fearless  every  morn- 
ing in  giving  the  history  of  the  Allentown  world  for  the  day  previous.  Indeed, 
some  cynics  ventured  to  characterize  that  history  as  occasionally  too  previous. 
“ Open  to  all  parties  and  controlled  by  none,”  its  course  was  whither  conscience 
directed.  Virtue  and  need  looked  to  it  with  yearning  eye,  while  wrong  quaked 
in  her  boots  at  its  every  issue.  The  friend  of  the  public  weKare,  moral  and 
material,  its  religious  tone  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field himself  in  the  way  it  reproved,  contemned,  consoled,  “ allured  to  brighter 
worlds  and  led  the  way.”  It  was  too  good  to  live,  so  one  morning  in  1885  when 
the  early  spring  fogs  lay  heavily  on  the  creek  bottoms,  the  wolf  came  down  out 
of  the  mountain  and  brought  his  knitting,  and  squatted  on  the  Critic's  doorstep, 
and  when  requested  to  leave  insolently  plagiarized  Poe’s  raven  by  yelping — 
“Nevermore.”  When  the  sheriff  saw  the  wolf  he  recognized  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, so  they  formed  a journalistic  partnership  with  the  Critic  as  the  victim. 
Neither  wolves  nor  sheriffs  being  conspicuously  rich  in  literary  sympathies,  the 
twain  made  a sorry  fist  of  it.  Of  course,  they  made  considerable  money  out 
of  the  paper  for  a few  hours  one  day,  but  that  was  while  the  auctioneer  occupied 
the  editorial  chair.  * The  finale  reminded  everybody  of  that  scrap  of  Icelandic 
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folk-lore  that  tells  us  that  the  ptarmigan  and  the  dove  are  brother  and  sister  but 
the  former  only  learns  of  the  fact  after  he  has  killed  the  latter  and  her  bared 
heart  shows  how  deeply  she  loved  him.  That’s  why  the  ptarmigan  always  flies  ^ 
away  screaming  after  he  has  killed  a dove.  The  pretty  fable  was  repeated  here 
early  in  1885,  for  there  wasn’t  a light-hearted  belle  or  beau,  or  an  old  citizen 
with  a dry  eye  in  aU  AUentown  the  morning  the  Critic's  little  corpse  was  carted 
out  to  the  tomb. 

Other  journals  rose,  flourished  and  decayed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  accu-- 
mulated  moss  of  the  years  is  a barrier  to  the  deciphering  of  nearly  all  of  their 
names  in  the  newspaper  graveyard,  except  a dim  trace  of  the  AUentonian,  a' 
weekly  of  1850,  conducted  by  Mr.  William  J.  Grim,  but  which  years  ago  entered 
its  silent  home. 

Catasauqua  has  two  bright  newspapers — the  Dispatch  conducted  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Eandall,  an  able  wTiter,  and  the  Valley  Record  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Barthol- 
omew, an  experienced  newspaper  man.  Down  the  river  the  Bethlehem  Daily 
Times  is  a journal  of  which  many  a pretentious  city  might  feel  proud,  while  the 
South  Bethlehem  Star  is  twinkling  above  the  horizon  quite  encouragingly. 

This  chapter  would  be  altogether  incomplete^  without  a reference  to  the 
National  Educator,  a widely-known  semi-monthly  conducted  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  A. 
E.  Home,  a scholar  of  varied  accomplishments  and  a vjriter  unexcelled.  The 
Educator  was  started  at  Quakertown,  Bucks  county,  by  Dr.  Home  in  1860,  and 
was  transferred  to  Allentown  upon  its  founder’s  removal  to  this  city  in  1877.  It 
enjoys  a national  circulation  and  is  a standard  authority  among  teachers  and  edu- 
cators tlu’oughout  the  land. 

Der  Jugendfreund,  founded  in  1847  by  the  late  Eev.  S.  K.  Brobst,  designed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Lutheran  Sunday  Schools,  is  still  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  that  devoted  clergyman.  Its  great  circulation  is  well  deserved  as  is 
also  that  of  the  Lutlierisclie  Zeitschrift,  a weekly  paper  also  foimded  by  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Brobst,  and  still  flourishing.  Our  National  Hope,  a monthly,  devoted  to 
temperance  does  valiant  battle  for  that  cause  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
Sine  Eice  ; while  Zion's  Watch  Tower,  with  Eev.  Mr.  Gemant  on  the  look-out, 
warns  us  of  aU  the  approaching  cyclones  of  evil  liable  to  play  havoc  with  our 
spiritual  safety. 

Oh,  dear,  come  to  think  of  it,  it’s  inexpressibly  sad  to  look  back  at  the 
tombs  of  our  journalistic  past,  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  still  have  four 
German  papers,  two  English  weeklies,  two  Enghsh  dailies,  and  the  religious 
journals  stiU  left  to  comfort  us  in  our  old  age. 


CHAPTEE  XYI. 


ALLENTOWN’S  CITY  DEBT  — RATE  OF  TAXATION— HOUSE  RENT— VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND> 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

TSTEN  to  a few  statements  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  you : The  amount 
of  the  actual  debt  of  the  City  of  Allentown  on  the  1st  of  January,  1886, 
was  $385,990.04.  The  value  of  the  city’s  water  property  and  privileges 
would  pay  the  city  debt  many  times  over.  Indeed,  you  couldn’t  buy  this 
property  for  millions.  We  are  shrewd  enough  to  recognize  an  excellent  thing 
when  once  it  comes  within  range  of  our  vision.  Lehigh  county,  of  which  Allen- 
town is  the  capital,  is  entirely  free  from  debt.  Two  of  the  railroad  depots,  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  (New  Jersey  Central),  and  the  Philadelphia;  and  Lead- 
ing, are  located  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  but  in  the  midst  of 
manufacturing  districts.  The  tax  rate  in  the  city  is  six  and  one-half  mills  on  the 
doUar,  comparmg  favorably  in  this  respect  with  any  city  in  the  Union.  The 
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assessed  yaluation  of  our  taxable  property  is  $8,296,100.30.  The  richest  ward  is 
the  Fifth  and  the  poorest  the  Eighth.  After  the  Fifth  comes  the  Second  in 
point  of  wealth,  then,  in  rotation,  the  Fourth,  Third,  Sixth  and  Seventh.  We 
are  not  partial  to  dogs,  the  entire  dog  tax  for  last  year  only  amounting  to  $680. 
Canine  wealth  would  seem  to  follow  the^  course  of  other  property,  in  the  order  of 
the  wards  named,  caninism  being  valued  at  $146  in  the  Fifth  Ward  and  the 
Eighth  having  only  $47  worth  of  curs.  The  Eighth  has  always  been  a sensible 
ward,  and  its  canine  tax  quota  very  probably  represents  the  value  of  all  the  dogs 
in  Allentown  put  together. 

You  can  rent  a small,  substantial,  two-story  house  containing  about  five 
rooms  for  about  $7.50  a month.  Remember,  all  our  houses  have  gardens 
attached,  the  lots  being  generally  from  17  to  20  feet  in  width  and  230  feet  in 
depth.  A six-room  house  in  a good  neighborhood  commands  about  $10  a month. 
A house  with  all  the  modem  improvements  can  be  had  for  about  $18  a month, 
and  very  few  residences  rent  higher.  In  all  Allentown  real  estate,  when  you 
realize  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  per  cent,  above  taxes,  etc.,  it  is  regarded 
as  a six  per  cent,  investment.  Your  house  at  $10  a month  is  probably  worth 
$2,000;  the  one  at  $18,  from  $3,500  to  $4,000.  A great  deal,  however,  depends 
upon  location  as  it  does  everywhere  else.  It  is  difficult  to  give  anything  like 
exact  figures  in  a calculation  of  this  kind,  the  aim  of  the  foregoing  statements  as 
to  house  rent  and  the  value  of  property  being  to  convey  a general  idea  to  the 
reader’s  mind.  Of  course,  on  the  business  streets  the  value  of  property  reaches 
figures  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  mercantile  importance. 

The  city’s  financial  affairs  are  committed  to  experienced  and  tmstworthy 
hands.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  the  present  city  controller,  is  ‘‘an  old  public 
functionary.”  He  was  born  in  South  Whitehall  township,  September  22,  1830, 
came  here  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  returned  after  a while  to  his  native  heath  and 
permanently  became  one  of  us  in  1849.  An  experience  of  ten  yeai’s  in  a store 
enabled  him  to  embark  for  himself  in  the  grocery  business  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
Toys  and  confectionery  claimed  later  attention.  He  was  successively  notaiy 
pubhc.  Academy  trustee,  was  elected  controller  in  the  spring  of  1880,  again  in 
1882,  and  for  a third  time  in  1884.  He  fiUs  the  post  to  a dot.  No  one  needs 
an  introduction  to  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Newhard,  the  city  treasurer.  Allentown  gave 
' him  birth  June  12,  1818,  and  he  is  just  as  hale  an  Allentonian  to-day  as  any  of 
us.  In  1850  he  was  elected  sheri^  became  proprietor  of  the  Allen  House  in 
1860,  became  landlord  of  the  American  Hotel  in  1870,  conducted  both  for  a year, 
and  retired  from"  the  American  in  1884.  In  February,  1886,  he  was  elected  city 
■ treasurer  and  makes  an  admirable  officer. 

Should  your  life,  liberty  or  pursuit  of  happiness  be  ever  jeopardized  we 
have  an  array  of  forensic  talent  whose  brilliancy  would  dazzle  your  eyes.  The 
d.ecisions  of  oim  courts  are  rarely  reversed.  Our  public  prosecutor  is  a host  in 
himself.  Our  eight  aldermen,  Messrs.  Henry  T.  Kleckner,  George  Fry,  Walter 
L.  Jones,  Emerson  F.  Schock,  John  W.  Sepp,  Patrick  McCloskey,  Isaac  A.  Ease 
and  Henry  C.  Huber,  administer  justice  in  the  several  wards,  respectively  m the 
order  named,  and  are  competent  men,  a credit  to  the  city.  Our  sanitary  inter- 
ests in  the  hands  of  the  indefatigable  Dr.  P.  L.  Reichard  are  well  guarded.  If 
you  love  music,  we  have  the  AllentovTi  Band,  the  Athletic  Band,  a whole  nest  of 
orchestras,  thousands  of  fiddles  and  acres  of  pianos  to  ravish  your  ears. 

Look  at  us  from  any  point  of  the  compass  and  you  will  find  us  always  quite 
comfortably  there.  No  better  markets  nor  fairer  territory  to  glean  from  can  be 
found  in  a day’s  journey.  Vegetable  and  animal  life  abounding  in  Lehigh,  sup- 
plement imported  delicacies,  so  that  the  table  of  the  humblest  need  never  yearn 
.for  the  necessities  of  existence,  nor  the  palate  of  the  epicurean  for  an^Thing  in  the 
line  of  luxury  from  diamond-back  terrapin  all  the  way  up  to  Frankfurter  wurst. 
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CHAPTEK  XYII. 

OUR  MONEY  MATTERS— OUR  BANKS  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN— THE  ALLENTOWN  NATIONAL  BANK— THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK— THE  LEHIGH  TRUST  AND  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY. 

f LITTERING  generalities  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  fail  lo 
bring  to  the  mind  that  definiteness  so  needful  to  the  formation  of  correct 
judgment.  The  preceding  pages  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  sketches 
of  Allentown  life,  our  charming  ways,  polite  manners  and  generally  ad- 
mirable characteristics — although  we  do  say  it  ourselves.  Let  the  tale  now  sim- 
mer down  to  cold,  frosty  facts.  Let  us  tell  you  of  what  the  city  is  proud,  of  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  hives  that  have  made  her  what  she  is.  Let  the  story 
go  forth  to  Gath  and  Askalon  of  the  men  who  are  running  Allentown  to-day — of 
those  of  her  sons  whose  enterprise  and  intelligence  have  spread  her  name  and 
her  fame — to  the  end  that  the  present  and  future  generations  may  know  the 
work  and  the  lives  of  the  city’s  foremost  business  people  and  chief  enterprises. 

Three  decades  marked  the  life  of  the  old  Northampton  Bank  and  from  its- 
ashes  rose  the  Allentown  Bank  as  a state  institution  on  August  27,  1855,  with  a 
paid  up  cash  capital  of  $100,000.  It  was  the  result  of  a citizens’  movement 
called  into  being  by  a crying  need.  The  late  Hon.  Jacob  Dillinger,  a foremost 
citizen,  was  unanimously  chosen  its  president,  and  a committee  visited  Coopers- 
burg,  near  the  Bucks  county  border,  and  took  Charles  W.  Cooper  from  the  fields 
of  his  ancestral  acres  whither  as  a young,  overworked  lawyer  he  had  retired  in 
search  of  physical  restoration.  From  his  plough  they  insisted  on  his  parting 
and,  putting  him  in  the  cashier’s  chair  of  the  new  bank,  showed  him  other  fields 
to  cultivate.  The  balance  of  the  staff  included  William  J.  Hoxworth,  teller ; 
Tilghman  H.  Good,  general  assistant  and  watchman ; James  S.  Reese,  solicitor ;; 
and  George  Fry,  notary.  The  first  board  of  directors  included  Jacob  Dillinger, 
John  Appel,  Stephen  Barber,  Stephen  Graff,  Solomon  Keck,  Charles  Kramer,. 
Jesse  Line,  W.  B.  Powell,  George  Probst,  Aaron  G.  Reninger,  Joshua  Seiber- 
Mng,  Hiram  J.  Schantz,  and  Dr.  William  Wilson.  Prosperity  shone  on  the  new 
bank  as  Allentown’s  growth  encroached  on  the  neighboring  farms.  Industries 
sprang  into  being,  so  that  in  a single  decade  the  bank  emerged  from  its  State 
clothes  and  appeared  as  a national  bank  organized  under  the  national  currency 
act  of  1864,  on  August  1,  1865,  with  William  Saeger  as  president,  Mr.  Cooper  as 
cashier,  Joseph  E.  Balliet  as  teller,  Henry  J.  Pretz  and  TobiaS  Kessler  as  indi- 
vidual ledger  clerks,  Daniel  W.  Lehr  as  watchman,  and  Robert  E.  Wright  as- 
solicitor.  The  board  of  directors  then  chosen  consisted  of  William  Saeger,  Jacob 
Cornell,  Daniel  Clader,  C.  T.  Dickenshied,  John  H.  Eogel,  Stephen  Graff,  Boas: 
Hausman,  James  K.  Mosser,  T.  H.  Martin,  C.  Pretz,  John  G.  Schimpf,  Henry 
Schnurman  and  William  Wilson.  The  cash  capital  which  in  1855  was  $100,000, 
grew  apace  with  the  years — bounding  to  $140,000  in  1856 ; $160,000  in  1857  ;■ 
$200,000  in  1865 ; and  $500,000  in  1870 ; which  is  the  present  capital,  with  a 
contingent  fund  of  $100,000,  not  including  some  undivided  profits. 

Death  has  been  busy  with  many  of  those  early  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, resignation  claimed  some  and  change  has  pursued  all.  Of  the  ledger  clerks 
William  J.  Hoxworth  resigned  in  1864,  to  become  book-keeper  in  the  office  of 
the  Macungie  Iron  Company,  and  died  November  4,  1885.  Jacob  Saeger, 
appointed  in  1864,  retired  in  1865  to  become  a proprietor  in  the  Hanover  Roller 
Mills.  Tobias  Kessler,  appointed  1865,  retired  in  1867  and  is  now  a clergyman 
in  Lebanon  county.  Henry  J.  Pretz,  appointed  in  1865,  resigned  in  1880,  to 
embark  in  woolen  goods.  Henry  J.  Stillwagen,  appointed  in  1871,  resigned  in 
1874,  to  enter  the  firm  of  A.  M.  Springer  & Co.  George  F.  Wilson,  appointed 
in  1867,  resigned  in  July,  1868,  and  has  since  died.  A.  C.  Brooks,  appointed  in 
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1872,  resigned  1873,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  freight  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad.  T.  H.  Good,  appointed  in  August,  1855,  as  assistant  tel- 
ler aiid  general  messenger,  resigned  in  1857 — subsequently  became  landlord  of 
the  Allen  House.  ’William  Desh,  appointed  in  1857,  resigned  in  1864  and 
removed  to  Kansas.  The  bank’s  notaries  embraced  George  Pry,  Samuel  E. 
Engleman,  S.  W.  Burcaw,  Samuel  Colver  and  Edveard  Euhe.  The  latter  received 
his  appointment  in  1876,  still  holds  the  position  and  is  an  entei prising  gentle- 
man largely  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

Advancing  years  led  to  Mr.  Saeger’s  resignation  of  the  presidency  in  1883, 
when  the  late  Esias  Eehrig,  a leading  citizen  of  Allentown,  became  president. 
His  death  in  1885,  led  to  the  unanimous  election  of  Mr.  Coo}  er  to  the  presi- 
dency. Mr.  Cooper  was  born  in  Coopersburg  April  21,  1826.  Educated  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  he  subsequently  studied  law  in  Philadelphia 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1847.  Close  application  to  study  and  busi- 
ness impairing  his  health  he  retii*ed  to  his  farm  near  his  native  village  in  search 
of  physical  vigor.  Here  the  young  bank  found  him.  and  chained  him  to  its  ser- 
vice. His  manhood  life  was  the  life  of  the  bank  and  more  than  that  of  any  other 
man  is  it  entwined  with  the  life  of  Allentown  socially  as  well  as  commercially. 
His  figure  was  an  emphasis  in  the  city  of  his  labors.  Pensive  but  genial,  digni- 
fied but  unaffected,  nature  enriched  by  culture,  simplicity  cultivated  in  all  its 
fields,  his  life  energies  ha^n  been  consecrated  to  the  welfare  of  the  Allentovn 
National  Bank — a caieer  of  brilliant  promise  foresworn  that  the  financial  heart 
of  Lehigh  might  circulate  its  lifegiving  currents  through  every  artery  of  the  com- 
merce of  his  native  county. 

Upon  his  recent  death,  Eobert  E.  ’WTight,  Esq.,  a leading  lawyer,  was  iman- 
imously  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Wright  wl  o had  been  for 
years  the  solicitor  of  the  institution  was  born  in  this  city  February  15,  1847, 
and  is  a son  of  the  late  Flon.  Eobert  E.  WTight,  for  fifty  years  an  honored  citi- 
zen of  Allentown.  Here  his  school  curriculum  was  passed  throrgh,  and  embraced 
the  advantages  in  that  field  that  Allentown  offers.  He  subst  quently  became  a 
civil  engineer,  devoting  his  profession  to  the  services  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Heading  Eailroad  Company.  Privately,  hoAvever,  he  studied  law  and  natui*e 
asserting  herseff  too  strongly,  he  relinquished  civil  engineering  to  enter  his  fath- 
er’s office  as  a student  at  law.  tie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lehigh  county, 
September  8,  1868.  Immediately  entering  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  became  his  father’s  partner.  He  rose  rapidly  and  is  to-day,  it  is 
needless  to  remark,  one  of  the  leading  law}*ers  of  the  State.  As  a public  leader 
he  is  too  well  knovm  to  justify  any  reference  to  that  xole.  Without  ever  haUng 
lield  or  sought  political  office,  the  fact  of  his  prominence  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  for  the  Governorship  of  Penns^dvania  before  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  when  he  was  supported  by  the  delegates 
of  his  native  and  other  counties,  is  an  event  that  justifies  the  absence  of  further 
comment.  An  able  lawyer  and  experienced  man  of  affairs,  no  happier  selection 
could  have  been  made  by  the  directors  of  the  Allentown  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  W.  Keck,  who  was  unanimously  elected  cashier  of  the  bank 
May  12, 1885,  is  a conspicuous  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  directors.  Born  in 
Salisbury  tovmship,  September  28,  1850,  Mr.  Keck’s  school  days  were  barelv 
ended  when  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  the  bank  as  individual  ledger  clerk 
in  August,  1868.  A commercial  course  at  Eastman’s  Business  College,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  facilitated  his  duties  and  paved  the  way  to  deserved  promotion 
as  the  years  grew  apace.  Of  tireless  industry,  affable  manner  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his  position,  the  institution  reaps  the  ripe 
experience  of  the  past  18  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Balliet,  teller,  was  born  in  AllentovTi,  as  elsewhere  set  forth. 
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111  1857  he  entered  the  service  of  the  bank  and  his  29  years  of  unremitting  devo- 
tion to  its  interests  is  a record  rarely  parallelled.  The  balance  of  the  bank’s  force 
include  Alfred  B.  Bachman  and  David  Sanders,  individual  ledger  clerks  ; Charles 
O.  Schantz,  assistant  teller ; John  Scheirer,  assistant  ledger  clerk ; George  Stuber, 
watchman  ; and  Frederick  H.  Lichtenwalner,  general  entry  clerk. 

The  present  board  of  directors  consists  of  Messrs  B.  E.  Wright,  W.  K. 
Buhe,  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Martin,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dickenshied,  Bev.  A.  J.  G.  Dubbs,  A.  J. 
Bleppinger,  W.  Pv.  Lawfer,  H.  B.  Pearson,  John  E.  Lentz,  Thomas  Steckel,  Dr. 
William  Herbst,  A.  W.  Lerch  and  Elias  Bitner. 


Indeed,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  Allentown  lacks  nothing  that  is  need- 
ful t©  the  development  of  a young  and  prosperous  industrial  centre.  Its  bank- 
ing facilities  rank  among  the  first  in  the  commonwealth.  The  Second  National 
Bank,  housed  in  the  handsome  and  massive  building  erected  for  the  purpose  of 

its  accommodation  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Centre  Square  and  South  Seventh  street, 
is  second  to  none  in  the  State  as  to  the  ele- 
ments of  solidity  and  unvarying  prosperity 
that  have  attended  its  financial  life.  Organ- 
ized in  1863  with  a paid  up  capital  of 
$100,000,  its  career  has  been  one  of  un- 
broken success.  Its  first  officers  were  Hon. 
W.  H.  Ainey,  president,  and  Chas.  S.  Bush, 
cashier  ; and  the  first  directors  Mr.  Ainey, 
B.  J.  Hagenbuch,  Geo.  Probst,  Aaron  Bal- 
liet,  Edward  Kohler,  Samuel  Sell,  James  H. 
Bush  and  Charles  A.  Buhe.  In  1864  the 
capital  w'as  raised  to  $200,000.  In  1865, 
ill  health  compelled  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bush  as  cashier,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Francis  S.  Samuels.  Death  claimed  the 
latter  in  1875,  and  Mr.  Beuben  Stabler,  the 
present  efficient  cashier,  became  his  suc- 
cessor. Mr.  Ainey,  since  the  organization 
of  the  institution  23  years  ago,  has  remain- 
ed continuously  • in  the  presidential  chair 
and  his  ripe  expeiience  as  a financier  has 
brought  the  bank  to  a pitch  of  solid  and 
lasting  prosperity.  To-day  the  Second 
National  is  the  oldest  National  Bank  in  Lehigh  county.  In  1883  its  chartered 
privileges  expired  under  the  National  Curi'ency  Act,  whereupon  they  were  ex- 
tended twenty  years  longer,  or,  until  1903.  Harmony  in  its  management  seems 
to  have  marked  it  for  its  own ; for,  since  its  foundation  not  a single  opposition 
vote  has  ever  been  offered  at  the  annual  elections  of  its  officers.  Declaring  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  May  and  Novem- 
ber, its  tendency  is  always  upward.  Of  all  the  banlcs  in  Pennsylvania  it  is 
said  to  carry  the  least  yvorthless  paper,  a fact  that  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated 
that  during  its  career  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  its  entire  losses  amounted 
to  less  than  one  half  the  smallest  of  its  six  months’  earnings  during  that  period. 

The  necessities  of  its  growing  business  demanding  more  commodious  quar- 
ters in  1881,  the  present  beautiful  building,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  was 
erected.  Its  interior  in  the  matter  of  convenience,  light  and  elegance  of  finish 
is  fully  in  keeping  with  its  imposing  and  attractive  exterior.  A word  about  its 
massive  chilled  iron  vault  is  surely  not  amiss.  In  the  first  place,  four  ]>onderous 
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chilled  iron  doors  lead  to  its  internal  recesses.  Combination  and  time  locks 
secure  them  against  the  possibility  of  intrusion.  Heavy,  cast  chilled  iron,  three 
and  one  half  inches  thick,  secured  by  wrought  iron  bars,  line  its  roof,  sides  and 
floor,  and  an  idea  of  its  massiveness  can  be  formed  when  you  are  told  that  it 
weighs  no  less  than  twenty  tons.  Ornamental  iron  work,  finished  in  bronze  and 
gilt,  furnish  the  decorations  in  the  artistic  make-up  of  this  model  vault. 

The  present  oflicers  and  working  force  of  the  bank  consist  of  Hon.  Yvfilliam 
H.  Ainey,  president;  Martin  Kemmerer,  vice  president;  Keuben  Stabler, 
cashier;  James  B.  EoedeT,  paying-teller;  Benjamin  D.  Keck,  note  clerk  ; James 
W.  Holman,  general  ledger  clerk;  and  Charles  H.  Moyer,  individual  ledger 
clerk.  The  present  directors  are  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Ainey,  Martin  Kemmerer, 
David  L.  Barner,  Dr.  Constantine  H.  Martin,  Tilghman  K.  Kline,  Solomon  B. 
Bitter,  Aaron  Balliet,  Dr.  John  S.  Ziegler,  Tilghman  Mertz,  David  Kuntz  and 
Henry  S.  Kemmerer.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  of  the  priginal  directors  in  1863 
but  two,  Messrs.  Ainey  and  Balliet,  still  continue  on  the  board. 

In  passing,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  career  of  Mr.  Ainey  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  instructive.  It  tells  a good  deal  of  what  energy  and  industry  can  accom- 
plish. Born  at  Dimock,  Susquehanna  county.  Pa.,  November  30,  1834,  he 
received  his  preliminary  education  at  the  public  school  of  his  native  village.  He 
subsequently  entered  Woodruff  Academy  at  the  same  place,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  became  a student  at  Harford  University.  A four  years’  course 
brought  him  to  the  summer  of  1854  and  his  graduation  day  at  the  same  time. 
Then  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  in  the  o.ffice  of  the  late  Hon. 
A.  B.  Chase.  In  1856  he  came  to  Allentown  and  shortly  thereafter  taught  school 
at  Balliet’s.  Admitted  to  the  Lehigh  bar  January  8, 1857,  he  engaged  in  general 
practice  in  this  city.  In  1859  he  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  and 
although  his  party  was  in  the  minority,  he  came  within  142  votes  of  being 
elected.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Allentown  Savings  Institution  in  1860, 
he  was  chosen  its  president  and  from  that  event  dates  his  gradual  drifting  into 
business  pursuits.  In  1862,  as  a rapid,  royal  road  to  wealth,  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Lehigh  Register.  Upon  the  founding  of  the  Second 
National  Bank,  he  became  its  president  and  shortly  thereafter  relinquished  his 
law  practice  which  he  has  since  confined  to  the  needs  of  the  bank  and  other 
institutions  in  which  he  is  interested,  ail  the  while  keeping  abreast  of  the  cur- 
rent decisions  of  the  courts.  He  is  president  or  director  of  numerous  corpora- 
tions and  his  business  interests  ramify  in  various  directions.  Such  in  brief  is 
an  inadequate  outline  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  shrewdest  moving  spirits  in  the 
. industrial  and  progressive  life  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Beuben  Stabler,  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  is  a native  of  DillingersHlle, 
Upper  Milford  townshij),  this  county,  and  is  a painstaking,  tireless  and  thor- 
oughly competent  officer. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  beautiful  design  intended  to  convey  a proper  idea 
of  the  imposing  Second  National  Bank  was  found  to  be  too  large  for  our  pages 
so  that  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  use  a smaller  illustration  of  the  building. 

In  all  our  round  of  enterprises  perhaps  the  one  that  supplies  our  keenest 
want  is  the  recently  organized  Lehigh  Yalley  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company 
which  opened  for  business  September  20,  1886.  Its  very  creation  argues  the 
growing  extent  of  the  material  progress  of  Allentown.  A bank,' a depository  for 
valuables,  an  agent  that  safely  discharges  varied  legal  functions,  its  establish- 
ment supplies  the  missing  link  between  our  past  and  our  glowing  future.  Hence- 
forth among  other  things  you  can  die  in  peace,  knowing  full  well  that  your  mate- 
rial post-mortem  interests,  as  one  might  say,  can  be  left  in  trustworthy  hands. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  this  new  boon  that  has  come  to  perfect  our  business  house- 
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hold.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  was  chartered  July 
14,  1886,  and  starts  out  with  a cash  capital  of  $250,000.  Its  banking  rooms, 
vaults,  offices,  etc.,  are  in  the  commodious  brown  stone  building,  635  Hamilton 
street,  Allentown  ; and  never  did  an  enterprise  start  out  under  happier  auspices. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  the  institution  include  many  of  the  leading  capitalists 
and  business  men  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Its  field  is  wide  and  varied  and  therein 
consists  its  peculiar  adaptability  to  the  manifold  needs  of  this  gTOwing  commu- 
nity. As  well  as  receiving  money  on  deposit,  on  time  or  subject  to  check ; loan- 
ing money  on  bond  and  mortgage,  or  upon  good  collateral  or  other  satisfactory 
security,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  acts  as  executor, 
administrator,  assignee,  receiver,  agent,  guardian,  trustee  and  committee ; exe- 
cutes trusts  of  every  description  under  appointment  of  states,  courts,  corpora- 
tions or  individuals,  thereby  dispensing  with  old-time  cumbrous  and  expensive 
methods.  You  can  deposit  wills  with  the  Company  which  will  be  receipted  for 
and  safely  kept  free  of  charge  and  delivered  only  in  strict  accordance  with 
instructions.  The  Company  wiU  also  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
mortgages,  stocks  and  other  securities.  It  will  examine  and  insure  title  to  real 
estate  and  mortgages.  All  trust  funds  committed  to  its  care  are  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  assets  of  the  company.  In  a v/ord,  it  wiU  act  as  bank, 
trusted  agent,  safe  depository,  friend  and  lawyer  all  combined,  and  with  ample 
security  for  its  every  step  so  that  the  bother  and  'worry  incident  to  bondsmen, 
etc.,  may  be  henceforth  dispensed  with  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Another 
thing,  just  as  soon  as  its  great  Damon  vault,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  is. 
fully  completed,  which  will  be  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
its  burglar  proof  safes  and  boxes  can  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  vault  the  company  will  receive  for  safe  keeping,  under  guaran- 
tee, coupon,  registered  and  other  bonds,  certificates  of  stock,  deeds,  mortgages, 
securities,  coin,  plate,  jewelry,  and  valuables  of  every  description.  Opportune 
in  its  establishment,  the  Lehigh  VaUey  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  has 
been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  men  to  whose  management  its  career  of  usefulness 
has  been  committed.  The  officers  of  the  institution  are  Hon.  Edwin  G.  Martin, 
president ; S.  B.  Anewalt,  vice-president ; Morris  L.  Kauffman,  trust  officer ; 
Jas.  P.  Barnes,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  Dr.  P.  K.  Hartzell,  teller;  while  tho 
Board  of  Directors  include  the  following  well-known  gentlemen  : Messrs.  Edwdn 
G.  Martin,  James  K.  Mosser,  Morris  L.  Kauffman,  Andrew  S.  Keck,  Dr.  Thos.  T. 
Martin,  John  Williams,  Eranklin  H.  Hersh,  James  Singmaster,  John  Bowen, 
Thos.  F.  Blitz,  Baxter  B.  McClure,  A.  F.  Peters,  Henry  K.  Hartzell,  H.  K. 
Kurtz,  John  E.  Gonser,  Samuel  B.  Anewalt  and  Joseph  Euhe — all  men  of  recog- 
nized standing  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  a happier  combination  and 
for  a worthier  object  could  hardly  be  conceived. 

That  such  an  institution  will  achieve  a degree  of  success  commensurate  with 
its  merits  and  importance  goes  without  saying. 


CHAPTEE  XVm. 

AN  INDUSTRY  THAT  IS  THE  ESSENCE  OF  UNIQUENESS  — THE  GAP  IN  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE 
FILLED  BY  THE  ALLENTOWN  MANUFACTURING  CO.-ITS  ORIGIN,  STANDARD  PRODUCTS,  Etc. 

'KDUSTEIES  thrive  in  Allentown  because  they  are  generally  founded  upon 
a solid  basis.  Some  of  them  are  unique  and  we  are  all  proud  of  them. 
What  is  the  Allentown  Manufacturing  Company  ? 

That’s  a question,  of  course,  that  is  only  asked  b}"  the  few  who  fail 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times  and  Alleiitoivn’s  lockstep  with  every 
advance  of  the  age. 
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Out  in  that  picturesque  suburb  of  the  city  knoTVTi  as  Helfrich’s  Springs, 
where  the  hills  gradually  rise  from  the  level  of  the  Lehigh  Kiver,  is  situated  one 
of  the  most  widely  and  favorably  known  industries  which  Allentown  boasts. 
Quiet  in  the  woodland,  away  from  the  busy  haunts,  a range  of  buildings  rise  ter- 
race-like against  the  slope  of  a hill.  To  the  Lehigh  Valley  public  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  for  many  years  they  have  been  devoted  to  the  extensive 
operations  of  the  Allentown  Manufacturing  Company  and  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works  which  send  forth  to  every  point  of  the  compass  the  great  standard 
products — Bone  Phosphate  and  Beady  Mixed  Paints,  whose  fame  and  welcome 
extend  throughout  the  Middle,  South  Atlantic  and  Western  States. 

That,  in  biief,  is  the  mission  of  the  Allentown  Manufacturing  Company. 
You  will  surely  be  interested  in  an  outline  of  the  record  and  products  of  this 
great  agricultural  benefaction.  Well,  back  in  1860  was  started  the  nucleus  out 
of  which  has  developed  the  manufacture  of  a Bone  Phosphate  wddely-known  and 
used  to-day.  The  business  was  originally  conducted  by  Mr.  Jacob  Breijiig  and 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Breinig  until  1867,  when  Mr.  T.  G.  Helfrich  was  associated  with 
them  and  the  business  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Breinig  & Helfrich.  In 
1877  the  success  of  the  business  demanding  increased  facilities  a corporation 
was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Allentown  Manufacturing  Company,  the  body 
that  now  conducts  the  AgHcultural  Chemical  Works  at  Helfrich’s  Springs  where 
a reliable  and  standard  bone  phosphate  is  prepared. 

To  give  you  a full  idea  of  the  causes  that  called  it  into  existence  and  of  the 
virtues  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  possess  would  fill  half  a dozen  volumes 
as  large  as  this  synoptical  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Let  the  attempt  be 
made,  anyhow. 

It  is  the  experience  of  many  years,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  that 
hones  are  the  richest  of  all  material  in  the  elements  of  fertilizing  matter  for  all 
the  standard  crops,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  cereals — wdieat,  rye,  corn, 
oats  and  buckwheat — and  the  various  kinds  of  root  crops.  Indeed,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  vegetation  to  which  an  application  of 
bone,  properly  prepared^  will  not  at  once  signalize  its  effect  in  increased  crops 
and  perfection  of  growth.  Early  was  the  fact  shrewdly  recognized  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  Allentown  enterprise  that  bones  in  order  to  be  most  valuable, 
must  be  brought  into  a fine  condition,  and  the  idea  was  conceived  of  making  use 
of  the  disintegrating  properties  of  steam,  prerfous  to  the  ordinary  grinding  pro- 
cess, yet  without  loss  of  any  of  the  properfies  of  the  raw  bone. 

The  idea  has  fairly  worked  like  a charm. 

The  process  adopted  softens  the  matter  of  the  bone,  so  that  it  becomes  sus- 
ceptible of  fine  grinding,  and  at  the  same  time  liquifies  the  animal  matter.  Bi 
subsequent  manipulation  the  liquified  animal  matter  is  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  finely  gTound  bone  and  the  product  becomes  what  this  famous  article 
has  been  styled — really  a Complete  Bone  Phosphate. 

There  is  the  secret  in  a nutshell. 

Among  the  specialties  of  the  article  we  find  that  the  hard  bones — which  con- 
tain a larger  percentage  of  phosphate  than  the  soft — are  not  picked  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  ; the  article  is  packed  perfectly  dry,  so  as  to  sustain  no  loss  by 
storage  ; it  is  in  such  uniform  condition  as  to  be  especially  adapted  for  drilling. 

Wherever  used,  which  means  wherever  it  is  known,  but  particularly  through- 
out the  vast  territory  mentioned  near  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  this  brand  of 
Complete  Bone  Phosphate  has  a reputation  which  substantiates  the  following 
qualities,  which  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  possess  : 

Complete  in  essential  plant-food.  Fine  in  mechanical  condition.  Active 
in  promoting  growth.  Lasting  in  effects.  Beliable  in  quality.  Untform  in 
production. 
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I j.  What  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  products  of  one  of  the  most  solid  of  our 

^ Allentown  industries  to  enjoy  ! 

! . It  was  a warm  July  day  when  the  rambler — partly  in  pursuance  of  duty, 

partly  to  gratify  his  own  curiosit^^ — visited  the  works  of  the  Allentown  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Its  local  surroundings  could  hardly  be  more  attractive, 
while  its  territorial  situation,  viewed  with  respect  to  its  facilities  for  transpor- 

I' > tation  and  its  happily-selected  position  in  this  favored  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
i at  the  base  of  the  immense  mining  districts — coal  and  iron — of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  the  large  population  necessary  to  work  the  mines,  as  well  as  the 
great  iron  manufactures  of  the  immediate  neighborhood,  no  establishment  could 
be  more  favorably  situated  for  its  supply  of  raw  mateHal.  Viewing  the  superior 
i railroad  connections  of  Allentown,  with  all  quarters,  the  same  may  be  said  rela- 
^ tive  to  the  advantages  for  distributing  the  manufactured  fertilizers  into  the  agri- 
i cultural  districts  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Delaware. 


The  buildings  of  the  company,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  are  a curiosity 
in  themselves.  A sloping  hillside  is  nature’s  contribution  and  against  it  they* 
rest,  bringing  the  upper  stories  to  a level  with  the  highway,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  give  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  handling  the  material,  from  its  re- 
ception in  the  raw  state  to  its  conveyance  to  the  warehouse  or  depots.  The  sit- 
uation is  such  as  to  afford  a separate  wagon-road  to  each  one  of  the  stories  which 
are  included  in  the  main  building.  The  main  building  contains  the  boiling  de- 
partment, drying  floors,  gTinding,  packing  and  stoiing  rooms.  There  are  several 
Smaller  buildings  used  for  storing  raw  material,  weighing  house,  foreman’s  resi- 
dence and  commodious  warehouses  on  the  track  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  Lehigh  Canal.  The  factory  is  supplied  with  all 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  suggested  from  time  to  time  by  the  experience  of 
the  proprietors,  well-calculated  to  produce  an  improved  article  of  phosphate 
from  the  large  quantities  of  raw  bones  received  at  the  establishment.  It  is,  in- 
deed, astonishing  that  this  great  labor-saving  age  enables  these  extensive  works 
to  be  conducted  by  something  less  than  fifty  men,  as  mere  adjimcts  to  the 
machinery. 

Well,  we  are  not  done  yet.  It  isn’t  bone  phosphate  alone  that  monopolizes 
the  activities  of  this  company. 
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Wlio  is  there  who  hasn’t  heard  of  Breinig’s  Ready-Mixed  Paints  ? These 
paints,  manufactured  exclusively  by  the  Allentown  Manufacturing  Company,  are 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jacob  Breinig,  who  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  in  1855.  Genuine  merit  is  the  simple  talisman  that  explains 
the  secret  of  their  success.  They  have  been  in  the  market  so  long  that  time 
has  fully  tested  their  superior  qualities  and  won  them  a Avarm  place  in  pub- 
lic favor.  Both  the  manufacturers  and  those  who  have  used  these  paints  thus 
agree  that  they  are  of  a most  superior  character  throughout.  The  points  upon 
which  the  company  rest  claims  of  superiority  are  in  the  durability  of  their 
paints,  the  retention  of  gloss  and  beauty  of  finish  Avhen  applied.  In  these 
qualities  they  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  best  hand-mixed  paints  in  the 
market.  They  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  ease  with  Avhich  they  can  be 
used  and  by  the  smooth  surface  they  present  when  applied.  The  unique  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  made  enables  the  perfect  mixture  of  all  pigments  with 
the  oil.  Breinig’s  paints,  it  is  meet  to  say,  are  made  of  the  very  best  materials, 
(pure  boiled  linseed  oil  only  being  used),  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention 
to  details,  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  will  compare  favorably  Avith  any  in  the  market. 
Their  paints  are  made  in  Cottage  Colors,  Inside  and  Outside  White,  Permanent 
Green,  Yermilion,  Imitation  of  Brick  and  Pure  Metallic  Oxide  Paints.  They 
make  but  one  grade  and  i:hat  is  of  the  very  highest  character.  Theirs  is  no 
endeavor  to  meet  -any  demand  for  a cheap  and  consequently  inferior  article. 
Their  cans  are  invariably  of  full  measure  and  their  contents  absolutely  pure,  their 
motto  being  “ honesty  in  quality  and  honesty  in  quantity.”  With  a reputation 
second  to  none  in  the  market  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  these  paints 
is  the  best  endorsement  they  could  receive.  Reader,  try  them  and  you  A\ill 
probably  never  use  another. 

Indeed,  in  the  production  of  both  fertilizers  and  paints  the  Allentown  Man- 
ufacturing Company  justly  claim  to  be  at  the  summit  of  progress — in  the  superi- 
ority of  their  materials,  in  the  advanced  processes  of  manufacture,  in  their  great 
experience  and  their  unsurpassed  facilities. 

Who  are  the  men  in  active  charge  of  these  extensive  dual  operations  ? Mr. 
T.  G.  Helfrich,  the  president  of  the  corporation,  is  a native  of  Helfrich’s  Springs, 
the  location  of  the  factory,  has  passed  his  life  there  devoting  its  years  of  maturity 
to  the  enterprises  of  the  company.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  Avorks.  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Breinig,  the  treasurer,  looks  after  the  outside  business  of  the  company,  devotes 
his  energies  among  the  clerks  in  the  AllentoAvn  office,  at  No.  626  Hamilton  street, 
and  superintends  their  travelling  representatives.  He  was  born  at  Breinigsville, 
this  county,  lived  in  Philadelphia  tiU  he  reached  his  18th  year,  was  engaged  in 
business  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  New  York,  has  been  in  the  paint  business  since 
1857,  and  in  the  phosphate  line  since  1863,  his  life  devoted  to  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  both. 

But  it  is  always  needless  to  dilate  on  the  lives  of  men  of  action.  The  works 
of  such,  says  Carlyle,  are  always  their  best  biographies.  Active,  enterprising  and 
experienced  men  of  affairs,  their  achievements  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise 
from  progressive  Allentown,  while  among  all  her  industries  there  is  certainly 
none  standing  less  in  need  of  commendation  than  the  AUentoAvn  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

For  many  years  standard  products,  the  virtues  of  Bone  Phosphate  and  Ready 
Mixed  Paints  have  estabhshed  the  reputation  of  this  company.  Were  this  rep- 
utation confined  to  Pennsylvania  a more  temperate  tone  would  probably  better 
become  this  chapter;  but  it  has  extended  far  beyond  our  State  limits.  Let 
the  doubting  Thomas,  anywhere  in  the  land,  prove  and  judge  for  himself  and 
he  will  be  convinced. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  WORSHIP  PAID  GAMBRINUS  — SKETCH  OF  A PEERLESS  ALLENTOWN  BREWERY-OLD  STYLE 
LAGER  AND  VIENNA  BEER— THE  OLD  EAGLE  OF  JOSEPH  LIEBERMAN  & CO.— ITS  HISTORY 
TOGETHER  WITH  A SKETCH  OF  MR.  LIEBERMEN  AND  HIS  CO-ADJUTORS,  Etc. 

fHERE  is  no  use  talking,  in  the  way  of  enterprise,  push,  vim  and  that  wide- 
awake energy  in  whose  wake  follows  prosperity,  Allentown  occupies  a 
front  seat  in  "the  van.  Our  leading  industries  are  solid,  resting  upon  the 
secure  foundation  of  merit,  superior  quality  of  article  produced  and  honor- 
able dealing  in  every  transaction  of  life.  Other  places  might  be  just  as  prosper- 
ous did  they  possess  similar  qualities ; but,  to  the  impartial  eye,  it  would  appeal' 
as  if  this  fair  city  by  the  wandering  Lehigh  had  corraled  a monopoly  of  that 
business  health  that  marks  the  pathway  of  enterprise.  Let  us  teU  you  some- 
thing about  one  of  them  of  which  Allentown  and  adjoining  coimties  are  par- 
donably proud. 

Where  is  the  reader  in  this  rich  bustling  valley  that  is  unacquainted  with 
the  fair  repute  of  the  Eagle  Brewery  ? Who  has  not  heard  of  the  far-famed  and 
by  all  odds  the  oldest  brewery  in  this  section  of  the  State  ? Old  in  years,  but 
young  in  its  equipment  in  the  way  of  the  latest  improved  machinery,  the  success 
of  the  Eagle  Brewery  has  been  long  the  marvel  of  a discriminating  public.  The 
secret,  reader,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  the  same  old  secret  that  has  unlocked 
every  mystery  since  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve— the  superior  quahty  of  the  arti- 
cle it  produces,  has  produced  and  probably  will  produce  in  constantly  increas- 
ing superiority  if  outward  indications  are  a sign,  so  long  as  modern  improve- 
ments, capital  and  talent  are  the  talismen  that  point  to  success.  It  would  take 
half  a dozen  volumes  like  this  Board  of  Trade  work,  to  convey  to  the  reader  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  operations  and  equipment  of  the  Eagle 
Brewery.  First  of  all  let  us  be  a little  historical.  Over  forty  years  ago,  when 
AUentown  was  in  its  infancy,  a small,  old-fashioned  brewery  was  started  on  the 
site  from  which  now  towers  the  stately  Lieberman  pile  of  buildings  at  Sixth  and 
IFnion  streets.  At  that  remote  day  facilities  were  scarce,  capital  scarcer,  and 
modem  talent  and  ability  scarcest  of  all.  For  years  the  infant  industry  toddled 
along  on  meagre  support.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  As  the  years  dragged 
their  lengths  along  it  was  thought  great  because  the  young  brewhouse  could 
turn  out  annually  500  barrels  of  beer.  That  quantity  sounds  ridiculous,  of 
course,  in  ears  accustomed  to  the  capacity  of  the  Eagle  Brewery  of  to-day ; but 
it  was  regarded  as  something  extraordinary  for  that  period.  In  1864  a change 
came  o’er  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  A young  man  of  thirty-three  came  along  with  a 
keen  eye  to  business,  his  own  share  of  foresight  and  a practical  brewer  withal.  He 
was  only  ten  years  from  his  native  place  at  Immendingen,  Baden.  He  needed 
no  one  to  tell  him  of  an  opportunity  when  it  presented  itseK,  so  the  first  the 
Allentown  public  knew  was  that  the  old  Eagle  Brewery  had  passed  under  the 
control  of  Joseph  Lieberman. 

From  that  hour  its  subsequent  rise  may  be  dated.  A new  spirit  at  once  in- 
fused hfe  into  its  half-torpid  veins.  Improvements  became  fashionable  around 
Sixth  and  Union  Streets  and  the  bail  that  leads  the  Eagle  Brewery  was  set  roll- 
ing and  it  is  rolling  still.  When  1867  arrived  the  improvements  were  such  as  to 
completely  change  the  complexion  of  the  old  place.  New  buildings  began  to 
raise  their  crests  where  the  little  old  one  once  stood.  Step  by  step  continued 
the  improvements  in  the  way  of  the  latest  machinery  and  every  device  on  the 
road  to  perfection  of  manufacture  that  the  progress  of  the  age  introduced,  and 
Old  Style  Lager  and  Vienna  Beer  became  the  rage  in  town  and  country.  It  was 
in  1885-86,  however,  that  the  caterpillar  shed  its  old  clothes  and  emerged  into 
the  full-fiedged  butterfly,  in  all  that  concerns  improvements  and  imposing  pro- 
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portions.  In  the  years  mentioned,  but  particularly  in  the  present  year,  new 
buildings  are  rearing  themselves  where  old,  worn  ones  once  stood  and  the  latest 
inventions,  in  Europe  and  America,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  process. 
From  an  annual  production  of  500  barrels  little  over  twenty  years  ago,  the 
capacity  of  the  Eagle  has  soared  to  about  12,000  barrels  a year ! Further  com- 
ment is  needless.  It  would  appear  wrong  to  weaken  tlie  idea  which  the  reader 
will  gather  from  these  figures  alone ; but  then  the  reader’s  curiosity  for  further 
details  must  be  gratified.  Prominent  among  the  late  improvements  is  the  new 
building  proper,  40  by  25  feet  and  towering  to  a height  of  75  feet.  From  its 
deep  basement,  devoted  to  engine  and  boiler  houses,  to  topmost  chimney  there 
is  nothing  that  the  latest  modern  advance  has  not  suggested.  Its  fermenting 
and  lager  cellars  are  of  the  amplest  and  completest  order.  Its  refrigerator,  40  by 
55  feet  and  70  feet  in  height,  is  a marvel  even  in  these  days  of  marvelous  things. 
Picture  to  yourself,  reader,  if  you  can,  promenading  along  avenues  lined  with 
enormous  vats  and  in  an  atmosphere  that  continually  coquets  with  zero,  with 
hoar  frost  cumbering  the  pipes  above  and  around  you,  and  reflect  that  this  Arctic 
scene  is  not  the  result  of  the  storage  of  natural  ice,  but  is  solely  the  creation  of 
artificial  means,  the  woTk  of  the  chemicals  operated  and  produced  by  the  great 
ceaseless  machinery,  night  and  day  clicking  in  the  big  basement  of  the  adjoining 
building.  The  only  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice  in  the  Lehigh 
Yalley,  it  is  a standing  subject  of  wonder  to  the  people.  Of  the  numerous  build- 
ings which  serve  as  adjuncts,  there  is  no  convenience  absent  to  complete  the  per- 
fect and  complete  brewery.  A squad  of  men  assist  in  all  the  departments  which 
the  manipulation  of  machinery  cannot  reach.  Experienced  hands  aid  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Jacob  Widman,  one  of  the  finest  brewers  in  the  State.  None  but 
the  best  Canadian  malt  and  Bohemian  hops  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Old 
Style  Lager  and  Yienna  Beer.  They  are  both  beers  of  equal  strength,  the 
Yienna  Beer  being  somewhat  paler  than  the  Old  Style  article,  but  both  equally 
dear  to  the  palate. 

Not  alone  throughout  the  Lehigh  Yalley,  but  in  all  the  counties  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  in  adjoining  sections  of  New  Jersey,  are  these  beers  in  con- 
stant and  growing  demand.  To  facilitate  their  distribution,  branches  of  the  Eagle 
Brewery  have  been  established  at  Bangor,  Northampton  coimty,  and  Telford, 
Bucks  comity,  in  connection  with  bottling  departments  of  the  same  beer.  Within 
the  year  a general  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  Old  St^de  Lager  and  Yienna  Beer 
has  been  established  at  New  Ninth  and  Berks  streets,  Philadelphia,  under  the 
superintendency  of  Mr.  August  Beinig.  From  this  point  the  beer  is  delivered 
throughout  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  in  growing  demand  as  its  pure  and  healthy 
quality  and  general  merits  become  known.  At  the  same  place  in  Philadelphia  is 
the  bottling  establishment  recently  opened  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  Lieberman  beer  in  that  city  and  vicinity.  Widely  known  and 
popular  wherever  introduced,  Lieberman’s  Allentown  beer  is  pronounced  a super- 
ior article  and  is  readily  conceded  in  this  city  of  its  brewing  to  be  of  match- 
less quality. 

It  is  no  more  than  just  to  gratify  your  desire  to  know"  something  about  the 
man  who  is  the  soul  and  energetic  head  of  the  Eagle  Brewery,  who  raised  it  to' 
the  pitch  of  prosperity  which  it  deservedly  eiijo}"S,  whose  name  is  almost  a syno- 
nym for  enterprise  and  public  spirit  in’the  industrial  life  of  Allentown.  Who  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Lieberman  ? Is  a question  never  asked  in  Allentown  or  the  Lehigh 
Yalley.  What  have  been  his  achievements  in  this  city  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a century?  Is  a kindred  question  triumphantly  answered  not  alone  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Eagle  Brew^ery  but  by  the  numerous  enterprises  in  whose  develop- 
ment Mr.  Lieberman  has  been  a valuable  factor.  Born  at  Immendingen,  Baden, 
March  21,  1831,  the  boyhood  of  Joseph  Lieberman  was  one  that  was  ^arly  inured 
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to  habits  of  industry.  Fast  on  the  heels  of  his  school  days  followed  his  intro- 
duction into  active  life.  A self-made  man  in  all  the  essentials  of  that  trite  phrase, 
there  is  no  one  in  Allentown  less  indebted  than  he  to  adventitious  circumstances. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  determined  toil  and  he  is  toiling  still.  In  1854,  when  a 
youth  of  23  years,  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents.  A gift  both  natural 
and  acquired,  his  sturdy  self-reliance  stood  him  in  good  stead  from  the  hour  of 
his  arrival.  Some  great  mind  has  characterized  America  as  God’s  gift  to  the 
brave  and  the  industrious.  Tlie  two  qualities  and  the  field  for  their  action  have 
created  the  Eagle  Brewery  and  rendered  Mr.  Lieberman  successful  among  men. 
Trying  the  efforts  of  the  toil  of  his  hand  in  many  paths,  he  finally  found  his 
theatre  of  action  in  the  road  that  has  led  him  to  serene  independence.  Arriving 
in  Easton  in  1855,  he  was  for  a time  connected  with  the  Cooper  Furnace  in  the 
neighboring  borough  of  Phillipsburg.  Failing  therein  to  suit  his  taste  he  sought 
to  further  his  fortune  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  he  remained,  however, 
only  a year.  He  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  settling  in  White  Haven, .. 
Luzerne  county,  where  he  started  a saw-mill  which  he  conducted  for  five  years. 
His  next  move  was  to  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  then  to  Northampton  county. 
Pa.,  where  he  farmed  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In  1864,  his  good 
luck  asserted  itself  when  he  directed  his  footsteps  to  Allentown,  where  he  has 
since  remained,  where  prosperity  has  followed  his  every  endeavor,  where  he  has 
become  one  of  our  most  enterprising  and  honored  citizens,  and  with  whose 
industries  and  business  life  he  has  ever  sin.ce  been  closely  and  actively  identified. 
Independent  in  youth,  the  manhood  of  his  prime  finds  him  independent  in  for- 
tune. Eecognizing  his  opportunity  soon  after  his  advent  in  this  city,  he  secured 
the  then  struggling  Eagle  Brewery,  which  old-fashioned  methods  and  torpid 
management  had  forwarded  but  slowly  during  its  twenty-one  years’  life  from 
1845  to  1866.  It  is  only  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  its  course  that  have  con- 
verted it  into  the  success  it  is  to-day,  and  that  have  caused  its  scant  and  dilapi- 
dated housing  to  give  place  to  the  stately  buildings  modemly  fitted  and  meet  to 
give  the  Gambrinian  world  in  unquestioned  quality  and  copious  quantity  the  now 
celebrated  Old  Style  Lager  and  Vienna  Beer.  Quick  to  learn,  it  wasn’t  long 
before  Joseph  Lieberman  was  a brewer  himself.  A tenacity  of  purpose  that 
never  relaxed  to  make  the  Eagle  Brewery  and  its  products  what  they  are,  has 
fully  achieved  its  aim.  In  addition  to  hiis  brewing  enterprise  there  has  been 
hardly  any  movement  in  Allentown  tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  city’s 
interests  with  which  Joseph  Lieberman  has  not  been  connected.  His  services 
as  a director  and  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  famous  EUiger  Beal  Estate  Com- 
pany will  be  remembered  by  all.  His  presidency  of  the  Lehigh  County  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  is  equally  fresh  in  the  public  memory.  His  direc- 
torship of  the  Mutual  Fire  Lisurance  Company  and  the  Standard  Slate  Quarry 
of  SteinsviUe,  as  well  as  his  filling  of.  similar  offices  in  several  kindred  institu- 
tions, having  given  him  ample  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  his  business  tact  and  • 
qualities  which  this  community  deservedly  appreciates.  His  valuable  slate  inter- 
ests in  this  county  are  the  result  of  his  enterprise  and  business  ability.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  that  the  finest  slate  produced  in  this  county  comes  from  his  quarries  at 
SteinsviUe  in  the  upper  part  of  this  county.  For  durability,  toughness  and  uni- 
formity of  thickness  they  are  pronounced  superior  to  any  quarried  in  the  great 
slate  regions  of  Lehigh.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  monument  to  his  enterprise  and 
business  capacity  is  and  must  always  remain  his  successful  Eagle  Brewery.  Pop- 
ular and  respected  it  is  meet  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  in  this  commimity 
standing  higher. 

In  1873,  and  again  in  1881,  Mr.  Lieberman  with  his  family  made  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe  to  recuperate  his  energies,  somewhat  impaired  by  a too  assiduous 
devotion  to  business.  Of  late,  and  notably  during  the  past  year,  much  of  his 
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time  has  been  devoted  to  widening  the  area  of  his  constantly  growing  trade.  It 
was  to  meet  this  demand  that  a depot  for  the  delivery  of  his  AUentown  beer  has^ 
been  opened  at  New  Ninth  and  Berks  streets,  Philadelphia.  Much  of  Mr.  Lie- 
berman’s  time  is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  his  trade  which  is  daily  expanding, 
but  he  finds  time  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Eagle  Brewery  about  three  times  a week 
to  overlook  the  work  in  deft  and  competent  hands  here. 

A born  business  man  of  the  go-ahead  order  his  methods  are  imitated  and 
patterned  after,  as  are  those  of  but  few  men  in  this  community.  The  soul  of 
integrity,  shrewd,  but  bold  in  operation,  cautious  yet  full  of  enterprise,  calcu- 
lating and  farseeing,  yet  generous  and  liberal  to  a fault,  he  has  withal  masking^ 
behind  a rigid  exterior  a heart  as  tender  as  that  of  a child,  as  responsive  to  sym- 
pathy as  a woman’s,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  almost  as  large  as  himself.  Such 
in  brief  is  Joseph  Lieberman  in  the  summer  of  this  year  1886  and  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  journey  through  life. 

Of  the  other  members  connected  with  the  establishment,  Mr.  John  B.  Lie- 
berman, son  of  the  head  of  the  house,  is  the  experienced  manager  of  the  brew- 
ery, its  business  and  trade  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  He  was  bom  on  the  farm 
in  Lower  Saucon  township,  Northampton  county,  April  25,  1863.  He  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a superior  education  and  shortly  after  leaving  college  was  ini- 
tiated into  his  present  business  with  whose  every  detail  he  is  exhaustively 
familiar.  That  his  youth  is  no  barrier  to  his  success  as  a business  man,  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  parent  tmnk  of  the  Eagle  Brewery  bears  creditable 
testimony.  Genial  and  good-natured  he  is  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who  know 
him  which  includes  almost  everybody  in  Allentown  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Jacob  Widman  is  a widely  known  and  thoroughly  efficient  brewer  who 
is  a consummate  master  of  his  craft.  He  ably  presides  over  that  department  of 
the  Eagle  establishment.  Mr.  Widman  was  born  near  Heidenheim,  Wittemberg, 
March  20,  1848.  He  learned  the  brewing  business  in  his  native  place.  He 
arrived  in  this  country  in  1868,  and  came  to  this  city  in  the  same  year  and  has 
since  made  it  his  home.  In  1869  he  became  the  brewer  in  the  present  estab- 
lishment and  has  since  grown  with  its  growth.  As  well  as  being  an  excellent 
brewer,  without  a superior  in  the  commonwealth,  Mr.  Widman  is  an  intelligent 
and  popular  gentleman.  Grouped  together,  the  firm  of  Joseph  Lieberman  & Co., 
ranks  among  the  first  in  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  life  of  the  city  while 
as  to  those  elements  that  concern  financial  solidity,  integrity  of  dealmg  and  con- 
spicuous enterprise  it  is  surpassed  by  none. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 

THE  COPLAY  CEMENT  COMPANY  — ITS  INEXHAUSTIBLE  QUAEKIES  OF  PORTLAND  STONE  AND 
UNEQUALLED  CEMENT— ITS  OPERATIONS  AND  OFFICERS  — OTHER  INDUSTRIES  INCLUD- 
ING JOHN  R.  GOSSLER’S  OIL  BUSINESS,  GRAMMES  & BITTNER,  MACHINISTS, 

AND  JAMES  ALBRIGHT’S  FREIGHT  AND  LIVERY  STABLES. 

E now  come  to  an  industry  that  needs  absolutely  no  commendation.  It 
is  probably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States — the  widely- 
known  Coplay  Cement  Company.  The  works,  located  a few  miles  from 
the  city,  near  the  borough  of  Coplay,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Bailroad,  are  as  interesting  a sight  as  the  vicinity  of  Allentown  affords. 
With  river,  canal  and  railroad  at  its  doors  no  better  location  could  have  been 
selected  for  such  an  enterprise.  Organized  in  1866  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  cement,  its  founders  little  knew  of  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
peerless  Portland  stone  that  has  made  the  Coplay  cement  famous.  Three  years’ 
experience  began  to  divulge  the  secret  and  as  a consequence  the  works  had  to  bo 
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enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  Since  then  every  year  has  witnessed  fur- 
ther extensions  and  improvements,  so  that  it  is  to-day  in  equipment  and  the 
quality’  of  its  products  probably  the-  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Picture  to 
yoimself,  long  ranges  of  slate-colored,  dust-begrimed  buildings,  from  whose  roof 
rise  myriads  of  massive  brick  smoke  stacks  leading  from  so  many  kilns,  musical 
with  the  rumbling  of  machinery  and  alive  with  toiling  men  around  the  kilns,  and 
floors,  and  storage,  and  shipping  houses,  with  nearly  as  many  more  down  in  the 
great  quarries  near-by,  and  you  may  gather  some  faint  notion  of  the  extent  of 
the  operations  of  the  Coplay  Cement  Company.  Near-by  are  the  general  man- 
ager’s office  and  chemical  department  i and  up  through  the  twenty-one  acres  of 
the  company’s  proj^erty  the  houses  of  some  of  the  chief  men  connected  with  the 
works.  Compound  engines  of  125  horse-power  each  run  the  machinery  that 
crushes,  grinds,  mixes  and  tempers  the  Portland  stone.  The  milling  facilities  of 
the  establishment  and  the  grinders  of  clinker  are  pronounced  unsurpassed.  A 
dozen  great  kilns  constantly  seethe  in  the  burning  of  Portland  stone.  A smaller 
number  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  natural  cement.  Upwards 
of  25,000  square  feet  of  fiooring,  all  heated  by  steam,  accommodate  the  opera- 
tions of  active  manufactime.  Forty  thousand  more  square  feet  of  flooring  are 
devoted  to  storage  purposes.  Trains  pass  the  doors  of  the  storage  department 
at  all  hours.  Saylor’s  Portland  Cement,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  late  D.  O.  Say- 
lor, one  of  the  founders  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  Improved  Anchor  Cement  need 
no  word  of  commendation  wherever  competent  architects  and  engineers  are  to  be 
found.  This  Portland  cement,  with  the  quality  of  hardening  with  age,  was  recog- 
nized and  used  in  the  great  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis ; in  the 
construction  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  on  the  jetty  w^orks  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
New  Orleans ; in  the  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  public  works  of  New 
York,  and  of  other  leading  centres ; in  improvements  on  the  National  Capitol  in 
Washington ; in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road,  at  Baltimore ; in  the  Girard  Avenue  and  Callowhill  bridge,  in  Philadelphia ; 
on  the  fortifications  along  the  Atlantic  Coast ; and,  in  a word,  wherever  its  super- 
ior and  eilduring  qualities  have  become  knowm.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  sim- 
ply voiced  public  sentiment  wdien  it  awarded  it  the  first  premium  among  a host 
of  competitors.  Its  yearly  shipment  amounts  to  over  200,000  barrels. 

Well,  let  us  examine  the  simplicity  of  the  government  of  this  vast  enter- 
prise. A board  of  three  directors  which  includes  the  president,  constitutes  the 
executive  department  or  council.  The  officers  meet  daily  in  their  city  office,  529 
Hamilton  street,  AUentown.  Mr.  Eli  J.  Saeger,  the  president,  is  almost  as  well 
and  widely-known  as  the  cement  itself.  He  seems  also  to  possess  something  of 
its  enduring  qualities.  For  over  29  years  president  of  the  Catasauqua  National 
Bank,  whose  official  head  he  still  is,  his  financial  experience  lacks  nothing  in  the 
way  of  ripeness.  Born  in  North  Whitehall  township,  Lehigh  county.  Pa., 
November  21,  1818,  and  educated  there,  he  came  to  Allentowm  in  1834.  As  a 
clerk  in  the  house  of  Pretz,  Saeger  & Co.,  he  developed  his  first  aptitude  for 
business.  Later  as  an  employee  in  his  father’s  foundry  in  this  city,  he  aided  in 
setting  up  the  first  steam  engine  ever  used  in  this  county.  In  1840,  he  entered 
into  mercantile  business  in  partnership  with  the  late  John  P.  Boas.  In  1857, 
he  became  a bank  president  and  has  since  continually  occupied  the  position.  In 
June,  1885,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  Coplay  Cement  Com- 
pany ; was  re-elected  in  April,  1886,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  amply  fills  this 
as  all  other  stations  in  life  to  which  he  has  been  called.  He  is  a gentleman 
who  has  been  long  and  closely  identified  with  the  business  interests  of  the 
Lehigh  Yalley. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Balliet,  is  also  a ripened  financier,  a banker,  too, 
and  by  a singular  coincidence  has  also  been  connected  with  banking  for  over  29 
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Syears,  beginning  as  did  Mr.  Saeger,  in  1857.  Mr.  Balliet  is  a native  of  Allentown 
and  was  born  September  18,  1837.  Tlie  public  schools  furnished  the  foundation 
of  his  education  which  was  rounded  out  and  topped  off  at  the  Allentown  Acad- 
emy. He  then  became  a telegraph  operator,  but  his  mind  being  fashioned  in 
another  mould,  he  relinquished  its  duties  to  enter  the  Allentown  National  Bank, 
in  1857,  in  which  he  steadily  rose  and  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  He  is 
probably  better  known  personally  to  the  business  men  of  this  community  than 
any  other  man  in  it.  His  financial  ability  and  business  capacity  have  been  con- 
stantly recognized  both  in  the  bank  and  in  other  lines  of  a fiduciary  nature.  He 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Allentown  Passenger  Bailway  Company,  has 
been  acting  as  deputy  county  treasurer,  the  real  financial  officer  of  Lehigh  county, 
for  oyer  20  years,  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  numerous  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  various  other  monied  bodies,  and  was  once  auditor  of  this  city, 
his  first  and  only  attempt  at  politics.  In  1885  and  again  in  1886,  a competent 
and  experienced  gentleman  being  needed  as  treasurer  of  the  Coplay  Cement 
Company,  Mr.  Balliet  w^as  at  once  selected  and  surely  no  better  choice  could 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Wagner,  the  secretary,  was  born  in  this  city,  July  19,  1861. 
He  went  to  school  here,  rose  here,  and  in  1885,  and  again  in  April,  1886,  was 
unanimously  and  worthily  chosen  to  his  present  office. 

Mr.  Chas.  M.  Saeger,  the  general  manager,  is  also  a native  of  Allentown  and 
was  born  August  17,  1856.  After  his  school  days  he  became  a civil  engineer,  in 
which  profession  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  Prior  to  his  becoming  man- 
ager of  the  company  two  years  ago,  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Car- 
bon furnaces  and  is  a gentleman  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  lines  of  his  business. 
Altogether  no  more  courteous,  affable,  skilled  and  experienced  men  could  have 
been  called  to  guide  the  widening  operations  of  the  Coplay  Cement  Company. 

Air,  light  and  water,  are  among  the  constituent  elements  of  life.  All  three 
are  given  man  by  nature ; it  is  only  light  that  is  artificial.  “ And  light  is  the 
god  of  night.'’ 

The  remark  was  recently  made  to  Mr.  John  B.  Gossler,  the  extensive  oil 
dealer  of  24  South  Eighth  street,  Allentown,  by  a prominent  physician.  Mr.  Goss- 
ler laughingly  replied : “ Then  there  must  be  something  divine  about  my  business.” 

It  is  the  divinity  of  usefulness  and  Mr.  Gossler  as  a useful  as  well  as  a pro- 
gressive and  public  spirited  citizen  has  few  superiors  in  the  city.  If  any  one 
was  ever  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  it  is  he.  Bom  in  Beading,  July  27, 
1837,  his  early  life  had  much  to  contend  against.  Coming  to  Allentown  in  1865 
he  at  once  identified  himself  with  its  commercial  life  and  was  for  a long  time 
connected  with  the  house  of  Johnston  & Swartz.  An  accomplished  oil  refiner, 
having  thoroughly  acquainted  himself,  with  every  detail  of  the  business,  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Allentown  Oil  Befinery,  a position  which  he  held  till  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  purchased  the  Allentown  refinery,  whereupon  Mr.  Goss- 
ler determined  to  embark  extensively  in  the  oil  business  himself.  From  the  start 
he  took  a prominent  position  both  in  the  wholesale  and  tetail  line  among  the  oil 
dealers  of  the  State.  A thorough  analytical  judge  of  oil  he  was  immediately 
recognized  as  a competent  authority  in  everything  partaining  to  his  specialty. 
The  dimensions  of  his  first  store  becoming  inadequate  to  his  rapidly  increasing 
trade,  he  has  recently  moved  into  more  commodious  quarters  at  24  South  Eighth 
street,  and  erected  an  extensive  warehouse  at  962  Spring  Garden  street,  where 
every  species  of  oil  known  to  the  trade  and  of  the  best  quality  is  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Gossler’s  trade  now  extends  throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The 
secret  is  that  the  reputation  of  the  man  had  preceded  his  starting  directly  in  the 
oil  business.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  fact  that  he  has  long  held 
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tlie  office  of  Oil  Inspector,  a governmental  appointment.  Indeed,  to  say  more 
about  the  man  would  be  to  tell  the  people  of  Allentown  and  this  section  of  the 
State  Tvdiat  they  have  long, since  known.  In  his  thronged  store  and  warehouse  a 
bare  list  of  the  multitude  of  different  oils  to  be  found  would  fill  many  pages  of 
this  volume.  Illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  remarkable  for  high  fire  test,  light 
gravity,  excellent  body  and  quality  abound.  An  extensive  stock  of  macliine  oils  of 
superior  quality  is  on  hand.  Coal-tar  for  slate  quarries,  white  wine  and  cider  vin- 
egar with  all  kindred  articles  known  to  the  trade  are  there  in  abundance.  The 
eelebrated  Crown  Acme  Oil,  water  white  in  color,  and  so  perfect  an  illuminator 
that  it  is  impossible  to  explode,  is  kept  equal  to  its  great  demand  for  family  use. 
In  fact  as  a matter  of  curiosity  Mr.  Gossler  has  a standing  offer  of  $100  reivard 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  hnoivn  the  Acme  Oil  to  explode  ! But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
proceed.  From  heavy  engine  to  gasoline,  from  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad  signal  to 
castor,  from  naptha  to  screw  cutting,  from  headlight  to  paraffine,  all  are  there 
and  there  for  sale  by  a man  than  whom  for  integrity,  fair-dealing,  peculiar  fitness 
for  his  business,  no  one  in  the  community  stands  higher.  Dealing  in  the  superb 
products  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  Mr.  Gossler  is  proud  of  his  achievements 
in  the  way  of  their  sale. 


Aftee  all,  to  the  curious  in  quest  of  the  industrial  sights  of  Allentown,  the 
stroller  knows  no  place  more  interesting  or  suggestive  than  a busy  machine  shop. 

“ Is  Mr.  Grammes  in  ?”  asked  the  intruder,  whose  curiosity  led  him  to  the 
well-equipped  shops  of  Grammes  & Bittner,  at  725  Maple  street,  on  a recent 
occasion.  He  was  in  the  office  which  opens  on  726  Hamilton  street.  Plodding 
his  way  through  a long  hall  filled  with  flying  wheels,  belting,  workmen  and 
machines  of  all  descriptions  in  various  stages  of  construction,  the  visitor  reached 
the  office  and  encountered  both  members  of  the  firm,  Messrs.  Lewis  F.  Grammes 
and  C.  J.  P.  Bittner,  both  young  men  in  the  prime  of  their  energy  and  enterprise. 

‘‘The  shops  were  started  in  1875,”  obserA^ed  Mr.  Grammes,  “the  firm  being 
onginally  Knauss  & Grammes.  After  a few  changes  the  present  firm  of  Gram- 
mes & Bittner  was  formed  three  years  ago.” 

DrAen  by  steam  and  possessing  the  latest  improved  facilities  for  all  kinds 
of  work  the  place  is,  indeed,  a curiosity.  General  machinists.  Grammes  & Bitt- 
ner, take  in  a wide  field.  Listen  to  some  of  the  things  they  do ; they  are  manu- 
facturers of  cigar  and  shipping  box  machinery,  engines,  lathes,  knitting  machines, 
and  cylinders,  toAver  clocks,  boot  jacks,  sIioav  AAundoAv  racks,  etc.  They  repair 
and  sharpen  laAvn  mowers,  horse  clippers,  barber  clippers,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  machinery.  Sewing  machines  and  attachments  are  dealt  in  and  repaired,  and 
as  a side  issue  they  are  the  agents  in  this  city  for  the  Otto  silent  gas  engine. 
Civil  service  in  its  essence  seems  favored  by  Grammes  & Bittner,  inasmuch  as 
the  ranks  of  their  skilled  mechanics  are  seldom  broken  by  discharge  or  resignation. 

“ Who  are  the  men  that  conduct  such  an  enterprise  ?”  the  reader  Avill  natur- 
ally ask.  Well,  let  us  tell  you  who  and  whence  they  came.  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Gram- 
mes is  a native  of  Washington  toAvnship,  Lehigh  county,  and  was  born  January 
30,  1845.  After  his  school  days  in  1858,  at  13  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Allen- 
town, and  shortly  thereafter  entered  the  shops  of  Barber  & Sherer,  Avhere  a long 
practical  experience  combined  Avith  natural  adaptability,  perfected  him  as  an 
adept  machinist.  The  firm  of  Knauss  & Grammes  was  established  in  1878,  and 
rfhe  p2^sent  firm  of  Grammes  & Bittner  is  the  successor  of  the  former. 

Mr.  C.  J.  P.  Bittner  was  born  in  Lowffiill  township,  March  16,  1856,  and  is 
-consequently  in  his  30th  year.  A young  man  of  education  and  business  ability, 
he  came  to  Allentowm  four  years  ago  and.  one  year  thereafter  became  a member 
of  the  present  firm.  He  has  charge  of  the  office  and  general  business  depart- 
ment, while  Mr.  Grammes  who  w^orks  at  his  iron  bench  like  the  rest  of  them, 
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superintends  the  mechanical  operations  of  their  extensive  shops.  To  every  point 
they  ship  their  machines,  while  the  home  trade  for  machinery  and  general 
repairing  of  the  same  is  deservedly  extensive.  Enterprising  and  alive  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times  it  is  generally  said  in.  Allentown,  that  the  firm  of  Gram- 
mes & Bittner,  in  all  the  specialties,  stands  second  to  none  in  the  Lehigh  YaUey. 

E\t:eybody  in  Allentown  that  knows  anybody  is  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
James  Albright. . To  speak  of  a man  as  familiar  to  almost  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  city  as  you  are  with  your  ovm  face  would  appear  so  superfluous 
that  we  will  talk  chiefly  about  this  genial  Allentonian’s  model  freight  delivery 
and  livery  stable,  at  27  South  Law  street,  between  Hamilton  and  Walnut  streets. 
The  new  building,  by  all  odds  the  finest  one  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  has  just  been 
completed.  It  is  a brick  structure  with  a striking  front  and  was  built  by  ]\Ir. 
Albright  during  the  past  winter,  and  is  40  feet  high  by  111  feet  in  depth,  while 
in  height  it  reaches  something  over  40  feet.  That  it  is  supphed  with  every 
modern  convenience  will  at  once  strike  the  most  superficial  observer.  It  lacks 
nothing  that  the  improvement  of  the  age  and  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Albright's 
•extensive  business  demand.  Extending  from  the  rear  of  his  South  Sixth  street 
residence,  a location  more  adaptable  to  the  requirements  of  an  extensive  freight 
-and  livery  business  could  hardly  have  been  selected.  The  prettily  arranged 
office  adjoining  the  main  entrance  on  Law  street  is  a telephone-connected  gem  in 
its  w^ay,  and  it  only  needed  the  presence  of  Mr.  Albright,  whom  the  writer  missed 
seeing,  to  complete  its  attractive  entirety,  its  tout  enseinble  as  we  used  to  say  in 
Erance.  The  comfortable  stalls  in  wffiich  the  score  sleek  horses  belonging  to  the 
establishment  are  housed,  look  so  attractive  that  you  would  almost  wish  you  were 
n horse  yourself.  Carriages  double  and  single  and  of  every  conceivable  design 
ghsten  around  the  carriage  house,  while  ponderous  freight  wagons  tell  tales  of 
AllentovTi’s  commercial  activity.  All  'are  of  the  latest  modern  pattern  so  that 
whether  you  wish  to  take  a jaunt  into  the  country,  rig  yourself  up  for  a wedding 
or  require  sombre  trappings  for  a funeral,  you  can  be  accommodated  just  as  well 
as  if  the  railroad  platform  was  groaning  with  merchandise  awaiting  prompt 
delivery  to  your  place  of  business.  The  popular  proprietor  has  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  perfecting  of  the  business.  Born  in  Allentown,  November 
30,  1842,  he  went  to  school  here  and  joined  the  First  Pennsylvania  Begiment,  in 
1861,  and  started  for  the  seat  of  war,  being  among  the  first  volunteers  that  left 
the  State.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Albright  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
remained  ten  years  engaged  in  the  horse  and  livery  business.  In  1875  he 
returned  to  this  city,  and  has  ever  since  devoted  his  time  to  the  building  up  of 
his  present  business.  Genial  and  enterprising  there  are  few  men  in  this  com- 
munity standing  higher  as  to  integrity,  promptness  and  reliability  in  business 
than  James  Albright. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

A MIXTURE  OF  ENTERPRISES  - OUR  OLDEST  THEATRE,  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC-ITS  HISTORY 
AND  THAT  OF  MR.  HAGENBUCH  ITS  FOUNDER  — THE  BRICKYARD  OF  MR.  DANIEL 
SWOYER— THE  GREENHOUSES  OF  MR.  A.  B.  ELLSWORTH-DANIEL 
WEBER'S  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

a THESPIAN  TEMPLE  ! The  oldest  and  one  of  the  cosiest  and  hand- 
somest theatres  in  the  Lehigh  Yalley  is  the  Academy  of  Music,  an  object 
of  cherished  pride  in  Allentown.  Till  1871  no  first-class  place  of  amuse- 
ment existed  in  this  city,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  B.  J.  Hagenbuch 
to  recognize  our  theatrical  needs  by  giving  us  a theatre,  alike  an  ornament  to  the 
city  and  a credit  to  its  founder.  Situated  on  Hamilton  street,  the  main  thor- 
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OTiglifare  of  the  city,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  busy  life  between  Eighth  and  Nintli 
streets,  it  is  among  the  most  prominent  of  our  public  buildings.  The  walls  of  its 
spacious  and  handsomely  decorated  interior  have  echoed  the  proceedings  of 
many  a State  Convention,  of  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  gatherings  of  the 
various  guilds  and  public  bodies  of  Pennsylvania.  Every  star  from  the  smallest 
to  the  gTeatest  magnitude  has  shone  upon  its  boards.  Immediately  upon  its 
completion  by  Mr.  Hagenbuch  in  1871  it  became  the  favorite  fashionable  resort 
of  this  city  and  valley.  It  has  a frontage  of  63  feet  and  a depth  of  90  feet,  while 
the  stage  is  32  by  60  feet  and  the  height  of  the  auditorium  24  feet.  Fifteen 
artistic  sets  of  scenery  range  in  the  grooves  behind  one  of  the  finest  drop-cur- 
tains in  Pennsylvania.  Containing  a seating  capacity  of  900,  it  can  with  fair' 
comfort  accommodate  an  audience  of  1500  souls.  The  gallery  besides  is  spacious 
and  well-appointed.  Handsome  carpets  stretch  up  the  incline  from  the  orchestra 
to  the  main  entrance.  Eecently  refitted,  repainted  and  refurnished,  the  interior 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  presents  a richer  and  more  beautiful  appearance  than 
ever.  Its  stage  is  suppHed  with  every  modern  appliance.  Five  dressing  rooms 
are  reserved  for  the  use  of  committees,  etc.  Large  chandeliers  of  exquisite 
design  throw  out  numerous  gas  jets  from  their  prisms.  The  attaches  of  the 
theatre  embrace  a stage  manager,  janitor,  three  ushers,  two  regular  police,  four 
stage  hands,  two  programme  bo}^s  and  other  needed  auxiliaries.  Numerous 
exits  lead  from  its  auditorium.  A spacious  rear  exit  to  Eighth  street  leads  directly 
to  that  thoroughfare,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  can  gain  the  street  if 
need  be  without  commingling  at  all  with  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Academy. 
Its  founder,  proprietor,  and  present  manager,  Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Hagenbuch,  was 
born  in  Allentown,  November  4,  1823.  He  graduated  from  the  old  Academy, 
then  conducted  in  both  German  and  English.  He  subsequently  embarked  in  the 
hotel  business,  and  was  landlord  of  the  Cross  Keys  for  23  years.  During  his 
busy  life  he  has  been  identified  with  nearly  every  enterprise  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  the  city.  He  has  been  cashier  of  the  Allentown  Savings  Listi- 
tution,  and  held  responsible  positions  in  our  several  banks  including  directorship 
of  the  Allentown  National  and  the  Second  National  Banks.  Courtly  in  manner, 
cheerful  and  pleasant  in  disposition  he  securely  ranks  among  our  most  popular 
citizens.  As  responsive  to  wit  and  humor  to-day,  and  as  appreciative  of  a joke 
as  he  was  20  or  30  years  ago,  he  is  naturally  quite  a general  favorite. 

A BEICKYAED,  one  would  think,  is  a very  commonplace,  prosaic  spot,  but  a 
little  reflection  is  liable  to  convert  one  to  the  opposite  opinion.  It  is  the  only 
business  in  Allentown  that  is  obliged  to  ‘‘make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.”  To 
run  a brickyard  is  a method  of  growing  rich  that  is  far  from  possessing  any 
element  of  fun.  As  early  as  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  the  brick  men  are  brisk  ai 
their  toil.  The  work  must  be  done  in  . the  morning  or  not  %t  all.  The  moulded 
brick  of  the  morning  must  be  ready  to  bask  and  dry  in  the  day’s  sun  preparatory 
to  piling  in  the  sheds  or  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  And  the  brick  man  is 
always  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  winter  comes  when  no  man  can  work. 

Lusty  boys  and  bronzed  men  scurried  hither  and  thither,  bearing  moulds  of 
new-formed  brick  to  the  wide,  open  spaces  in  the  yards  of  IVIr.  Daniel  Swoyer  on 
Ninth  street,  where  they  were  being  spread  in  rows  to  catch  the  rays  of  the 
hot  sun. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business,  Mr.  Swoyer?” 

“It  is  now  nearly  25  years  since  I started  this  yard,”  he  replied.  “I  began 
in  1862,  and  have  continued  in  the  business  ever  since.” 

And,  indeed,  the  yard  and  the  eleven  broad  acres  surrounding  it  bear  ample 
marks  of  its  quarter  century  existence  as  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  equipped 
yards  in  the  vicinity  of  Allentown.  Situated  on  Ninth  street,  between  Allen 
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and  Tilgliman  streets,  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  best  brick  clay  district  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  From  an  humble  beginning,  Swoyer  brick  now  pene- 
trates to  every  point  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Allentown,  the  valley,  and  the 
coal  regions  seem  to  consume  most  of  it.  Twenty  men  are  constantly  employed. 
Eight  horses  furnish  the  motive  power  and  two  immense  kilns  daily  turn  out  no 
less  than  12,000  superior  brick.  A cosy  office  at 'Ninth  and  Allen  streets  accom- 
modates the  mental  operations  of  Mr.  Swoyer,  while  away  from  it  stretch  long 
rows  of  shedding  with  moulders,  mixers,  etc.,  in  between.  Mr.  Daniel  Swoyer 
came  to  Allentown  in  1855,  and  at  once  embarked  in  his  present  business.  He 
had  determination  and  grit  and  he  succeeded.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1826, 
Mr.  Swoyer  was  born  in  Upper  Macungie  township.  His  early  life  was  spent  on 
the  farm,  an  occupation  that  gradually  grew  monotonous  to  one  of  his  restless 
energies.  Coming  to  this  city,  he  immediately  plunged  into  its  active  business 
life,^  and  has  made  a proud  record  as  a business  man.  That  he  has  been  success- 
ful is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  brick  is  his  best  recommendation.  That  he  is 
upright  in  all  his  dealings  every  builder  in  all  these  valleys  knows  full  well. 

Poses,  posies  everywhere ! The  old  reliable  Sixth  street  nursery,  the  florist 
centre  of  Allentown,  with  long  lines  of  greenhouses  filled  with  flowering  plants 
indigenous  to  every  clime.  Mr.  A.  B.  Ellsworth,  experienced,  thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  business,  has  supplied  more  weddings  and  funerals,  occasions  of  sun- 
sliine  and  shadow,  than  any  other  florist  in  the  valley.  Visit  the  superb  gardens 
at  320  North  Sixth  street,  if  you  wish  to.  see  luxuriant  tropical  plants,  palms, 
dracenias,  mirandas,  pandanauses,  ferns,  yuccas,  begonias,  fittonias,  and  beautiful 
caladiums  of  every  variety.  Flowering  plants  are  on  every  hand — roses,  fuchsias, 
colies,  abutilons  and  the  finest  collection  of  carnations  in  Pennsylvania,  includ- 
ing the  new  varieties.  Vines  and  plants  for  baskets  and  urns  are  there  in  pro- 
fusion. Chrysanthenums  just  now  are  delightful,  as  are  also  his  ampelopsis 
veitchii  (Boston  ivy),  kaleidiscopic  in  view  with  the  turn  of  every  season.  Two 
magnificent  additional  greenhouses  specially  for  cut  flowers  have  just  been 
erected.  Cut  flowers  are  in  great  demand  by  reason  of  ]\Ir.  Ellsworth’s  exqui- 
sitely artistic  taste  in  their  arrangement.  He  has  imitators,  of  course,  but  they 
can’t  come  near  the  original.  His  growing  business  has  also  necessitated  addi- 
tional flower  gardens  out  on  Fifth  street,  between  Liberty  and  Gordon.  Header, 
visit  these  charming  nurseries  and  you  will  be  better  pleased  than  if  you  read  a 
volume.  The  affable  proprietor  delights  to  exhibit  his  floral  treasures.  Mr.  A. 
B.  Ellsworth  comes  of  a family  of  florists.  A native  of  Pochester,  N.  Y.,  he  w^as 
born  November  10,  1860.  His  father  was  a universal  nurseryman  and  dealer  in 
choice  fruits,  which  he  introduced  here  over  25  years  ago.  The  son  follows  in  his 
footsteps — has  been  a florist  from  childhood.  His  beautiful  greenhouses,  not 
sm'passed  in  the  State,  are  heated  by  Hitching’s  boilers  and  are  complete- 
throughout.  The  most  cultivated  people  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  recognize  the 
fact  and  no  more  competent  and  reliable  gentleman  could  have  them  in  chai’ge 
than  A.  B.  Ellsworth. 


Wheeling  out  North  Tenth  street,  the  stroUer  encountered  between  Linden 
and  Turner  streets  another  enterprise  well  and  favorably  known  throughout 
Lehigh  county — Imown  to  every  farmer  as  well  as  his  own  business.  Daniel 
Weber  was  born  in  Milford  towmship,  February  1,  1840,  and  settled  in  Allen- 
tovm  18  years  ago.  His  shops  occupy  several  detached  buildings  stored  with 
everything  necessary  to  perfect  farming  from  an  improved  harvester  and  twine 
binder  of  the  celebrated  Johnston  make  to  a continental  reaper ; from  a Cham- 
pion grain  drill  to  a Howe  rear-cut  mower,  and  the  new  St.  Paul  seK-binder. 

“ Where  did  you  learn  tliis  business.  Mi*.  Weber?” 
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“Here  in  Allentown,”  was  the  reply.  “My  machinery  speaks  for  itself.” 
And  it  really  does.  The  Johnston  self-binder  of  which  Mr.  Weber  is  agent, 
is  a curiosity  in  itself.  Dealing  in  none  but  first-class  machinery  Mr.  Weber  is 
also  agent  for  the  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  of  Batavia,  H.  T.,  the  Howe 
reapers  and  mowers,  manufactured  by  the  Curtis  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  the  St.  Paul  self-binder,  and  the  Champion  grain  drill  of  Johnson, 
Geer  & Truman. 

“The  farmers  of  enterprise  in  a jorosperous  county  like  this,”  observed  Mr. 
Weber,  “demand  the  latest  improvements  in  all  kinds  of  farming  machinery. 
Time  was  when  unscrupulous  dealers  could  foist  inferior  articles  upon  them,  but 
it  cannot  be  done  now.”  And  Mr.  Weber  being  one  of  them  himself  is  surely 
competent  to  judge  of  their  wants.  He  is  an  old  Lehigh  countian,  by  whom  the 
farmers  swear,  and  as  one  of  them  said  to  the  writer:  “If  there  is  a squarer  man 
in  the  whole  county  than  Dan  Weber,  I have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  him.” 


CHAPTEE  XXH. 

ONE  OF  OUR  MOST  REMARKABLE  INDUSTRIES— THE  GREAT  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDER  WORKS 
OP  DR.  C.  G.  HIRNER— SKETCH  OF  A BUSY  AND  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER— THE  WHITEHALL 
MILLS  OP  MR.  THOS.  STRAUSS  — THE  PLANING  MILL  OF  MR.  JAS.  M.  RITTER  — 

THE  LEHIGH  LIME  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BIERY  & SON. 

MAX  who  achieves  anything  in  this  world  that  makes  his  name  a house- 
hold  word  and  proves  a benefaction  to  the  race,  is  always  superior  to  his 
achievements.  In  Allentown  we  have  one  at  least  who  has  sent  the  name 
of  the  fair  city  of  his  residence  as  well  as  his  own  to  every  comer  of  the 
civilized  globe.  It  was  a calm  evening  in  June  when  the  rambler’s  footsteps  led 
him  to  the  busy  ofiice  of  the  great  chemist.  Dr.  C.  G.  Hirner,  at  725  Linden 
street,  and  found  the  man  whose  brain  for  the  past  31  years  has  done  more  to 
enrich  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  this  and  other  countries 
through  his  numerous  horse,  cattle  and  poultry  powders,  than  any 
other  that  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  his  specialty.  Al- 
though known  to  almost  every  adult  in  this  city  and  valley.  Dr. 
Hirner  as  lie  is — the  personality  of  the  man  is  only  truly  known 
to  the  circle  that  enjoys  the  wit  of  his  genial  companionship  in 
his  few  hours  of  relaxation.  The  occasion  mentioned  was  one 
of  them,  and  it  will  be  a treat  to  the  readers  of  this  volume  to 
gather  an  idea  of  Dr.  Hirner  off  duty.  As  usual,  he  was  witty, 
chatty  and  bright  as  a silver  dollar.  Good  nature  and  honliommie  continually 
beaming  from  his  full-bearded,  sunny  face,  made  him  a pleasant  spectacle.  Of 
the  nervous-sanguine  temj^erament,  his  activity,  mental  and  physical,  is  cease- 
less. Money-making  but  not  money-loving.  Dr.  Hirner  is  a perfect  type  of  those 
who  treat  circumstance  as  a slave  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  enslaved 
by  circumstance.  Imagine  a medium-sized  man,  of  lithe  build  and  a frontis- 
piece that  tells  you  more  eloquently  than  a whole  book  that  this  world  is  a 
pleasant  one  to  live  in,  a well-shaped  head  whose  brain  has  partially  robbed  it 
of  its  thatch,  and  you  have  a faithful  picture  of  this  well-known  man. 

“ Oh,  so  far  as  money-making  is  concerned,”  he  observed,  “ almost  anybody, 
can  make  money,  but  that  was  never  much  of  an  object  with  me.  The  dollar  is 
here  for  me ; I am  not  here  for  the  dollar.  I have  no  love  for  money  itself,  but 
I like  the  pain  and  pleasure  involved  in  making  it.  Money  is  like  manure,  of  no 
use  if  not  spread.” 

“But  with  all  your  success  and  after  aU  these  busy  years,  I wonder  you  do 
not  retire  and  rest  on  yom*  laurels  ?” 
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“If  I did  I would  rust.  In  idleness  the  bloom  is  quickly  off  life.  You 
become  the  fifth  wheel  to  the  wagon.  You  grow  indolent,  discontent  and  use- 
less. Hemember,  that  chickens  which  are  too  fat  do  not  lay  many  eggs.” 

And  thus  rambled  on  the  conversation  while  the  doctor  quietly  opened  and 
scanned  his  afternoon  mail. 

“Not  the  least  of  my  pleasures,”  he  continued,  “is  the  reading  of  grateful 
letters  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  work- 
ing and  enjoying  the  world  as  you  go.  Nature  is  a gveat  volume  spread  before 
us  and  easily  understood  if  you  go  the  right  way  about  it,  just  as  every  man  is  a 
l^leasant  volume  if  you  know  how  to  read  him.” 

Evidently  much  quaint  old-fashioned  philosophy  resides  in  the  doctor  as 
well  as  chemistry.  It  is  now  over  31  years  since  this  friend  of  the  farmer,  dairy- 
man and  poulterer  introduced  his  now  famous  Lehigh  Cattle  Powder,  the  gTeat- 
est  blood-purifier  yet  discovered.  No  remedy  had  been  theretofore  discovered 
that  was  capable  alike  of  purifjdng  the  blood  of  cattle,  cleansing  their  systems, 
thereby  allaying  feverish  excitements  and  preventmg  disease.  The  powder  at 
once  leaped  into  general  local  favor  which  has  since  spread  wherever  its  results 
have  become  known.  Farmers’  Union  Cattle  Powder,  a compound  unequalled 
for  dairy  use  in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  butter  and  flesh, 
was  a discovery  of  Dr.  Hirner  that  followed  later  on.  In  1857  he  purchased  the 
right  to  manufacture  Duvoy’s  Horse  and  Mule  PowTler  wLich  he  changed  to 
accommodate  the  climate  of  this  country.  It  is  a powder  that  J)lays  havoc  with 
the  nervous  system  of  horses  and  mules  and  has  penetrated  wherever  the  horse 
is  diseased  or  the  mule’s  nerves  have  been  shattered  by  over  excitement.  Gam- 
brinus  Pulver,  a panacea  for  nearly  all  fiver  diseases,  wns  the  next  discovery ; its 
success  was  rapid  and  its  use  a boon  to  human  sufferers.  The  Union  Poach, 
Pat,  Mice  and  Ant  Exterminator  next  came  to  the  relief  of  a suffering  w^orld  and 
has  proved  terror  to  all  such  pests,  while  his  Japanese  Corn  Cure  is  death  to 
that  annoying  affliction  of  the  feet.  In  the  conquering  of  disease  in  cattle,  swine 
and  poultry,  the  Lehigh  Cattle  Pomler  is  said  to  be  irresistible.  “Make  your 
money  out  of  the  poultry  yard  instead  of  the  wheatfield,”  very  wfisely  advises  this 
great  friend  of  the  stock  owmer.  It  is  well-knowm  that  the  wEeat  belt  is  fast 
passing  from  the  United  States.  There  was  money  in  wheat  for  the  farmer  as 
long  as  its  export  was  demanded  to  feed  foreign  countries,  but  it  has  become 
improfitable  for  the  American  farmer  since  England  and  some  of  the  continental 
countries  have  begun  to  receive  their  supply  from  the  gTeat  wEeatfields  of  India 
and  Australia ; and  since  Germany  obtained  control  of  the  great  wdieat-growing 
plains  of  the  Congo  District  in  West  Africa,  a territory  equal  in  size  to  14  States 
like  Pennsylvania.  And  thus  is  it  made  apparent  that  the  future  wealth  of  the 
American  farmer  lies  in  the  poultry  yard  and  the  stock  farm. 

But  it  is  idle  to  waste  time  in  eulogy  of  the  man  wdiose  work  has  been 
awarded  no  less  than  197  premiums  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  gold  medals 
at  the  World’s  Fairs  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Philadelphia  and  Hamburg.  You  who  can 
call  at  the  Horse  and  Cattle  PoTvder  Works  extending  from  725  Linden  street  to 
724  Chestnut  street,  and  behold  deft  hands  continually  packing  and  shipping 
powder  packages,  a miniature  railroad  continually  rumbled  by  laden  trucks  to 
facilitate  shipment,  a thoroughly  equipped  printing  office  busy  preimring  circu- 
lars, dairy  and  doctor  books,  wdiich  are  sent  free  of  charge  all  over  the  w^orld. 

The  fife  of  this  energetic  man  has  been  given  to  the  perfection  of  the  great 
■work  wdiich  has  made  his  name  famous.  Born  at  Boeblingen,  Wirtemberg,  Ger- 
many, March  25,  1835,  he  had  the  benefit  of  a superior  classical  education.  After 
graduating  he  passed  through  an  extensive  course  of  chemistry  in  the  famous 
laboratory  of  Bonz  & Son.  He  subsequently  studied  materia  medica  under  the 
direction  of  the  late.  Prof.  Beuchlen,  after  ■which  in  1854,  he  came  to  this  conn- 
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try.  Arriving  in  Allentown  the  same  year,  he  connected  himself  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  late  Dr.  Danowsky  in  1852,  traveled  through  the  West,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1856,  started  the  Powder  Works  which  have  made  his  name 
and  fame  familiar.  It  were  surely  superfluous  to  further  commend  a man  whose 
name  is  his  own  best  commendation,  for  surely  by  all  who  know  or  have  been 
benefltted  by  him  will  the  wdsh  be  re-echoed  that  the  day  when  his  beneficial 
career  shall  end  and  that  genial  heart  be  stilled  may  tarry  long  in  its  coming. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  out  North  Sixth  street  and  by  the  time  you  get 
there  you  reach  Klobhordstettle.  Older  even  than  the  famous  little  village,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Whitehall  Mills  was  there  when  even  Whitehall  itself  was  in  infancy, 
Klobhordstettle  was  still  asleep  in  the  womb  of  time.  In  1790  Lawrence  Newhard 
looked  upon  the  rushing  Jordan,  not  with  the  eye  of  a poet,  but  with  that  of  a 
miller,  and  concluded  that  nature  never  intended  such  a flood  as  that  to  wander 
by  idly  to  the  sea.  So  he  built  a mill.  Anticipating  a cyclone  or  an  earthquake 
at  some  future  day,  he  built  the  walls  several  feet  thick. 

Upon  Mr.  Newhard’s  death  the  property  passed  to  his  sons,  John  and  Dan- 
iel. The  latter  disposed  of  his  interest  in  1834,  but  John  held  his  till  1850  when 
his  son,  Joseph  D.,  and  Tilghman  Butz  became  its  sole  proprietors.  After  seve- 
ral years  they  disposed  of  it  to  Peter  Both,  who  conducted  it  till  1855,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas  Strauss,  who  has  ever 
since  successfully  managed*  it.  Originally  a grist  mill,  Mr.  Strauss  remodeled, 
and  reconstructed,  and  modernized  it.  Instead  of  the  old  style  it  is  now  a 
superbly  equipped  roller  mill.  Eight  pair  of  rollers — 3 double  sets  and  2 singles, 
6 of  the  Allis  make  of  Milwaukee,  and  2 of  the  Moyer  manufacture,  of  Buffalo — 
turn  out  50  barrels  of  superior  flour  every  24  hours.  It  is  knovm  as  the  “ Daisy 
Flour,”  and  is  in  constant  demand  in  Allen  to  vm  city  and  vicinity.  The  venerable 
mill  is  kept  going  almost  night  and  day.  The  motive  power  consists  of  one  tur- 
bine and  one  overshot  wheel,  the  latter  being  10  feet  in  diameter  with  face  sur- 
face to  the  water  of  14  feet.  Mr.  Strauss  is  the  only  miller  in  this  vicinity  who 
has  a warehouse  in  the  city  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  flour.  The  large  three- 
story  brick  building  at  Hamilton  street  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  is  his 
principal  depot.  It  is  a building  completely  equipped  for  the  purpose,  being 
supplied  with  hoisting  and  platform  elevators,  etc.  And  not  alone  is  Whitehall 
flour  to  be  found  there,  but  other  brands  of  superior  quality.  He  also  sells  the 
flour  of  four  different  mills  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  flour  consisting  of  eight 
brands  and  of  superior  quality. 

Mr.  Thomas  Strauss  was  born  in  Lehigh  township,  Northampton  county, 
April  29,  1828.  Leaving  the  schools  of  his  native  township,  he  was  sent  to 
Easton,  where  his  education  was  completed.  Beturning  to  the  old  homestead,  he 
farmed  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  conducted  the  farm  for  17  years,  when 
he  removed  to  south  Whitehall  township,  his  present  residence.  As  stated,  in 
1865  he  became  the  owner  of  the  Whitehall  Mills,  near  which  he  erected  a hand- 
some country  mansion.  Although  learning  the  milling  business  in  manhood  he 
has  proved  eminently  successful.  He  Was  the  first  miller  in  Lehigh  county  to 
introduce  spring  wheat  in  milling  and  the  first  to  deal  in  Minnesota  flour.  Of 
affable  manner  and  imposing  presence,  ]\Ir.  Strauss  is  an  interesting  and  honored 
figm’e  in  the  industrial  hfe  of  Allentown. 

Theee  is  a range  of  buildings  130  feet  front  by  120  feet  deep,  from  131  to 
151  South  Third  street,  full  of  the  music  of  industrial  motion,  smokestacks  and 
buzzing  saws  that  tell  all  about  the  extensive  planing  mill  and  stair  building  fac- 
tory of  Mr.  J as.  M.  Bitter,  a veteran  in  our  busy  life.  A tall,  pleasant-faced  gen- 
tleman, IMr.  Bitter  was  found  in  his  oflice  up  to  his  elbows  in  work.  Everything 
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-in  the  planing  and  stairbuilding  line  is  turned  out  complete  from  the  Ritter  mill, 
than  which  there  is  no  superior  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  design,  shops,  material 
and  workmanship.  As  builder,  contractor  and  architect,  Mr.  Ritter  is  no  less 
well  known.  Everybody  in  the  valley  and  in  this  section  of  the  State  knows  him 
so  well  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  bom  in  Springfield  town- 
ship, Bucks  county,  September  6,  1835.  A busy 'life,  it  was  actively  begun 
shortly  after  his  school  days.  He  early  became  an  architect  and  became  an 
AUentonian  in  1847.  In  1861  in  the  building  business,  he  blossomed  out  in  first 
class  planing  and  stair-building  work  in  1867.  His  successful  life  has  been  that 
of  the  city  since  then.  A practical  architect  and  mechanic  he  understands  his 
business  in  its  every  detail.  View  the  trophies  of  his  brain  and  hand  in  the 
handsome  addition  to  our  Adelaide  Silk  Mills ; the  Standard  Silk  Mills  at  Phil- 
lipsburg,  N.  J. ; the  Pioneer  Silk  Mills,  this  city ; ‘ the  Mauch  Chunk  Silk  Mills ; 
the  silk  mills  of  John  D.  Cutter  & Co.,  near  Bethlehem  ; and  the  new  Read- 
ing Silk  Mills ; both  the  latter  being  in  process  of  construction.  Prom  150  to 
200  men  find  constant  employment  in  his  operations.  Never  weary,  used  to  his 
many  tasks,  Mr.  Ritter  finds  genuine  pleasure  in  his  business  and  Allentown 
finds  pleasure  in  him.  In  the  prime  of  his  mental  and  physical  vigor,  who  will 
attempt  to  limit  the  future  of  a man  who  stands  foremost  in  enterprise,  integrity 
and  ability  in  our  industrial  life  ? 

Interwoven  with  our  industrial  life  there  is  probably  no  man  in  the  com- 
munity more  closely  identified  with  our  mechanical  progress  than  Jas.  M.  Ritter. 


Turning  out  of  Union  street,  near  the  bridge  crossing  the  turbid  Jordan,  the 
roadway  is  fringed  with  willows  till  you  reach  the  extensive  Lehigh  Lime  Works 
of  John  Biery  & Son.  A little  mountain  of  pure  and  crystal  lime  stone  stretches 
^away  towards  the  East  Penn  depot  from  the  handsome  office  where  Mr.  Jacob 
G.  Biery,  intelligent  and  good-natured,  was  found  among  his  books.  A rail- 
road belonging  to  the  firm  runs  out  to  the  works  and  carries  away  superior  lime 
to  almost  every  point.  The  drill  and  the  electric  shock  have  eaten  away  the 
( face  of  the  limestone  treasure,  but  there  is  enough  there  yet  for  ages  to  come. 
Over  32  years  ago  Mr.  John  Biery,  one  of  our  staunchest  and  most  respected 
citizens,  began  his  grand  work  on  this  limestone  mint  and  is  every  year  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  lime  which  his  village  of  engines,  steam  drills,  kilns,  40 
workmen,  and  a dozen  horses  constantly  toil  in  turning  out  at  the  rate  of  500 
bushels  a day.  Throughout  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Southern  and  Western 
New  York,  it  is  shipped,  as  well  as  over  200  tons  of  superior  limestone.  The 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  Coplay  Iron  Company,  Allentown  Hon  Company  and 
other  great  concerns  appreciate  the  Biery  products  by  using  them.  Coal  and 
wood  are  adjuncts  to  this  enormous  business.  When  the  visitor  was  there  an 
artist  had  just  completed  a pretty  view  of  the  extensive  works  and  the  workmen. 

“It  pleases  them  more  than  a present,”  said  young  Mr.  Biery. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  firm.  Mr.  John  Biery  was  born  in  Salisbury  tovm- 
ship,  April  21,  1821.  He  settled  in  Allentown  31  years  ago,  and  a year  later 
started  in  the  quarry  business  in  the  present  place.  An  enterprising,  shrewd, 
honorable  and  painstaking  business  man,  he  was  alone  till  his  son  became  his 
partner  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Jacob  G.  Biery,  who  attends  to  the  office  and  gen- 
eral business  department,  is  one  of  our  popular  and  active  young  citizens,  pos- 
sessed of  his  share  of  executive  ability.  He  was  born  in  j!^entown,  September 
27,  1858,  received  a superior  education  and  traveled  extensively.  ^ Since  he 
became  a member  of  the  firm  he  has  been  a- most  valuable  factor.  He  is  emphati- 
cally the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Indeed,  for  affability,  solidity  of  stand- 
ing and  fair  dealing,  John  Biery  & Son  stand  among  the  highest  of  the  high. 
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CHAPTEE  XXin. 

AN  OLD  LANDMAEK  — SKETCH  OP  THE  VENERABLE  HOUSE  OP  H.  M.  LEH  & CO.  — HISTORY  OF 
ITS  MExMBERS  AND  RESULTS  — E.  & E.  M.  LOUX  AND  THEIR  BEAUTIFUL  STORE. 

/^j^ALEJNG  about  facilities  for  making  yourself  look  stylish,  the  old,  subs  tan- 
tial  Lion  Clothing  Hall  at  615  Hamilton  street,  the  pioneer  establishment' 
in  the  city,  the  father  of  all  of  them,  is  better  worth  a visit  than  any  house- 
^ you  would  meet  in  a day’s  journey.  When  clothing  houses  in  Allentown 
were  in  their  infancy,  the  Lion  Hall  was  old  and  a consummate  favorite  with  the 
people.  When  Allentown  was  in  her  baby  dresses  the  Lion  Hall  was  a clothing: 
power.  It  is  pardonable  to  be  a little  enthusiastic  about  a house  whose  history 
is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  city.  It  is  gratifying  to  devote  space  to  a descrip- 
tion of  a place  that  may  well  claim  to  be  the  “ grand-pap”  in  the  valley  and  whose^ 
children  have  arrived  to  bless  and  start  in  feeble  opposition  to  her.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  visit  the  old  place,  ever  old  and  yet  ever  new.  Listen  to  the  history 
of  the  peerless  old  store  : In  1853  it  was  Neligh  & Breinig ; in  1863  it  became 
Breinig  & Leh,  the  junior  member  being  the  present  Mr.  H.  M.  Leh.  In  1871 
it  changed  to  H.  Leh,  H.  M.  Leh  and  J.  L.  Breinig,  as  H.  Leh  & Co.  At  that 
time  it  embraced  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  etc.  In  1877  the  shoe  business  was 
divorced  from  the  principal  one  and  the  modern  firm  sailed  out  as  H.  M.  Leh  & 
Co.,  Mr.  A.  D.  Dresher  taking  the  interest  of  Breinig.  Since  then  the  rea- 
sonable rates  of  the  house  have  been  a terror  to  bad  clothes. 

Imagine  a beautiful  store  in  the  very  heart  of  Hamilton  street — No.  615 — 
no  less  than  125  feet  deep,  filled  with  the  latest  novelties  in  male  apparel — the 
third  fioor  being  stocked  for  reserve  demand — and  even  then  your  notion  of  Lion 
Hall  and  its  clothing  capabilities  will  only  be  indistinct  and  shadowy.  More^ 
hearts  have  been  Avon  and  more  weddings  resulted  from  caUs  at  Lion  HaU  than, 
from  almost  any  other  house  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Why  just  look  at  it  1 
Whether  you  are  man,  boy  or  child,  you  can  be  accommodated  with  clothing; 
either  ready-made  or  to  order  and  at  prices  that  Avould  dehght  you.  Think  of  a 
• first-class  corkscreAV  suit  from  $10  to  $18;  an  all  wool  suit  from  $7.50  to  $15; 
a boy’s  suit  from  $3.50  all  the  Avay  up  to  $6;  and  children’s  suits  of  every  style 
from  $1.50  to  $8.50;  and  all  of  the  finest  description.  In  the  way  of  gentlemen’s, 
furnishing  goods,  Avhite  and  colored  fiannels,  general  underwear,  gloves,  silk 
handkerchiefs,  umbrellas,  neckties,  suspenders,  etc.,  there  is  nobody  in  the  valley 
that  counts  himself  anybody  Avho  doesn’t  get  rigged  out  at  Lion  Hall.  Con- 
firmation suits,  to  Avhich  special  attention  is  given,  are  made  as  they  are  nowhere 
else,  and,  in  fact,  the  same  might  be  said  of  everything  that  passes  from  this 
grand  old  Allentown  house.  This  chapter  might  waste  a day  telling  the  people, 
about  this  clothing  emporium,  but  time  is  precious. 

Oh,  of  course,  you  want  to  know  something  abopt  the  firm.  Well,  Mr.  PL. 
M.  Leh  was  born  in  Washington  township,  this  county,  August  19,  1837,; — came 
to  Allentown  in  infancy,  went  to  school  here  including  the  old  Academy — left  at  18 
and  clerked — was  six  years  in  the  Friedens  Bote  office  in  charge  of  the  bookstore 
— made  himself  acquainted  with  the  present  business  and  bought  out  the  Neligh 
interest  in  1863 — is  an  accomplished,  popular  business  man — would  we  had 
more  like  him. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Dresher,  the  junior  member,  is  a native  of  Longswamp,  Berks 
county,  was  born  March  13,  1854,  came  here  early,  Avas  schooled  here,  entered 
Muhlenberg  College,  left  it  in  1877  to  enter  the  Business  College,  and  thereafter 
became  a member  of  the  present  firm.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  say  more.  Is 
there  anybody  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  unacquainted  with  the  Lion  Hall  or  Avith 
H.  M.  Leh  & Co.  ? Ahead  of  their  age,  genial,  gentlemanly  and  modest  in  price,, 
they  are  without  superiors. 
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In  ms  rounds  through  the  town  the  rambler  at  last  came  across  what  may 
be  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  model  and  best  equipped  places  of  busi- 
ness in  all  Allentown.  The  reader  will  readily  recognize  the  fact  when  it  is 
called  to  his  mind,  but  feAv  unacquainted  with  the  city  would  think  of  locating 
it  in  so  comparatively  quiet  a neighborhood  as  Eighth  and  Chew  streets,  and  yet 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  streets  named  stands  the  paragon  of  stores,  the 
dry  goods,  notion  and  grocery  establishment  of  Messrs.  E.  & E.  M.  Loux.  From 
floor  to  ceiling  stood  piles  of  every  possible  imaginable  article  that  the  house 
needs  for  comfort  and  use.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  enumerate  them.  By 
all  odds  the  most  handsomely  arranged  store  in  the  city,  it  distances  any 
similar  establishment  on  Hamilton  street,  and  is  equal  to  the  flnest  in  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  stock.  And  yet  there  are  probably  hundreds  Avho  never  paused 
to  think  that  out  at  Chew  and  Eighth  streets  is  a store  that  would  do  credit  to 
the  principal  street  of  any  city  in  the  Commonwealth.  Imagine  a finely  finished 
three  story  building,  ornamented  with  a handsome  mansard  roof  and  possessing 
a frontage  of  30  feet  by  a depth  of  68  feet,  or  including  rear  buildings,  a depth 
of  110  feet,  the  front  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick,  and  you  have  but  a very 
inadequate  notion  of  this  imposing  business  emporium.  Modest  men,  the 
Messrs.  Loux  have  not  sufficiently  made  knoAvn  their  gem  of  a place  to  the  pub- 
lic. From  the  shelves  look  down  at  you  spices  from  the  tropics,  luxuries  from 
the  orient,  labeled  in  colors  bewildering  in  their  profusion.  All  around  you 
crowd  articles  of  every  conceivable  description.  From  the  fanciest  lamps  to  the 
cutest  designs  in  oil  cloth,  from  a forest  of  queensAvare  to  the  humblest  article  of 
a fully  equipped,  superior  grocery  store  with  its  thousand  and  one  things  that 
bring  joy  and  peace  to  a family  household.  There  is  emphatically  nothing  miss- 
ing. Just  to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Elvery  Loux  was  born  near  Otisville,  Tinicum  tovm- 
ship,  Bucks  county,  February  12,  1825,  worked  on  the  farm  till  eighteen,  then  at 
the  shoemaker’s  bench  for  four  years,  then  farmed  for  himself  for  twenty-seven 
years  in  Nockamixon  and  Durham  toAvnships  and  subsequently  in  Durham  tovui- 
ship;  came  to  AUentoAvui  twelve  years  ago  and  joined  Avith  H.  Leh  & Co.,  and, 
thereafter  opened  for  himself  in  the  present  location  in  1879.  Mr.  E.  M.  Loux, 
the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  an  intelligent  and  genial  young  man,  Avas  bom 
near  Otisville,  too,  in  Nockamixon,  Bucks  county,  October  26, 1862,  and  is  a chip 
of  the  old  block.  He  left  home  at  eighteen,  went  to  the  Normal  school,  and 
then  came  here  ; clerked  for  a year,  and  then  began  Avith  M.  H.  Bichards  ; six 
months  later  taught  school  tAvo  terms ; then  six  months  with  E.  S.  Shimer,  and 
thereafter  started  for  himseK.  Father  and  son,  you  might  SAveep  AIlentoAAUi  for 
intelligence  and  good  nature  and  find  nothing  like  E.  & E.  M.  Loux. 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 


ONE  OP  ALLENTOAVN’S  GEEATEST  INDUSTRIES,  ‘-THE  UNION  STEAM  BOILER  WORKS”  — LIFE  ANI> 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ARIEL  HEILMAN  — THE  ALLENTOWN  OIL  COMPANY. 

N turning  out  of  Hamilton  street  within  earshot  of  the  Avaters  of  the 
Lehigh  Kiver  and  congituous  to  the  tracks  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad, 
the  visitor  to  AllentoAvn  encounters  at  Front  and  Linden  streets  one  of  the 
largest  boiler  works  in  the  CommonAvealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  buildings 
embrace  a little  Aullage  of  ceaseless  actiAuty  in  themselves,  for  the  Union  Steam 
Boiler  Works,  established  by  Cole  & Heilman  over  20  years  ago,  employs  a force 
and  possesses  a capacity  second  to  none  in  the  State.  To  visit  these  mammoth 
buildings  is  a curiosity  if  your  ears  are  impervious  to  noise,  for  from  early  dawn 
till  set  of  sun  the  ceaseless  clanking  of  the  hammers  keeps  the  neighborhood 
alive.  The  works  are  a labyrinth  of  buildings  and  of  all  the  busy  toilers  therein 
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the  yisitor  will  be  surprised  on  asking  for  Mr.  Heilman,  the  sole  surviving  pro- 
prietor, to  be  pointed  out  the  most  modest  looking  man  in  the  entire  lot.  Burly 
•and  pleasant-faced,  reticent  and  courteous,  Abiel  Heilman  apparently  carries  the 
responsibilities  of  his  enormous  business  as  lightly  as  a child  carries  a toy.  He 
is  a typical  Allentown  business  man  who  has  done  his  share  to  make  the  city 
what  it  is. 

“ Yes,  Allentown  was  a small  place  compared  to  its  present  size  when  we 
started  here  in  a little  frame  building  at  the  foot  of  Linden  street  in  1863,”  re- 
plied Mr.  Heilman  in  response  to  a question.  “I  came  dovm  from  Mauch 
Chunk,”  he  continued,  “ and  never  regretted  settling  in  Allentown.” 

Abiel  Heilman  was  born  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  county,  January  8,  1835. 
In  youth  he  learned  blacksmithing  in  his  native  village  and  subsequently  be- 
came a boiler  maker.  Coming  to  Allentown  in  1856,  the  youth  of  19  worked  at 
boiler  making  in  this  city  with  characteristic  assiduity,  making  himself  master  of 
its  every  detail.  Thrifty  and  industrious  he  laid  by  a greater  part  of  his  earnings 
with  a view  to  establishing  an  industry  of  his  own.  Meeting  a young  man  of 
similar  disposition  named  James  B.  Cole,  the  two  laid  their  plans  together  and 
in  1863  with  youth,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  craft,  established  under  the 
firm  name  of  Cole  & Heilman,  a boiler  making  shop  on  an  humble  scale  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  present  mammoth  Union  Boiler  Works.  The  rise  of  the 
young  firm  was  rapid,  for  both  being  finished  mechanics  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  boilers  they  produced  soon  gave  fame  and  standing — so  much  so  that  after 
six  years  their  business  had  so  far  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  little  building 
that  they  commenced  the  erection  of  the  main  building  at  Front  and  Linden 
streets,  where  the  W^orks  are  now  conducted.  In  1870  they  moved  into  their 
new  quarters  which  have  ever  since  been  gradually  enlarged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  growing  trade.  To-day  the  shops  extend  337  feet  on  Linden  street  and 
230  feet  along  Front  back  to  Court  street,  covering  11,400  square  feet  of  flooring. 
The  main  building  is  150  by  60  feet ; riveting  shop  100  by  60  feet ; flanger  and 
blacksmith  shop  60  by  30  feet ; punching  and  drilling  shop  60  by  30  feet ; two 
other  buildmgs  devoted  to  various  purposes — one  60  by  30  feet  and  the  oth-er  30 
by  20  feet,  contributed  to  the  aggregation.  A separate  brick  building  fronting 
on  Linden  street  accommodates  the  office  on  the  first  floor  and  the  drawing  and 
sketching  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Heilman,  on  the  second  floor. 

In  1882  ]Mr.  Cole  died,  and  Mr.  Heilman  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
establishment.  An  idea  of  the  capacity  of  this  immense  enterprise  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  production  of  the  works  aggregate 
in  value  $155,000.  Of  course,  the  prevailing  depression  in  the  iron  business 
affects  the  result,  but  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  work  produced  Mr. 
Heilman’s  business  is  less  affected  thereby  than  are  inferior  industries  of  the 
same  class.  When  in  full  blast  the  weekly  pay-roll  often  exceeds  $2000.  The 
value  of  the  entire  plant  is  estimated  at  $45,000.  Not  only  in  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania  does  Mr.  Heilman  find  a market  for  the  productions  of  his  works. 
His  locomotive  boilers  and  tank,  flue,  vertical  and  cyhndrical  boilers,  blast  and 
steam  pipes,  stacks,  stand  pipes,  &c.,  are  shipped  throughout  the  country,  but 
particularly  to  parts  in  the  Middle  States,  the  Eastern  States  and  throughout  the 
West.  His  orders  for  house  heating  boilers  are  numerous  from’ New  York,  while 
of  his  work  in  general  in  this  section  of  the  Commonwealth,  reference  may  be 
made  to  such  customers  and  consummate  judges  as  John  Fritz,  Supt.  Bethlehem 
Iron  Co. ; M.  Fackenthal,  Supt.  Saucon  Hon  Co. ; V.  W.  Weaver,  Supt.  Coplay 
Iron  Co. ; A.  O.  Grange  & Co.,  gas  engineers,  Philadelphia ; W.  W.  Scranton, 
Pres’t  Scranton  Steel  Co. ; H.  W.  Allison,  Sec.  and  Treas.  Allentown  Bolling 
Mills ; Joseph  Lieberman  & Co.,  Eagle  Brewery,  Allentown ; H.  P.  Cooper, 
Supt.  Carbon  Iron  and  Pipe  Co.  j W.  H.  Scranton,  Oxford  Iron  and  Nail  Co.,  &c. 
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Taken  for  all  in  all  the  Union  Steam  Boiler  Works  are  a credit  to  the  City 
of  Allentown  and  a monument  to  the  capable  management,  practical  skill  and 
business  ability  of  modest  Abiel  Heilman. 


Out  in  a suburb  of  the  city,  known  as  East  Penn,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  depot,  the  stroller  extended  his  travels  till 
he  reached  a point  where  a road  leading  from  the  old  Philadelphia  turnpike 
crosses  the  railroad.  In  one  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  the  build- 
ings, the  tanks  and  office  of  the  Allentown  Oil  Company  were  encountered.  Par- 
donable curiosity  led  the  visitor  to  survey  another  phase  of  Ahentown  enterprise. 
Entering  the  wide  gateway  he  sauntered  down  through  a roadway  bordered  by 
pyramids  of  barrels,  with  here  and  there  a huge  oil  tank,  and  on  through  a low 
range  of  buildings  once  detached,  but  now  joined  by  covered  passages — all  filled 
with  barrels  painted  in  every  hue  of  the  rainbow.  Here  and  there  grimy  men 
shifted  barrels  and  superintended  their  filling.  Anxious  to  learn  something  of 
the  history  of  an  enterprise  so  extensive,  he  who  writes  sought  the  handsomely 
appointed  office  and  Mr.  Gross,  the  manager.  In  1877  the  nucleus  of  the  Allen- 
towTi  Oil  Company  was  laid  on  the  present  location  by  Messrs.  Straub  & Harrar, 
-who  relinquished  their  interest  to  the  present  corporation  upon  its  organization 
in  1880.  At  that  time  installed  as  the  manager  of  the  company  was  Mr.  L.  H. 
Gross,  who  has  since  continued  at  the  helm.  That  the  business  is  extensive  is 
quite  apparent.  It  seems  to  be  a branch  of  an  extensive  ramification  of  oil  en- 
terprises. Dealing  solely  in  the  wholesale  traffic  of  all  superior  refined  and 
machinery  or  lubricating  oils,  the  territory  embraced  within  the  circuit  of  its 
trade  includes  aU  of  Lehigh  and  Carbon  counties  and  parts  of  Northampton  and 
Bucks.  Its  refineries  situated  at  Glean,  Titusville,  Oil  City  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
are  among  the  largest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  in  the  country.  The 
grounds  it  occupies  at  East  Penn  are  300  by  260  feet,  all  fully  occupied.  Five 
buildings,  together  with  a range  of  oil  sheds,  accommodate  the  stock  on  hand 
which  runs  from  500  to  1000  barrels.  One  of  the  storage  tanks  has  a capacity 
of  500  barrels ; another  of  240  barrels,  while  five  smaller  tanks  range  from  50 
to  100  barrels.  The  annual  output  of  this  extensive  concern  varies  from  15,000 
to  20,000  barrels  of  oil. 

At  the  head  of  the  company  in  AUentowm,  guiding  its  trade  and  zealously 
guarding  its  interests  stands  a Lehigh  countian  ; for  Mr.  L.  H.  Gross  w^as  born 
in  Salisbmy  township,  on  the  Little  Lehigh  River,  on  May  10, 1828.  An  exten- 
sive and  varied  business  career  led  up  to  his  connection  with  the  AUentowm  Oil 
Company.  Mr.  Gross’  first  business  experience  was  with  the  old  charcoal  fur- 
nace in  the  lower  part  of  Lehigh,  in  1846.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  line  in  Philadelphia,  but  located  permanently  in  Allentown  in  1860, 
upon  the  organization  of  the  AUentowm  RoUing  Mill,  with  which  he  remained 
connected  tUl  1875.  The  foUowing  five  years  were  devoted  to  a multiplicity  of 
pursuits  of  a fiduciary  character.  Insurance  and  the  settlement  of  estates  claimed 
much  of  his  attention  and  for  three  years  he  operated  the  AUentowm  Gas  Works. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  Uquidation  of  the  Pirst  National  Bank,  Mr. 
Gross  was  unanimously  chosen  cashier,  and  in  conjunction  with  Judge  Harvey, 
succeeded  in  effecting  a creditable  and  acceptable  settlement  of  its  tangled  affairs. 
A busy  and  useful  life,  surely  the  AUentowm  OU  Co.  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

A FiEST-CLASS  and  experienced  carriage-maker,  there  is  hardly  anybody  in 
Lehigh  county  that  doesn’t  favorably  know  Mr.  Reuben  Engelman,  Avhose  shop 
on  South  Church  street,  between  Walnut  and  Union,  is  too  wmU-kiiowm  to  be 
described.  Forty-two  years  ago  Mr.  Engleman,  wlio  came  here  from  Lower 
Milford  township,  wdiere  he  was  born  January  11, 1821,  established  himself  in  the 
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carriage-building  and  blacksmithing  business  in  this  city.  He  is  as  active  and  a 
better  mechanic  to-day  than  ever.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  became  a resident  of 
this  city,  was  apprenticed  to  J oseph  Kramer  in  184:0  and  opened  for  himself  in 
1844,  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Eighth  streets.  Since  then  every  farmer  and  busi- 
ness man  in  Lehigh  county  has  learned  to  know  and  respect  him.  Engleman’s 
carriages  and  wagons  have  grown  into  general  demand.  He  built  and  for  many 
years  occupied  the  large  building  on  South  Seventh  street,  opposite  the  Germa- 
nia Hotel,  which  he  left  for  his  present  location  on  South  Church  street  four 
years  ago.  Both  as  to  material  and  workmanship  there  is  nothing  that  comes 
from  his  veteran  shop  that  is  not  highly  creditable  and  superior  in  every  partic- 
ular. His  delight  is  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  long  years  of 
an  industrious  and  honorable  life. 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 

THE  ALLENTOWN  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS  — ITS  HISTORY— SKETCH  OF  RITTER  & GARDNER— SHIMER 

& LAUB’S  OLD  RELIABLE  CARPET  STORE— CHARLES  SPANGLER’S  MACHINE  SHOP— THE 
WELL-STOCKED  GROCERY  STORE  OF  Mr.  A.  R.  GRONER— THE  MODEL  STEAM 
BUTCHER  SHOP  OF  Mr.  OTTO  MEYER. 

the  large  office  of  the  widely  known  Allentown  Fire  Brick  Works  on. 
Front  street,  between  Chew  and  Gordon  streets,  the  stroller  strolled  and. 
found  its  executive  head.  A tall  young  man  around  twenty-four  announced 
himself  the  person  sought.  Back  in  1854,  over  thirty-two  years  ago,  the 
Allentown  Fire  Brick  Works  were  first  set  in  motion.  The  motion  has  since  con- 
tinued with  ever-increasing  velocity.  The  motion  now  involves  a capacity  of 
turning  out  from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  fire-brick  a year. 

Mr.  C.  Templeton  Bitter  justly  believes  that  works  not  words  tell  the  truest 
tale.  Of  the  originators  and  even  immediate  successors  of  the  works  in  question, 
almost  all  have  passed  to  that  land  “ from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns.”  It 
was  the  father  of  the  present  head  of  the  firm  who  first  started  it.  In  time  he 
associated  with  himself  the  late  Chas.  Bitter  and  David  O.  Saylor  who  were 
gathered  to  their  fathers  a few  years  ago.  The  present  firm  of  Bitter  & Gardner 
was  formed  October  16,  1886,  and  is  composed  of  Messrs.  C.  T.  Bitter  and 
Eugene  Gardner. 

Begarding  the  magnitude  of  the  works  some  idea  can  be  formed  when  you 
are  told  that  they  cover  a space  of  230  by  210  feet  contiguous  to  the  Lehigh 
VaUey  Bailroad.  A number  of  buildings  detached  from  the  main  structure 
accommodate  the  operations  of  the  enterprise.  The  principal  building  is  150  by 
68  feet  and  consists  of  two  stories,  the  upper  one  being  the  principal  drying 
room.  There  is  a special  three-story  dry-house,  40  by  65  feet,  and  other  build- 
ings devoted  to  various  purposes.  A fifty  horse-power  engine  drives  the  ma- 
chinery. Four  square  kilns  bum  to  adamantine  hardness  nearly  150,000  fire-brick 
at  a time,  and  75  men  minister  to  their  capacious  maws.  Every  conceivable 
description  of  fire-brick  is  here  manufactoed — everything  needful  and  used  for 
blast-furnaces,  steel  mills,  rolling  mills,  gas  works,  foundries,  etc.  There  is  no 
want  in  their  line  that  the  Allentown  Fire  Brick  Works  are  not  capable  of  sup- 
plying ; water-gas  brick  in  every  imaginable  variety  are  daily  shipped  through- 
out the  country.  Fire-clay,  kaolin,  fire-sand,  together  with  all  ordinary  shapes 
for  blast  smelting  furnaces,  abound  in  the  yards.  Throughout  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Allentown  fire-brick  is  the  standard  in  the  market 
and  the  favorite  wherever  superior  articles  are  appreciated. 

“I  don’t  think  we  ever  lost  a customer,”  said  to  the  writer  an  employe  of 
over  20  years’  standing. 
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“ Where  do  you  get  this  clay  ?”  was  asked. 

“ Oh,  it  comes  from  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,”  was  the  reply,  “ the  best  clay 
in  the  country  for  fire-brick,  because  it  is  adhesive  and  has  strength  and  capac- 
ity to  sustain  the  most  intense  and  "continuous  heat.  Its  freedom  from  every 
taint  of  combustible  chemicals  insures  the  brick  against  cracks  or  expansion.” 
But,  let  us  begin  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  as  to  the  men  who  conduct 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  this  enormous  business.  Mr.  C.  Templeton  Bitter 
was  born  in  Allentown  on  the  20th  of  September,  1860.  His  early  school  days 
were  spent  in  this  city  after  which  he  was  sent  abroad  to  complete  his  education 
which  was  thorough  in  every  department  of  the  collegiate  cui-riculum.  In  1884r 
he  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  same  year 
took  charge  of  the  ancestral  establishment,  the  Allentown  Eire  Brick  Works. 
Mr.  Eugene  Gardner  was  bom  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  June  3, 1847,  and  was  trained 
for  commercial  life.  In  1881  he  came  to  Allentown  and  prior  to  his  Joining  the 
firm  was  a valued  attache  of  the  ofiice.  As  to  those  elements  that  treat  of  finan- 
cial solidity,  integrity  of  dealing  and  scmpulous  desire  to  please,  the  firm  needs 
no  commendation. 


What  is  Home  without  a Cakpet  ? Nothing  but  a dreary,  howling  waste. 
This  world  has  cares  enough  in  its  strifes  for  bread  and  butter,  so  that  the  least 
the  old  man  deserves  when  the  day’s  toil  is  done  is  a cheery,  comfortable  home 
to  soothe  his  tired  frame  and  gladden  his  heart.  A carpet  is  one  of  the  delights 
of  having  a rooftree  of  your  own.  Soft,  springy  floor  coverings  of  beautiful 
design  have  done  more  to  keep  the  love  of  home  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts 
of  the  boys,  and  to  rob  the  “lodge”  of  half  its  attractions  for  the  old  gentlemen 
than  the  good  housewives  of  Allentown  ever  imagined. 

You  can’t  help  such  thoughts  whenever  you  get  a gHmpse  of  such  a carpet 
store  as  Shimer  & Laub’s,  632  Hamilton  street.  Wholesale  and  retail,  yon 
coulc^’t  mention  anything  in  the  way  of  carpets,  oil  cloths,  window  shades,  eic.^ 
that  isn’t  there.  Every  nook  of  that  store,  22  by  110  feet,  is  packed  from  the= 
basement  up  through  the  first  and  second  floors  with  countless  winning  things  in 
the  carpet,  rug,  oil  cloth  and  window  shade  line — of  every  design,  textine  and  price,, 
to  suit  the  most  fastidious,  and  to  accommodate  every  purse.  The  largest  stock 
in  the  valley  is  said  to  be  carried  by  Shimer  & Laub,  a firm  that  has  done  more 
to  make  “ home,  sweet  home”  sweeter  still  than  any  other  house  from  the  coal 
regions  to  the  Delaware.  The  firm  was  started  in  1873  exclusively  in  the  carpet 
business.  It  was  Shimer  Bros.,  in  1866  and  E.  S.  Shimer  & Co.,  in  1868.  It 
was  in  1873,  however,  that  the  present  firm  was  established.  Mr.  Hiram  S. 
Shimer,  the  senior  member,  was  bom  in  Shimersville,  Febmary  16,  1838,  was 
schooled  there  and  finished  at  the  Allentown  Academy  in  1859.  After  working 
on  the  farm  a while  he  clerked  at  SchnecksGlle,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
when  he  came  to  Allentown  and  entered  the  employ  of  Beninger  & Shimer.  In 
1864  he^  answered  his  country’s  call  by  joining  the  army.  Upon  his  return  he 
started  in  business  in  ShimersUlle  and  two  years  later  came  here  for  good.  Mr. 
Owen  H.  Laub  was  born  in  Hanover  township,  April  10,  1844,  was  educated 
there  and  then  clerked  in  Schoenersville  *for  two  years.  Then  he  came  to  Allen- 
town and  entered  the  employ  of  the  late  Joseph  Stopp,  thereafter  with  the 
Shimer  house  till  the  present  firm  was  established.  Pleasant  gentlemen,  both  of 
them,  you  may  put  down  in  your  note  book  that  their  store  is  a credit  to  the  city. 

OF  the  most  promising  of  our  machine  shops  and  foundries  is  the  spank- 
ing,  rising  establishment  of  Mr.  Chas.  Spangler,  southwest  comer  of  Third  and 
Walnut  streets.  A young  man  in  the  very  hey-day  of  life,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  thoroughly  reliable  of  oiu*  business  men.  A bom  mechanic,  there 
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is  nothing  in  his  line  from  the  manufacturing  and  repairing  of  machinery,  fash- 
ioning of  castings,  making  of  models,  stationary  engines  and  gearing  and  eyery- 
thing  else  that  is  done  in  a first-class  foundry  and  machine  shop,  but  that  Mr. 
Spangler  and  his  force  of  experts  are  capable  of  doing.  Born  in  Williamsburg, 
Dauphin  county,  December  4,  1858,  he  came  here  in  early  infancy  and  attended 
school.  He  learned  his  business  in  Barber’s  foundry  and  embarked  foi;  himself 
in  July,  1882.  Since  then  success  has  attended  his  every  effort  and  a more  faith- 
ful toiler  or  upright  young  man  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  That  his  future 
will  bear  out  present  promises  is  just  as  sure  as  that  Charles  Spangler  ranks 
to-day  among  our  most  competent  and  reliable  young  business  men,  as  all 
Allentown  knows  fuU  well. 


Haedly  anything  after  all  is  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  a full,  well-arranged 
and  handsome  grocery  store.  There  is  no  poetry  in  the  soul  that  does  not  see 
beauty  in  such  an  institution.  The  model  grocery  and  notion  house  at  Seventh 
and  Chew  streets  fills  the  bill.  It  is,  indeed,  fair  to  look  upon.  Mr.  A.  E.  Groner, 
the  urbane  proprietor,  and  his  assistants  were  found  as  busy  as  bees  behind  the 
three  counters  ranged  around  attending  to  a throng  of  customers  who  knew  where 
to  find  the  good  things  of  life.  All  was  bustle  as  the  good  housewives  of  that  in- 
viting neighborhood  were  there  making  their  morning  purchases.  And  what  a 
stock  they  had  to  select  from  ! Wliy,  it  was  a whole  convention  of  choice  groce- 
ries, provisions,  teas,  coffees,  spices,  vegetables,  fruits,  notions,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
as  well  as  everything  in  the  notion  line  from  needles  and  thread  up  to  the  dain- 
tiest things  that  woman  wears.  Soaps,  brooms,  pails,  fancy  oil  cloth  and  flour 
are  there  in  just  as  great  profusion  as  spices,  cans  and  packages  of  luxuries  from 
eggs  and  sausages  up  to  sardines,  and  all  as  appetizing  and  cheap  as  you  will  find 
in  Allentown.  The  young  proprietor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Groner,  was  bom  on  the  farm 
in  Lower  Saucon  township,  Northampton  county,  April  19, 1848  ; went  to  school 
there  and  farmed  tiU  18 ; then  learned  cabinet-making  in  Bath ; thereafter  worked 
at  the  Stemton  Car  Works  for  seven  years  ; came  to  Allentown  in  1874 ; quickly 
mastered  the  grocery  business  and  started  for  himself  in  1875  in  his  present 
location.  Seventh  and  Chew  streets,  where  he  has  been  deservedly  successful. 
Famed  for  just  dealing  and  excellent  stock,  Mr.  Groner  is  one  of  our  rising  men. 
May  he  continue  so.  Eeader,  don’t  forget  Seventh  and  Chew  streets. 

A BUTCHEE  SHOP,  but  what  a model  one  ! The  only  thoroughly  modern,  steam 
butcher  shop  in  the  Lehigh  Yalley,  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Otto  Meyer,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  without  a superior.  Here  everything  is  done  by  steam 
except  the  slaughtering  and  dressing  of  fresh  meats.  A boiler  and  engine  of 
ten  horse-power,  are  busy  all  day  grinding  out,  preparing  and  stuffing  sausages  by 
the  yard,  the  perch,  the  furlong ; sausages  whose  lusciousness  would  make  your 
teeth  water,  sausages  that  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary  article  that  the 
sun  does  to  a third-rate  tallow  candle.  Steam  does  almost  everything  in  the 
Meyer  shop,  cooks  and  chops  meat  and  then  stuffs  it.  One  of  the  cleanest  shops 
in  Allentown,  it  does  the  flower  of  the  business.  A cellar  that  is  a refrigerator 
wherein  water  freezes  in  five  minutes  would  remind  you  of  the  North  Pole.  The 
sub-cellar  is  colder  still.  And  the  sausage  machine  is  simply  perfection.  It  is 
the  liveliest  kind  of  a whirling  chopper  from  here  to  Florida — an  amazing  inven- 
tion in  itseli.  Let  us  tell  you  that  the  popular  Mr.  Otto  Meyer  is  a native  of  the 
Principality  of  Schwarzburg  Eudelstadt,  Frankenhausen,  Thiringia,  and  was  bom 
January  10,  1840.  After  picking  up  all  the  stray  butcher  knowledge  of  Germany 
and  thirsting  for  more,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  April  13, 1867,  and  to  Allentown 
in  1868,  where  he  started  his  present  successful  business.  And  you  know  it,  we 
have  few  men  more  reliable  and  deservedly  popular  than  genial  Otto  Meyer. 
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CHAPTEK  XXYL 

A WIDELY-KNO’^V'N  HOUSE-HISTORY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HERSH  & BRO.,  ANT)  THE  PEER- 
LESS HERSH  FURNACE,  ETC.— LEWIS  WOLF  & SON'S  CARRIAGE  WORKS-H.  NADIG  & BROS.’ 
FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS-ISADORE  L.  SHIFFERT’S  MODEL  GROCERY  STORE 

DWELL  entertainiDgly  on  such  things  as  stoves,  heaters,  ranges,  tin- 
M^are,  and  other  house  furnishing  goods,  would , seem  to  be  difficult ; but 
it  isn’t.  Li  travelling  up  or  down  Hamilton  street,  your  eye  must  have 
often  been  arrested  by  a mammoth  brick  building,  at  the  corner  of  Lum- 
ber street,  sm-mounted  by  a huge,  antlered  head.  That  head  belongs  to  an 
animal  that  in  German  is  called  hirsch,  over  in  Berks  county  harsh,  but  here  in 
good  old  Lehigh  is  named  Hersh.  The  name  is  household  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  solid  comfort  of  indoor  life.  And  the  antlered  head  is  an  appropriate 
esutcheon  on  the  shield  of  a firm  that  endows  home  with  not  only  wEht  is  neces- 
sary but  what  is  everywhere  dear  to  it. 

Li  1875,  the  now  widely-knovTi  house  of  Hersh  &,  Bro.  was  founded.  It  con- 
sists of  two  young  men,  James  X.  and  Franklin  H.,  both  natives  of  Upper  Ma- 
cungie  township,  Lehigh  county, — the  one  born  May  19,  1849 ; the  other  May 
20,  1851.  In  infancy  they  came  to  Allentown  and  have  since  grown  with  it. 
Seldom  is  the  eye  gladdened  or  one’s  curiosity  aroused  by  such  a wilderness  of 
every  conceivable  article  indispensable  to  the  household  than  in  their  capacious 
warerooms  at  827  and  829  Hamilton  street.  Stoves  of  every  shape,  size  and 
novelty,  line  the  place.  Fancy  ranges,  fire-places  and  gTates,  challenge  your 
attention.  Tinware,  wu’ought  into  every  shape,  glisten  around  the  walls.  In 
fact,  every  article  capable  of  making  home  attractive  as  wnU  as  comfortable,  from 
a steel  plate  hot  air  furnace  all  the  way  down  through  heaters,  ice  boxes,  gas 
stoves,  to  a common  coffee  pot,  finds  a place  in  this  caravansery  of  household 
novelties.  But,  speakmg  of  the  Steel  Plate  Furnace,  in  the  first  place  it  is  a 
Hersh  patent,  the  triumph  of  their  ingenuity,  and  alone  deserves  a niche  in  the 
temple  of  Allentown  invention.  Perfectly  dust  and  gas  tight,  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced and  proved  by  experience,  to  be  the  most  durable,  powerful  and  eco- 
nomical, ever  invented ; and  would  seem  an  indispensable  adjunct,  not  only  to 
residences,  but  to  churches,  public  halls,  schools,  colleges,  opera  houses  and 
kindred  public  buddings.  Being  their  own  manufactirre,  as  w^eU  as  patent,  even 
the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  is  a matter  of  pride.  To  begin  with — the 
round  ash-pit  instead  of  being  constructed  of  brick,  as  of  old,  is  made  of  heavy 
cast  iron.  The  bed  plate,  wdiereon  the  cylinder  rests,  instead  of  being  single,  as 
heretofore,  and  consequently  liable  m time  to  crack  and  break,  is  double,  thus 
rendering  it  lasting,  and  saving  the  expense  of  constant  repairing  and  vexatious 
annoyance.  So  that  no  matter  how  hot  the  upper  plate  may  become,  the  heavy 
and  durable  lower  plate  resists  the  action  of  the  heat,  and,  leaving  ample  room 
for  contraction  and  expansion,  renders  this  really  the  most  perfect  furnace  yet 
invented.  To  see  it  is  to  appreciate  it.  Even  a casual  examination  will  enable 
you  to  account  for  its  rapidly  growing  demand. 

The  Mershon  Patent  Shaking  Grate,  of  wFich  they  are  part  owmers,  though 
simple,  also  strikes  you  as  marvelous  that  it  w'asn’t  invented  long  ago.  It  is  the 
one  Hersh  Bro.  use  in  all  their  furnaces.  Though  simple,  its  veiy  simplicity 
is  unique.  Each  grate  bar  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other,  so  that  in  case 
of  any  of  the  bars  wearing  out,  instead  of  having  to  throw^  the  whole  grate  aside, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  unscrew  the  w^orn  bar,  pull  it  out  and  insert  a new  one 
in  its  stead.  This  you  can  do  even  wFile.  the  fire  is  burning.  A draw'  chain 
attachment  to  the  centre  gi'ate  bar  allow's  you  to  dump  the  ashes  by  letting  down 
this  bar  wdiile  you  can  rake  all  the  others  at  the  same  time.  Draw  the  chain 
agam,  the  centre  bar  resumes  its  position  and  you  can  make  your  fire  anew'.  All 
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this  you  can  do  without  opening  a single  feeder  or  door.  Hersh  & Bro.  are  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  cornices,  skylights  and  other 
sheet  metal  building  trimmings.  They  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Keystone  Cor- 
nice Yv^orks  of  Allentown,  in  connection  with  Mr.  John  Kressler,  and  so  exten- 
sively has  their  business  grown  that  they  lately  bought  out  the  old  Lehigh  Tal- 
ley Cornice  Works,  at  Bethlehem,  and  are  conducting  the  latter  as  a branch  of 
their  Allentown  enterprise.  Of  the  character  and  quality  of  this  work  you  have 
only  to  consult  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  every  street  in  the  Lehigh  Talley,  or 
the  first  builder  or  real  estate  dealer  you  meet.  But,  we  Ijave  said  all  that  space 
will  allow.  To  have  said  less  would  be  rank  injustice.  The  intending  house- 
keeper, the  newly- married,  the  farmer  or  town  denizen,  the  weary  with  the  rude 
contrivances  of  old  fogy  times,  who  fails  to  examine  the  stock  and  warerooms  of 
Hersh  & Bro.,  wrongs  himself. 

Ah,  no  ; it  would  never  do  to  overlook  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  our 
industries — the  famous  wagon  works  of  Lewis  Wolf  & Sons,  at  Nos.  618,  620,  622 
and  624  Turner  street.  Founded  in  1833 — just  53  years  ago — its  history  em- 
braces the  greater  part  of  that  of  Allentown.  An  old  landmark,  busier  to-day 
than  ever,  the  mother  of  all  the  wagon  factories  in  the  valley,  the  dark-brown 
substantial  building,  running  back  115  feet,  shedding  and  outbuildings  included, 
with  its  three  front  entrances,  it  only  lacks  a tongue  to  tell  of  the  music  of  ham- 
mer and  anvil  that  has  been  resounding  within  its  walls  for  over  half  a century. 
Ore,  farm,  spring  truck  and  platform  wagons  in  every  stage  of  construction,  bel- 
lows puffing  away  at  numerous  forges  ; wheels,  wagon  bodies  and  busy  men  were 
what  the  writer  saw  when  he  went  there.  Iron  axles,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  etc., 
made  to  order  of  the  best  material  keep  the  force  of  expert  mechanics  constantly 
employed.  Skilled  painters  and  trimmers  were  putting  finishing  touches  to  all 
manner  of  vehicles  on  the  second  floor.  Throughout  the  United  States  and  as 
far  south  as  Cuba  are  these  Wolf  wagons  shipped.  From  Jersey  to  Kansas  ; 
from  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  you  will  find  the  results  of  this  great  industry.  Not  an 
article  is  permitted  to  leave  the  shops  till  perfect.  When  asked  as  to  the  secret 
of  their  success,  Mr.  Lewis  Wolf,  Jr.,  replied  : “ There  is  no  secret  about  it ; it 
is  simply  industry  and  strict  and  prompt  attention  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons.” 
That’s  enough.  And  it  requires  Messrs.  Lewis  Wolf  & Sons  to  erect  a more 
complete  and  spacious  building  the  coming  spring.  Composed  of  Lewis  Wolf, 
Lewis  Wolf,  Jr.,  and  Allen  D.  WoK,  the  firm  consists  of  bom  wagon  makers. 
The  elder  Mr.  Wolf  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Germany,  July  1,  1811,  and  came  to 
Allentown  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Here  he  has  passed  his 
long  and  useful  life,  starting  for  himself  at  the  age  of  22.  Mr.  Lewis  Wolf,  Jr., 
is  a native  of  Emaus  and  was  born  September  30,  1836.  Like  his  father,  he 
began  early  the  business  to  which  his  busy  years  have  been  faithfully  devoted. 
Mr.  Allen  D.  Wolf  was  born  in  this  city  and  is  also  a finished  mechanic.  Father 
and  sons  work  to-day  just  as  hard  as  any  of  their  men  and  are  watchful  of  every 
detail  of  their  extensive  business.  Solid,  prompt  and  reliable,  long  may  they 
continue  industrial  factors  in  the  city  to  which  their  enterprise  has  done  so 
much  credit. 


Wheels,  belting,  machines,  engines,  pulleys,  shafts  and  hangers,  tell  you 
at  20  North  Fourth  street  of  the  well-appointed  loundry  and  machine  shop  of 
H.  Nadig  & Bro., — two  young  men  whose  industry  and  ability  have  carved  a 
handsome  competency  and  extended  reputation  out  of  their  skill  and  persistent 
toil.  Grimy  men  carpenter  out  shapely  forms  from  iron  and  steel  all  day  long. 
Polished  machines  of  superior  workmanship  are  shipped  throughout  the  land. 
Quiet  Henry  Nadig  and  his  brother,  Philip,  with  twenty  skilled  artisans,  conduct 
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this  model  foundry  and  machine  shop.  The  quality  and  material  of  the  Nadig 
machine  are  alike  superior.  The  19  years  of  the  existence  of  the  establishment 
speak  for  themselves.  The  head  of  the  firm,  Henry  Nadig,  is  a native  of  Prus- 
sia, and  was  bom  February  14,  1845,  settled  in  Allentown  in  1851,  and  started 
for  himself  in  1867.  * In  1875  his  brother,  Philip  Nadig,  who  was  bom  in  Prus- 
sia in  1851,  became  his  partner  and  the  firm  has  since  been  known  as  B[.  Nadig 
A Bro., — knovTi  wherever  skilled  workmanship  is  appreciated — integrity  and 
reliability  are  valued,  and  promptness  and  worth  meet  their  reward. 

Well  yes  ; a handsome  grocery  is  a thing  of  beauty.  It  is  more  so  when 
Ihe  right  man  is  at  the  head  of  it.  If  ever  the  right  man  was  there,  it  is  Mr. 
Isadore  L.  Shiffert,  northwest  comer  of  Ninth  and  Chew  streets.  Of  spotless 
integrity  and  tireless  energy,  “ one  cheap  price  to  all  ” is  his  motto,  and  you 
can  buy  groceries  there  as  cheap  and  of  as  superior  quality  as  anywhere  in  the 
city.  Finest  grades  of  flour,  purest  coffees,  spices  and  everything  else  make  his 
place  a blessing  to  the  household.  A young  man  of  brilliant  future,  the  Chron- 
icle weU  says  he  conducts  “one  of  the  finest  grocery  stores  in  the  city.”  Every- 
thing needed  by  the  family  is  there  in  abundance.  He  is  the  son  of  a worthy 
sire,  for  his  father,  the  late  Jacob  Shiffert,  joined  Company  F,  Penna.  Volunteers, 
in  1861.  served  tiU  captured  by  the  enemy  in  1864,  and  died  a martyr  in  Ander- 
sonville  prison  the  same  year.  Mr.  Isadore  L.  Shiffert  was  bom  at  Siegersville, 
North  l^itehall,  January  30,  1857,  came  early  to  this  city,  was  educated  and 
thoroughly  learned  his  business  here,  and  was  for  10  years  a faithful  delivery  and 
mailing  clerk  in  the  post-ofiice,  retiring  to  start  at  Ninth  and  Chew  streets,  in  De- 
cember, 1884.  Honest,  punctual  and  reliable,  may  his  shadow  never  grow  less. 


CHAPTEE  XX^HI. 

^SKETCH  OF  THE  FOUNTAIN  BREWERY  AND  OF  THE  FAMOUS  BREMEN  KAISER  BEER— THE  MESSRS. 
D^UFER  AND  THEIR  GREAT  AND  GROWING  INDUSTRY— THE  OLD  CORNER  STORE  OF  A.  M. 
SPRINGER  & CO.— AN  ABSORBINGLY  INTERESTING  LANDMARK  AS  THE  MASCOT  OF  THE  LE- 
HIGH BELLES— Mr,  J.  F.  RENNO’S  UNSURPASSED  GROCERY  STORE  AND  A SKETCH  OF  THE 
MAN-THE  OLD  CUTLERY  HOUSE  OF  C.  F.  WOLFERTZ  & CO.  AND  ITS  HISTORY-SOLUDAY’S 
IRON  RAILING  WORKS,  HISTORY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  OF  THE  FATHER  AND  SON 
—THE  GROWING  FREIGHT  DELIVERY  LINE  OF  MR.  C.  S.  MINK. 

■^%OME  people  have  queer  notions  about  breweries.  They  give  little  thought 
wFile  sipping  such  capital  beer  as  Bremen  Kaiser,  for  instance,  to  the 
skill,  trouble,  expense  and  time  involved  from  the  moment  the  malt  and 
hops  are  received  at  the  brewery  till  many  months  thereafter  when  they 
gather  evenings  at  the  saloon  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day  over  foaming 
glasses.  And  yet  there  is  no  industry  in  the  world  that  requires  more  exper- 
ienced skill.  It  is  to  that  skill  we  owe  the  fact  such  beer  as  Bremen  Kaiser  has 
become  the  tme  friend  of  temperance  and  foe  of  the  bottle.  The  better  the  beer 
the  less  will  be  the  resort  to  alcoholic  drinks.  Is  there  any  one  who  doesn’t 
rejoice  that  such  beer  has  been  substituted  as  their  beverage  for  old  time  poison 
by  the  Allentown  people? 

Going  out  Union  street  to  the  great  spring,  you  have  noticed  the  pile  of 
^buildings  ranging  one  above  the  other  that  tell  of  a prosperous  industry.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  buildings  constitute  Dseufer’s  famous  Fountain  Brewery, 
known  to  this  city  and  valley  as  the  producer  of  about  the  healthiest  beer  in 
.Pennsylvania.  There  isn’t  a headache  in  a hogshead  of  it.  There  isn’t  a twinge 
iof  Katzenyammer  in  a wagon  load  of  it.  There  isn’t  an  ounce  of  remorse  in  a 
'Whole  vasiltful  of  it.  Made  of  the  best  malt  and  hops,  foreign  and  domestic,  by  a 
.brewer  peerless  in  his  line,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  improved  appliances,  no 
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wonder  Bremen  Kaiser  Beer  enjoys  the  popularity  it  does.  The  most  picturesque 
thing  in  the  Little  Lehigh  Valley,  the  brewery’s  elevated  situation  secures  the 
purest  current  of  air  that  circulates.  Neatness,  handiness,  cleanliness  and  attract- 
iveness are  everywhere.  Additions  and  improvements  are  continually  being  made. 
Improved  copper  kettles  are  only  used.  A grain  elevator  winds  from  floor  to 
roof.  A patent  mill  rumbles  away  all  day  long.  Steam  drives  everything.  Busy 
men  pitching  kegs,  mixing  material  and  attending  to  the  great  steaming  caul- 
drons form  a pleasant  picture.  With  a capacity  of  4,000  barrels  a year  they 
have  to  hustle  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  demand.  Porter,  too,  is  being  brewed 
since  1885,  and  a superior  article  it  is.  Nature  furnished  the  hill  for  the  great 
vaults  wherein  the  beer  and  porter  are  stored.  It  is  a subterranean  Arctic  city  of 
big  vats.  The  grounds  occupied  by  these  premises  are  200  by  250  feet.  Nearby 
is  the  Fountain  Brewery  Hotel,  a beautiful  retreat,  presided  over  by  Mr.  George 
D.  Dseufer.  Nobby  teams  and  stalwart  horses  pass  in  and  out  continually,  bear- 
ing to  Allentowm  and  surrounding  towms  and  villages  matchless  Bremen  Kaiser 
Beer.  Mr.  Wm.  Staehly,  the  head  brewer,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  craft  in  the 
State  and  is  a brevier  of  extensive  experience  and  wide  repute. 

The  history  of  the  brewery  has  an  interest  wdierewith  its  prosperity  invests, 
it.  It  was  founded  in  1869,  by  H.  Koenig  & Co.  In  1873  Mr.  Koenig  died,  but 
it  was  conducted  under  the  same  Arm  name  till  1878,  wLen  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Dseufer.  As  Dseufer  property  its  tendency  has  been  ever  upward. 
Improvements  mark  every  year.  The  brewing  of  Bremen  Kaiser  is  a secret  and 
an  art  conflned  to  the  waUs  of  the  brewery,  but  the  beer’s  popularity  goes  on 
all  the  same. 

]\ir.  Jacob  Dseufer,  the  head  of  the  establishment,  was  bom  at  Pirmasens, 
Bavaria,  May  4,  1804.  He  came  to  Allentown  in  1856,  and  has  ever  since  been 
esteemed  as  a progressive  and  valued  citizen.  Now  in  the  evening  of  life,  he  is 
almost  as  active  as  at  middle  age.  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Dieufer  was  born  at  the  same 
place,  June  18,  1835 ; came  here  in  1854  and  actively  identified  himseK  with  the 
city’s  interests.  Mr.  Francis  Daeufer  is  also  a native  of  Pirmasens,  and  was  bom 
June  16,  1841 ; became  a resident  of  AUentown  in  1856 ; grew  with  her  gi'owih 
and  has  always  taken  a prominent  part  in  her  industrial  life.  He  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  Daeufer’s  Hotel,  on  South  Eighth  street,  near  Hamilton,  a cosy  hotel 
and  deservedly  popular  resort.  Enterprising,  thoroughly  reliable,  diligent  and 
apt  business  men,  the  Messrs.  Daeufer  abundantly  deserve  the  success  with  wliich 
their  business  efforts  have  been  rew^arded.  In  every  element  of  our  business  life 
they  stand  without  superiors.  And  as  to  the  Fountain  Brewery?  Well,  you  had 
better  consult  Bremen  Kaiser. 


You  CAN  never  satisfy  yourself  that  you  were  in  AUentoAvn  unless  you  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Old  Comer  Store.  Indeed,  you  might  as  w^ell  go  to  Washington 
without  seeing  the  Capitol,  to  Philadelphia  without  looking  at  the  Liberty  Belb 
as  to  Allentown  without  inspecting  her  standard  curiosity  and  interesting  dry 
goods  landmark,  the  Old  Corner  Store.  Subtract  it  from  Allentown  and  some 
of  our  brightest  memories  will  receive  a death  blow.  It  was  there  oim  grand- 
mothers got  rigged  out  before  our  grandfathers  led  them  to  the  altar.  It  has 
fitted  more  brides  for  the  ceremony  than  any  other  house  in  the  valley,  and  it  is 
a well-founded  tradition  that  every  bride  that  ever  got  her  trousseau  at  the  Old 
Corner  Store  w^as  happy  in  her  marriage  and  happy  forever  after.  Indeed,  it  is 
confidently  asserted  throughout  Lehigh  that  so  contagious  is  the  liappiness  the 
old  house  imparts  that  no  young  lady  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  her  pur- 
chases there  very  long  without  getting  married.  Strange,  what  a Mascot  the  Old 
Corner  Store  is  ! It  is  more  so  now  than  ever.  Young  blood  has  been  telling 
since  A.  M.  Springer  & Co.  took  possession  of  it.  Its  situation  at  Seventh  and 
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Hamilton  streets  is  historic  in  itself.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  ahead  in  the 
styles,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  stock,  in  honest  prices.  You  can  get 
everything  there  from  material  for  a housewrapper  up  to  the  finest  silks  and 
satins.  It  certainly  canies  an  enormous  stock,  marked  at  bottom  prices.  Up- 
stairs and  downstairs  are  alike  packed.  All  the  adjoining  counties  as  well  as 
Lehigh  love  to  trade  there.  Hidden  away  in  the  base  of  the  L-shaped  place  is 
a cosy  nook  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of  groceries  at  cost — kept  there  sim- 
ply to  accommodate  customers.  No  stress  is  laid  on  this  branch.  Ah,  surely, 
A.  M.  Springer  & Co.  are  level  with  the  times.  Mr.  Springer  himself  is  a native 
of  Berks  county,  a born  merchant,  engaged  in  business  in  this  city  for  32  years, 
since  early  boyhood.  Mr.  H.  A.  Stillwagen  was  born  in  Hanover  township  and 
came  here  in  1868.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kleppinger  was  bom  in  Northampton  county 
and  also  came  to  Allentown  in  1868.  In  March,  1874,  the  present  firm  was 
formed,  and  for  courtesy,  integrity,  good-nature  and  Mr  dealing,  you  might 
sweep  Pennsylvania  and  not  find  the  equals  of  them  or  their  clerks.  Fair  reader, 
remember  the  Old  Comer  Store. 


Bomance  ? Why,  some  grocery  stores  are  full  of  it,  but  they  must  be  the 
right  kind.  Take  a hungry  man  and  there  is  no  more  unromantic  creatoe  on 
the  footstool.  Take  a first-class,  weU-supplied  grocery,  and  it  laughs  all  over 
and  seems  to  be  always  bathed  in  either  sunshine  or  moonlight.  The  kind  we 
are  talking  about  is  out  at  Sixth  and  Turner  streets,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Kenno  it  is  a veritable  benefaction  to  the  neighborhood. ' Its  superb 
stock  of  toothsome  dainties  from  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  up  through 
sardines,  spices,  superior  teas,  coffees  and  numberless  labeled  canisters  of  good 
things  down  to  the  famous  “ Topton’s  Best”  flour  talk  poetry  to  your  stomach  all 
day  long.-  Its  counters  are  loaded  with  the  best  at  lowest  prices  and  show  the 
pluck,  enterprise  and  energy  of  Mr.  Benno,  who  started  the  business  in  April, 
1883.  He  is  the  sole  agent  here  for  “ Topton’s  Best.”  Go  and  see  for  yourself. 
Mr.  Benno  was  bom  in  Wolmensdorf,  Berks  county,  the  county  where  “ Topton’s 
Best”  comes  from,  on  November  26,  1853,  went  to  North  Carolina  when  3 years 
old,  returned  to  l^rks  county  in  1868,  taught  school  in  several  sections  of  that 
county,  entered  a Shamrock  store  in  1876,  taught  school  again  two  terms,  went 
to  Beading  £ind  clerked  till  1882,  then  came  to  Allentown  and  opened  in  1883. 
Intelligent,  conscientious  and  upright,  he  has  one  of  the  store  gems  of  this 
city.  Take  a look  at  it. 


To  LEAVE  Mephistophiles  out  of  Faust  would  be  just  the  same  as  omitting 
the  cutlery  establishment  of  C.  F.  WoKertz  & Co.,  of  Bidge  Boad  and  Chew 
streets,  from  this  record.  An  imposing  brick  building  with  a frontage  of  67 
feet,  a depth  of  97  feet,  a forging  shop  20  by  24  feet,  a raw  material  room  24  feet 
square,  ofiice  and  warerooms  80  by  20  feet,  a 25  horse-power  engine  dilving  the 
machinery,  and  25  men  all  combine  with  the  finest  steel  and  workmanship  to 
make  the  Wolfertz  pen  and  pocket  cutlery,  standard  articles  wherever  introduced. 
Like  the  acorn,  the  enterprise  grew  from  1862,  when  Mr.  Wolfertz,  unable  to 
obtain  water  or  steam-power,  bethought  him  of  a boyhood  scene  and  at  once 
introduced  dog-power  and  behold ! a treadmill  drove  Allentown’s  first  and  onl}^ 
cutlery  factory,  water-power  came  next,  and  then  in  1881,  success  warranting  it, 
Mr.  Wolfertz  built  on  Bidge  Boad  and  introduced  steam.  At  Salingen,  Prussia, 
C.  F.  Wolfertz  was  bom,  June  11, 1830,  became  an  expert  cutler,  in  1853  came  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1862  to  Allentown,  where  prosperity  has  been  keeping  him  com- 
pany ever  since.  His  sons,  intelligent  and  worthy  young  men,  are  practical  cut- 
lers, too,  and  father  and  sons  send  out  cutlery  that  for  temper  and  finish  may 
be  termed  superior. 
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Unique  and  intekestino,  Solliday’s  Iron  Bailing  Works,  Ninth  and  Walnut 
streets,  claim  special  attention.  Over  20  years  ago  the  late  Beuben  Solliday,  a 
man  of  enterprise,  sterling  worth  and  inventive  genius,  started  the  iron  fence 
business  in  this  city  and  was  the  pioneer  in  the  field.  His  busy  brain  invented 
ore  washers,  car  couplers  and  cellar  grates,  for  which  patents  were  awarded  him, 
and  the  business  spread  through  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  he  became  the 
recognized  iron  fence  manufacturer  in  this  section  of  the  country.  His  patent 
wrought-iron  fence  was  introduced  12  years  ago.  The  late  Mr.  Solliday  was  bom 
in  Lebanon,  May  10,  1836,  and  his  recent  death  was  universally  regretted.  His 
son,  Mr.  D.  S.  Solliday,  succeeded  to  the  business  which  now  extends  to  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Solliday  fences  are  made  in  sizes  to  suit  purchasers  from 
fifty  cents  a foot,  running  measure,  plain  or  ornamental,  finished  and  durable, 
and  are  in  great  demand  for  public  buildings,  private  residences,  churches  and 
cemeteries.  The  IHng  Pattern  Iron  Bailing  is  very  popular.  Every  fair  in  the 
State  has  awarded  them  first  premiums.  Mr.  D.  S.  Solliday,  a young  man  of 
culture  and  ability,  is  a live  business  man,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness. He  was  born  in  Allentown,  May  6, 1863,  graduated  from  the  High  School, 
passed  with  honor  through  Palatinate  College,  Meyerstown,  where  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  tuition  of  Bev.  Dr.  Beilly,  now  of  this  city,  and  stands  deservedly 
high  in  public  esteem. 


He  was  only  a country  boy  a few  years  ago,  but  he  had  ambition,  energy, 
bottom,  and  now  he  has  a thriving  business  in  this  city.  Hardworking,  punc- 
tual and  reasonable  in  his  charges,  Mr.  C.  S.  Mink’s  freight  line  is  rapidly 
extending.  It  is  creditable  to  a young  man  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  our 
business  men  and  established  a general  freight  delivery  in  so  short  a time.  The 
general  delivery  of  baggage  and  moving  of  furniture  throughout  the  city,  as  well 
as  the  hauling  of  freight,  claim  his  attention.  His  stables  at  1118  Hamilton 
street  are  commodious  and  well-appointed,  and  his  stock  is  up  to  the  mark.  Mr. 
Mink  is  rapidly  winning  his  way  to  the  esteem  of  the  business  public.  He  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  October  18,  1856,  moved  here  at  the  age  of  7 years,  attended 
Walker’s  Academy,  Blackman’s  Business  College,  engaged  in  the  organ  business, 
at  21  he  took  hold  of  the  farm,  subsequently  leased  it  and  established  the  present 
freight  business,  then  sold  it  to  Jas.  H.  Breinig  and  bought  it  back  last  May.  A 
creditable  record  of  pluck  and  industry,  and  one  that  deseiwes  success. 


CHAPTEB  XXYHI. 

THE  ALLENTOWN  MILL  FURNISHING  WORKS  AND  MR.  A.  N.  WOLF  — HISTORY  OF  THE  ENTER- 
PRISE AND  SKETCH  OF  MR.  WOLF— Mr.  E.  H.  KINSEY’S  VARIED  BUSINESS— THE  ALLEN- 
TOWN BRASS  FOUNDRY  AND  Mr.  J.  D.  BARTHOLOMEW-THE  WELL-SUPPLIED 
GROCERY  OF  MR.  ADOLPH  OBERDCERSTER. 

aNY^^ODY  who  knows  Allentown  need  hardly  be  told  of  her  unique  enter- 
prises. It  is  only  the  superficial  who  require  to  be  instructed.  Of  skill 
^ in  the  ordinary  mechanical  routine  it  is  to  be  met  everywhere ; it  is  only 
when  the  inventive  faculty  has  formed  a partnership  with  practical 
demonstration  that  our  admiration  is  so  challenged  that  to  omit  a complete 
record  of  it  would  be  little  less  than  a crime. 

A tall,  full-bearded,  modest  gentleman,  looking  anywhere  from  40  to  45  years 
of  age  answerd  an  inquiry  for  Mr.  Wolf  at  the  new  and  handsome  building  that 
houses  the  Allentown  Mill  Furnishing  Works,  corner  of  Second  and  Walnut 
streets.  It  was  Mr.  A.  N.  Wolf  whose  ingenuity  and  enterprise  are  known 
wherever  throughout  the  country  the  latest  improvements  in  milling  machinery 
are  appreciated.  “My  name  is  Wolf,”  he  replied  in  response  to  the  question; 
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blit  liis  modesty  compelled  other  resources  to  be  resorted  to  for  information  as 
; to  either  himself  or  his  works.  Such  information  was  easily  found,  for  both 
, Allentown  and  the  Lehigh  Yalley  are  familiar  with  the  character  and  history  of 
the  man  who  conducts  the  only  complete  mill-furnishing  establishment  in  the 
State — indeed,  the  competition  in  the  State  is  i hardly  worthy  of  mention  for 
reasons  which  the  sequel  will  show  to  be  obvious. 

Men  of  inventive  genius  are  hardly  ever  understood,  much  less  adequately 
appreciated.  They  live  in  a world  the  crowd  knows  nothing  of.  Hampered  by 
the  crude,  empty  criticisms  of  the  incompetent,  they  grow  naturally  averse  to 
talkiug  of  self.  Over  20  years  ago  a Northampton  coimty  young  man  established 
in  Allentown  the  first  complete  mill-furnishing  establishment  in  the  Common- 
wealth. That  his  mind  has  kept  pace  with  the  toil  of  his  hand  requires  no  bet- 
ter evidence  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  since  starting  in  Allentown,  Mr. 
-A.  N.  Wolf  has  been  awarded  no  less  than  seven  patents  on  water-wheels  and  no 
less  than  ten  patents  on  other  milling  machinery — all  of  which  are  in  use  through- 
out the  entire  United  States.  Knowing  full  well  the  value  of  these  patents 
which  enabled  Mr.  Wolf’s  mills  to  supercede  all  othei*s  of  antique  make,  he  has 
jealously  preserved  them  intact  and  confines  their  manufacture  to  his  own  shops. 
The  industry  over  which  he  now  presides,  and  of  which  his  active  brain  is  the 
soul,  embraces  not  alone  the  grain  mills  of  an  earlier  day ; but  extends  to  all 
manner  of  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  roller  mills  and  kindred  gxinding  establish- 
ments. His  patent  roller  mill  has  revolutionized  the  old  gxindstone  methods  of 
a former  age,  and  literally  reduces  milhng  to  simplicity — immeasurably  increas- 
ing the  gxinding  capacity  of  the  mills  of  an  earlier  day.  Go  where  you  will  and 
the  roller  has  superceded  the  old-fashioned  gxindstone.  Inquire  or  inspect 
closely  and  you  will  find  that  the  innovation  in  almost  every  section  of  this  and 
neighboring  States  is  due  to  the  brain  and  skiU  of  A.  N.  Wolf.  His  school 
days  had  barely  led  him  into  youth  when  his  mechanical  tendency  began  to 
assert  itself.  With  all  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiast,  young  Wolf  threw  himself 
into  the  calling  of  his  choice  when  he  entered  as  an  apprentice  the  establishment 
of  John  Appel,  at  Easton.  Kelinquishing  his  connection  therewith  about  the 
time  he  reached  his  majority,  he  came  to  this  city  in  1859,  and  has  since  made 
it  his  home.  As  well  as  conducting  the  mill-wxight  business,  which  he  started 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Wolf  was  for  over  ten  years  the  advising  machinist 
at  Barber’s  Foundry,  an  office  which  the  growing  requirements  of  his  own  indus- 
try compelled  him  to  relinquish. 

“ There  are  many  stories  told  of  Mr.  Wolf’s  ingenuity,”  said  an  old  machin- 
ist to  the  writer,  recently ; “ but  one  of  the  best  came  under  my  notice  a short 
time  ago.  Some  of  the  delicate  machinery  in  the  Adelaide  Silk,  Mill  got  out  of 
order  last  spring  and  one  of  the  departments  had  to  shut  down.  Mechanics 
with  big  reputations  were  sent  for  to  New  York,  and  they  came  and  toiled  and 
tinkered  around  it  for  weeks  without  any  result,  except  to  make  it  more  compli- 
cated than  it  was.  At  last,  despairing  of  getting  the  machinery"  again  in  order, 
IMr.  Wolf  was  sent  for,  and,  after  making  a thorough  examination,  set  to  w’ork 
and  in  the  course  of  a single  afternoon  had  the  mills  again  in  full  blast.” 

These  and  similar  instances  of  the  familiarity  of  the  man  with  every  depart- 
ment of  mechanics  are  given  with  unction  by  those  whose  experience  qualifies 
them  to  appreciate  his  gifts.  Mr.  Wolf  was  born  in  Lehigh  township,  Northamp- 
ton county,  April  22, 1837,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  above  to  tell  the  balance 
of  his  life’  story.  That  he  early  outgrew  the  swaddling  clothes  of  Allentown,  his 
Mill  Furnishing  Works  amply  prove.  That  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  his  mar- 
velous mills  and  their  supplies  will  keep  in  the  vanguard  is  without  question — 
as  unquestionable  as  the  solidity  of  stiinding,  stainless  integrity  and  acknow- 
ledged ingenuity  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Wolf  himself. 
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Let  us  come  direct  to  the  point.  As  a manufacturers’  agent  and  dealer  in 
every  description  of  engines,  boilers,  engine  supplies,  rubber  goods,  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  general  supply  line,  Mr.  E.  H.  Kinsey,  m the  Wolf  building,  ' 
Second  and  Walnut  streets,  seems  to  be  the  man.  Boilers,  engines,  rubber 
goods  and  general  machinery  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Kinsey,  a gentleman  of  long 
and  acknowledged  standing,  with  promptitude  and  at  rates  and  on  terms  as 
reasonable  as  anywhere  in  the  land.  He  needs  no  introduction  to  this  com- 
munity. He  can  furnish  you  with  anything  in  the  line  of  machinery  and  his  field 
deservedly  takes  a wide  scope.  As  the  special  agent  in  this  section  of  the  Erie 
City  Iron  Works,  the  celebrated  Trenton  Rubber  Works,  and  kindred  standard 
producers,  he  is  too  well  known  to  be  commended.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  business.  Mr.  Kinsey  was  born  at  Maidstone,  Kent,  England,  J anuary  4, 1840, 
came  here  in  infancy,  settledi  in  Catasauqua,  was  connected  with  Davis  & Thomas 
in  youth,  then  with -the  Erie  City  Iron  Works,  and  lastly  with  William  H.  Taylor 
& Co.,  and  is  a young  man  of  extended  reputation  and  spotless  name. 

Even  we  Allentonians  are  unaware  of  the  extent  of  our  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. He  is  a young  man  of  vim  and  pluck  and  a finished  mechanic  withal. 
Born  at  Lehighton,  Carbon  county,  July  15,  1847,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bartholomew,  sole 
proprietor  of  our  only  Allentown  Brass  Eoundry,  owes  his  success  to  his  own 
brain  and  hands.  Like  most  of  us  great  folks  he  was  early  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  canal-boated,  too,  and  stared  the  wolf  in  the  face  till  the 
“varmint”  fled  to  the  mountains.  In  1869  he  came  to  Allentown  and  then  he 
was  all  right.  Here  he  became  a finished  brass  founder.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  short:  Finding  himself  within  earshot  of  the  music  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  he 
started  the  AUentown  Brass  Foundry,  at  113  South  Second  street,  June  22, 
1885,  near  the  Lehigh  Yalley  depot.  Then  followed  success  in  brass  castings, 
large  and  small,  upon  new  and  improved  principles  and  of  every  description, 
railroad  car  journals  a specialty,  as  he  is  an  adept  at  that  business.  He 
manufactures  Babbit’s  and  all  kinds  of  anti-friction  metals  to  perfection.  Com- 
petent mechanics  aid — the  place  being  full  of  brass  talent.  Punctual,  just  in 
dealing,  and  as  reliable  as  the  rising  sun,  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  achieved  a place 
in  our  esteem  that  it  has  taken  less  favored  men  a life-time  to  accomplish. 

If  anybody  should  attempt  to  tell  you  that  443  Ridge  Road  doesn’t  contain 
one  of  the  cosiest  grocery  stores  in  Allentown  just  brush  him  aside.  Mr.  Adolph 
Oberdoerster  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other.  Twice  as  interesting 
and  far  more  varied  than  those  of  a dry  goods  or  drug  store,  the  contents  of  a 
grocery  send  out  an  appeal  that  goes  direct  to  the  heart.  There  isn’t  an  inch  of 
space  idle  in  Mr.  Oberdosrster’s  place.  Nor  is  there  a cheaper  or  more  reason- 
able place  in  town.  What  with  teas,  coffees,  spices,  eggs,  brooms,  soaps,  pickles, 
and  everything  down  to  a scrubbing  brush,  the  store  is  packed.  It  is  the  recog- 
nized grocery  of  the  Sixth  Ward.  It  is  the  centre  of  fair  dealing.  Flour  of  the 
choicest  brand  and  meats  of  excellent  quality  can  be  had  there  on  the  most  mod- 
erate terms,  Mr.  O.  being  anything  at  all  but  a gradgrind.  The  soul  of  courtesy 
and  the  core  of  integrity,  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  is  so  popular.  An  agent  for 
Lautz  Bros.  & Co.’s  famous  Circus  Soap,  that  fact  alone  has  won  him  the  friend- 
ship of  every  housewife  in  the  ward.  Mr.  Oberdoerster  was  born  at  Seelscheid, 
Cologne,  January  10,  1843.  In  early  youth  he  entered  Dolheim  College,  near 
Limburg,  Belgium,  and  passed  creditably  through  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. In  1866  he  swapped  his  native  heath  for  Allentown,  and  began  active 
life  in  charge  of  the  supply  house  of  the  Allentown  Rolling  Mill,  holding  the 
position  many  years.  In  1876  he  opened  his  grocery  store,  and  good  health, 
fortune,  popularity  and  peace  have  been  pursuing  him  ever  since. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

THE  RISING  HARDWARE  HOUSE  OF  0.  Y.  SCHELLY  & BROTHER-ITS  HISTORY  AND  A SKETCH  OP 
THE  FIRM— THE  CIGAR  BOX  FACTORY,  &C.,  OF  Mb,  JOHN  M.  STEVENS-THE  CARPET  AND 
WILLOW-WARE  STORE  OP  Mb.  J.  M.  GRIMLEY-E.  J.  SCHNECK  & CO.’S  FURNITURE 
FACTORY— Mb.  FRANK  KAPPLER’S  CUTLERY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

JIEE,  energy,  enterprise,  vigorous  pushing  for  the  leading  place,  tell  the 
o story  of  every  successful  house,  and  all  combined  they  mean  simply  “ at- 
tention  to  business  in  the  heyday  of  manhood.”  The  building  j)i’Ocess 
belongs  t6  the  time  of  youth.  Age  can  never  adapt  itself  to  the  always 
changing  conditions  of  trade  that  runs  in  channels  which  fresh  blood  can  only 
reach.  A striking  instance  of  these  self-evident  facts  meets  the  stranger  in 
North  Seventh  street,  Allen tovm.  Striding  to  the  fore  front,  no  strangers  to 
tireless  industry,  or  “ midnight  oil,”  the  young  and  pushing  hardware  house  of 
C.  Y.  Schelly  & Bro.  has  a history  as  interesting  as  its  success  has  been  phenom- 
enal. It  is  well  ^worthy  extended  space. 

“ To  begin  at  the  beginning :”  The  firm  of  C.  Y.  Schelly  Bro.  is  composed 
of  Cyrus  Y.  and  Joel  P.  Schelly,  who  are  the  eldest  -hving  sons  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joel  Y.  Schelly,  of  Hereford,  Berks  county,  where  they  were  born, — the  former, 
November  28,  1851,  and  the  latter,  March  30,  1848.  When  C.  Y.  Schelly  was 
yet  a child,  his  uncle,  the  late  Mark  S.  Young,  of  Allentovm,  solicited  and  secured 
from  his  sister,  Cyrus’  mother,  permission  to  take  him  into  his  store  when  the 
boy  should  arrive  at  a certain  age,  with  a view  to  fitting  him  for  the  hardware 
business  and  of  generally  superintending  his  business  education.  After  some 
jjersuasion  consent  was  given,  and  the  uncle’s  agueement  was  faithfully  carried 
out  by  a systematic  training  of  the  youth,  through  actual  experience,  from  the 
humble  work  of  a beginner  through  aU  the  stages  of  'a  thorough  and  complete 
course  to  that  of  buyer.  After  this  position  had  been  attained,  Mr.  ScheUy  was 
largely  depended  upon  by  his  uncle  to  represent  him  in  the  store,  to  assume  his 
place,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1880.  Shortly  subsequent  to  this,  Mr. 
Schelly,  after  14  years  spent  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
his  best  interests  to  embark  on  his  own  account  in  the  business  for  which  he  had 
been  thus  fitted,  and,  securing  the  partnership  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Joel  P.  S3helly, 
the  firm  of  C.  Y.  Schelly  & Bro.  was  formed  June  1,  1883,  and  the  extensive 
building,  No.  32  North  Seventh  street,  leased  for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Joel 
P.  Schelly’s  business  experience  has  also  been  thorough  and  comprehensive,  ex- 
tending over  a period  of  18  years.  Taken  together  the  two  brothers  constitute 
one  of  the  most  active  “ business  teams”  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  store  is  a wil- 
derness of  everything  in  the  hardware  line,  almost  from  a needle  .to  an  anchor. 
Tools  and  cutlery,  lathes  and  paints,  granite  hardware,  building  hardware,  and 
every  conceivable  specimen  of  hardware  under  the  sun  throng  and  glisten 
throughout  their  warerooms.  As  an  instance  of  the  deserved  esteem  in  which 
the  firm  is  held  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  they  have  been  selected  as  the 
sole  agents  in  this  region  of  the  celebrated  Fairbank’s  Standard  Scales,  an 
agency  only  confided  to  one  house  in  each  large  city  and  then  only  upon  the 
highest  assurances  ; they  are  also  the  sole  representatives  in  this  city  of  John 
Lucas  & Go’s,  famous  ready-mixed  paints,  the  excellence  of  which  is  conceded 
by  painters  and  builders  throughout  the  country. 

“ The  hardware  business  is  one  in  which  there  is  more  to  learn  than  there  is 
in  a di’ug  store,”  remarked  Mr.  Schelly.  And  the  suiToundings  gave  the  stamp 
of  truth  to  the  remark.  Every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  long  public  wareroom 
give  evidence  of  the  variety  which  man’s  ingenuity  can  impart  to  iron,  and  no  store 
in  Allentown  holds  out  more  of  genuine  interest  to  even  the  casual  visitor. 

“To  what  do  you  attribute  the  remarkable  success  of  Schelly  A Bro.?”  was 
asked  a builder. 
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“•Well,  it  may  be  attributed  to  three  things,”  he  replied.  “ First,  to  C.  Y. 
Schelly’s  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  its  details  and  his  great  faciF 
ity  in  transacting  business;  second,  to  the  attention  and  fair  dealing  always 
accorded  customers,  and  lastly  to  the  extraordinary  push  and  perseverance  of 
the  two  brothers.” 

An  hour  afterwards  the  accuracy  of  the  builder’s  remarks  was  evident  to  the 
writer.  It  was  10  p.  m.  as  he  passed  homeward  and  the  office,  far  in  the  rear  of 
a long  store,  was  occupied  by  two  busy  writers.  All  the  street  was  silent.  The 
store  was  that  of  C.  Y.  Schelly  & Bro.,  and  the  partners  were  stiU  at  the  helm. 

When  asked  how  he  started,  he  said : “ With  nothing  but  myself.”  The 
speaker  was  Mr.  John  M.  Stevens,  the  extensive  manufacturer  of  cigar  boxes, 
cigar  box  machinery,  etc.,  of  the  Stevens  Building,  16  and  18  South  Church 
street.  Outside  Philadelphia,  he  conducts  the  largest  and  best  equipped  cigar 
box  machinery  establishment  in  the  State.  Wide,  too,  as  the  State  are  the  trade 
and  fair  fame  of  the  energetic  proprietor.  It  is  a business  that  is  rare,  familiar 
as  cigar  boxes  are  to  the  public ; but  it 
is  a business  that  the  quality  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  Stevens  factory  has 
rendered  familiar  to  tobacconists  through- 
out the  land.  Nor  are  his  activities  con- 
fined to  the  field  specified.  Mr.  Stevens 
also  manufactures  improved  cigar  box  and 
other  machinery,  such  as  nail  machines, 
cut  off  presses,  brush  nailers,  soap  and 
cracker  box  nailers,  steam  power  packing 
box  nailers,  cigar  box  trimming  machines, 
paper  cutters,  cigar  box  printing  presses, 
rip  saw  tables,  exhaust  fans,  sand  papering 
machines,  etc.  On  his  cigar  box  machin- 
ery he  also  holds  valuable  patent  rights. 

Indeed,  his  Eagle  Steam  Cigar  Box  Fac- 
tory takes  in  a wide  field.  Over  20  expert 
mechanics  are  continually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes — from  the 
original  Cuban  log  to  the  finished  and  labeled  box.  For  the  latter  purpose  a print- 
ing department  and  two  steam  presses  are  continually  in  use.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  average  3000  boxes  per  day.  At  the  tender  age  of  two  years,  Mr.  Stevens 
came  “over  the  sea  with  the  sailors”  from  his  birthplace  at  Edinburg,  Scotland. 
He  was  born  November  30,  1847,  and  has  led  a life  full  of  activity  and  rich  in 
results.  Already  proficient  in  his  business  he  came  to  Allentown  in  1876,  and 
shortly  afterwards  founded  his  present  factory.  Later  on,  he  erected  the  impos- 
ing block  which  houses  his  industry,  and  has  built  besides,  since  his  residence  in. 
this  city,  a reputation  for  honorable  dealing  and  uj)rightness  second  to  none. 

“What  is  the  secret  of  your  remarkable  success?”  “Attention  to  business, 
fidelity  to  word  and  uniform  treatment  of  all  customers,  if  there  be  any  secret  in 
it,”  he  replied.  And  above  him,  around  him  and  in  every  available  nook  in  his 
capacious  wareroom,  at  804  Hamilton  street,  towered  a wilderness  of  wood  and 
willow-ware  of  every  conceiveable  shape,  with  carpets  of  every  hue  and  texture, 
and  oil  cloths  and  shading  of  every  imaginable  design. 

Tlie  speaker  was  an  eye-glassed,  intellectual-looking  young  man,  for  Jeremiah 
M.  Grimley  is  now  only  in  his  31st  year,  having  been  born  in  Frederick  town- 
ship, Montgomery  county,  June  14,  1855.  In  early  boyhood  he  lost  both  his 
parents.  The  opening  of  1863  found  him  working  on  a farm  at  $5  a month.  In 
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1869,  lie  had  drifted  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  in  a store.  In  1871, 
he  returned  to  his  old  home  to  attend  school,  but  his  guardian  refused  him  the 
privilege.  He  again  farmed  and  saved  enough  to  attend  Ursinus  College,  after 
which  he  went  on  a school-teaching  campaign,  spreading  knowledge  successively 
and  successfully  through  Montgomery,  Berks  and  Lehigh  counties.  In  1882,  he 
came  to  Allentown  and  began  to  see  daylight  at  last.  Two  years  were  given  to 
book-keepmg  and  then  in  1884,  he  purcliased  the  stock  and  good  will  of  the 
extensive  carpet  and  willow-ware  store,  804  Hamilton  street,  where  fortune  has. 
been  smiling  upon  him  ever  since.  The  place  is  a veritable  bee-hive  "where 
every  novelty  in  his  specialty  is  garnered  and  sold  at  lowest  prices.  The  soul  of 
honor  and  good  natm-e,  the  successful  toil  against  odds  of  Jeremiah  M.  Grimley, 
tells  the  world  anew  that 

“ Wealth  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that.” 


Furniture  frames,  skeletons  of  tables  and  hallstands  would  have  danced  if 
they  could  to  the  music  of  the  whirling  saws  that  sent  the  sawdust  flying  in  the 
big  furniture  factory  of  E.  J.  Schneck  Co.,  on  Court  street,  near  Fourth,  the 
day  the  writer  was  there.  The  place  was  filled  with  deft  cabinet  makers,  and  it 
was  astonishing  how  near  they  could  come  to  chopping  off  their  fingers  without 
doing  so.  The  firm  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Eli  J.  Schneck  and  Geo.  H.  Bear. 
Mr.  Schneck  has  been  in  the  business  since  boyhood.  He  is  a Lehigh  countian 
by  birth  and  was  bom  May  9,  1840.  He  came  to  Allentown  25  years  ago  and 
learned  - his  trade.  In  January,  1881,  he  became  a member  of  the  tii’m  of 
Schlegel,  Ziegenfuss  & Co.  In  January,  1885,  the  present  firm  was  started  on  the 
road  to  success  and  is  getting  there  as  fast  as  it  can  travel.  Mr.  Bear,  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm,  is  a native  of  Allentown,  and  was  bom  August  2, 1861.  An  ex- 
perienced young  business  man,  the  extensive  outside  concerns  of  the  firm  mostly 
claim  his  attention,  and  for  which  exhaustive  training  and  natural  adaptability 
pecuharly  fit  him.  Mr.  Schneck  looks  after  the  mechanical  operations 'of  the  fac- 
tory. Together  they  form  a team  that  has  raised  the  wholesale  furniture  manu^ 
facturing  firm  of  E.  J.  Schneck  & Co.  to  a pitch  of  prosperity  second  to  none  in 
the  State.  Over  100  skilled  hands  find  constant  employment.  Tables  and  haU- 
stands  of  superior  quality,  the  firm’s  specialty,  are  daily  shipped  all  over  the. 
land.  In  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  the  demand  for  their 
furniture  is  constant,  while  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  the 
West,  it  has  a continually  growing  market.  As  respects  financial  worth,  busi- 
ness ability  and  exhalted  standing  no  firm  stands  higher  in  industrial  Allentown 
than  E.  J.  Schneck  & Co. 


We  are  rich  in  the  number  of  our  mechanics,  but  some  are  more  skilled 
than  others — Mr.  Frank  Kappler,  for  instance.  His  cutlery  establishment  at  23 
South  Sixth  street,  AUento"wn,  lias  more  mechanical  ingenuity  in  it  than  you 
would  find  in  a month  of  Sundays.  A modest-looking,  full-bearded,  spectacled 
young  man  of  35  summers,  he  puts  on  less  airs  than  half  the  commonplace,  no 
account  cutlers,  one  meets  so  often  and  who  are  simply  vulgar  pretenders.  1\L\ 
Kappler  is  noted  for  possessing  the  finest  and  keenest  set  of  tools  in  this  city. 
Costly  looking  razors,  tailors’  shears,  scissors,  chppers  and  lawn  mowers  crowd 
his  place  awaiting  his  skill  to  make  them  as  good  as  new.  As  a cutler,  polisher 
and  ^'inder  he  is  without  a superior.  Born  October  20,  1850,  at  St.  Wendel, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Frank  Kappler  is  a bom  cutler.  He  spent  four  yeai’s  appren- 
ticed to  one  of  the  finest  cutlery  houses  in  his  native  province,  and  had  to  pay 
for  his  knowledge.  A trade  in  Germany  means  a good  deal.  You  must  be  per- 
fect or  you  can’t  get  a job.  When  Mr.  Kappler  gr^uated  as  a cutler  he  strapped 
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his  kit  of  tools  on  his  back  and  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  worked  in 
the  largest  factories  in  'Europe  and  this  country,  where  he  arrived  in  1869.  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Allentown  have  been  the 
scene  of  his  labors.  He  came  here  in  1873,  then  went  away,  but  couldn’t  help 
returning.  One  of  the  best  things  he  did  was  to  get  married  here.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  he  started  his  present  business  and  is  recognized  as  the  best  equipped 
and  most  expert  cutler  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  He  is  a cutler  from  Cutlerville, 
Cutler  county,  Cutlervania,  without  doubt.  He  makes  to  order,  polishes,  grinds 
and  mends.  He  concaves  razors  to  perfection.  Visit  his  place  at  23  South 
Sixth  street,  or  his  polishing  house.  No.  7 South  Church  street,  and  you  won’t 
need  to  be  told  that  as  well  as  a daisy  cutler,  Frank  Kappler  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest, most  intelligent  and  reliable  of  men. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON  FIRM  OF  JOHN  C.  FCELKER  & SONS— THE  EAST  PENN  ROLLER  MILLS 
OF  A.  B.  & W.  B.  WILT-Messrs.  KELLER  & BROS.’  JEWELRY  STORE— Mr.  I.  F.  KEMMERER’S 
GROCERY— LEISENRING  & WALKER’S  REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE  AGENCYL 

SHAT  noble  animal,  the  horse,  has  the  many  ills  his  flesh  is  heir  to  scien- 
tiflcally  looked  after  by  one  of  the  veteran  veterinary  surgeon  Arms  in 
the  valley.  For  surely  ripe  experience  combined  with  the  latest  teach- 
ings of  the  veterinary  schools,  is  happily  united  in  the  Avidely-fartied 
union  of  the  father  and  his  sons,  .the  firm  of  John  C.  Fcelker  & Sons.  The 
onward  strides  that  surgery  in  this  difficult  and  intricate  field  have  taken  within 
the  past  ten  years  are  marvelous.  The  science  has  been  reduced  to  such  deli- 
cacy of  degree  that  to-day  there  is  hardly  an  ailment  common  to  the  horse  which 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  the  experienced  and  posted  surgeon, 
whenever  a fair  opportunity  is  given  him  to  exercise  that  skill.  Of  Dr.  John  C. 
Fcelker  it  is  utterly  needless  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Still  less 
is  it  called  for  to  remind  the  farmers  of  Lehigh  of  the  signal  service  he  did  their 
stables  during  the  trying  times  of  the  epizootic  epidemic  a few  years  back. 
Thirty-three  years  of  his  life  have  been  assiduously  devoted  to  the  calling  of  his 
choice,  and  with  results  that  leave  him  little  less  than  a public  benefactor. 
Naturally  enough  it  is  a family  profession.  As  the  sire  so  are  the  sons.  There 
is  said  to  be  no  operation  too  difficult  to  baffle  their  practiced  skill.  In  their 
cosy  office  lined  with  shelving,  labeled  bottles  and  jars  of  mysterious  horse 
remedies  meet  your  glance  wherever  it  turns,  desks  and  slabs  covered  with  vet- 
erinary literature,  dainty  scales,  mortars  and  pestles  are  all  around  you,  but 
interpretable  only  to  the  men  of  experience  and  years  of  study.  There  is  no 
prominent  magazine  devoted  to  the  profession  pubhshed  in  either  Europe  or 
America,  detafiing  the  latest  discoveries  in  veterinary  physics,  that  isn’t  there. 
From  the  offices,  the  premises  run  back  to  South  Church  street,  and  across  the 
way,  occupying  120  to.  124  South  Church  street  are  the  commodious  stables  and 
the  trim,  scrupulously  clean  and  thoroughly  ventilated  horse  infirmary — a verita- 
ble hospital  in  all  its  appointments.  Four  screened  doorways  supply  grateful 
currents  of  air  during  the  hot  summer  months  while  preserving  the  horses  from 
the  annoyance  of  flies  and  other  insects.  Telephone  connection  brings  both 
office  and  stable  in  communication  with  all  points.  Now  for  the  2^ersonnel 
of  the  firm. 

Dr.  John  C.  Fcelker  was  born  at  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  June  22, 1835.  He 
pursued  his  early  studies  in  his  native  place,  passing  through  all  the  grades  of 
its  schools  to  the  highest  when  he  entered  the  veterinary  college  at  Stuttgart, 
where  he  made  his  professional  studies.  Seeking  a wider  field  he  emigrated 
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from  his  native  country  in  1855,  arriving  in  Allentown  in  the  same  year.  His 
four  subsequent  years  were  spent  with  Dr.  Hackenberger  in  Catasauqua,  adding 
a knowledge  of  practice  to  his  already  acquired  theory.  He  then  opened  his 
office  in  his  present  place,  119  South  Seventh  street,  Allentown,  where  he  has 
ever  since  successfully  pursued  his  calling.  His  life  since  then  is  *part  of  our 
history.  His  pleasant  face  and  beaming  good  nature  are  as  familiar  to  all  Allen- 
' town  as  any  other  feature  of  the  city.  The  other  members  of  the  firm,  Drs. 
Samuel  J.  and  Jacob  F.  Foelker,  are  both  natives  of  Allentown.  Samuel  J. 
Foelker  was  born  here  January  31,  1859.  His  school  days  were  those  of  other 
Allentown  boys.  Later  on  he  passed  through  the  High  School  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  Ontario  Yeterinary  College  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  the  spring  of 
1877.  There  he  made  an  exhaustive  course  of  three  sessions,  graduating  with 
honors  April  6,  1879,  receiving  two  medals  and  the  highest  honors  in  every 
branch.  Upon  his  return  to  Allentown  he  became  his  father’s  partner.  Jacob 
F.  Foelker  was  born  December  29,  1862.  Like  his  brother  the  Allentown 
schools  furnished  his  education.  That  routine  over  he  also  went  to  the  Ontario 
Yeterinary  College  at  Toronto  where  he  remained  profitably  during  two  sessions. 
He  then  attended  the  American  Yeterinary  College  in  New  York  City  from 
which  he  creditably  graduated  in  1885.  He  also  became  a member  of  the  firm 
under  the  present  title,  John  C.  Foelker  & Sons.  Hard-working,  thoroughly- 
educated,  experienced  and  skilled  in  their  profession,  John  C.  Foelker  & Sons, 
long  ago  inscribed  “ Excelsior”  on  their  banner. 


Out  at  East  Penn,  with  its  threshold  facing  the  track  of  the  P.  & E.  road, 
stands  a building,  hoary  with  the  frost  of  time,  the  weU-known  East  Penn  Hol- 
ier MiUs  of  Messrs.  A.  B.  & W.  B.  Wilt.  The  mill’s  history?  Certainly,  we’ll 
give  it.  Around  1812  James  Wilson  bought  a large  tract  of  land  on  Trout  Creek, 
and,  sniffing  a bonanza,  thought  he’d  utilize  that  splendid  water  power,  so  Mr. 
Wilson  dug  down  30  feet  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  East  Penn  Eoller  Mill, 
and  timbered  it  with  imperishable  oak  and  built  the  massive  stone  walls  two  and 
a half  feet  thick.  When  Mr.  Wilson  died  it  descended  to  his  son,  John,  who 
sold  it  later  on  to  Matthew  Selfridge,  who  conducted  it  for  20  years.  Subsequent 
owners  from  time  to  time  were,  Thomas  Yeager,  Buchanan  Bros,  and  Edward 
Schreiber.  W.  H.  Ainey  and  Harrison  Bortz  bought  it  in  1880  and  four  years 
ago  leased  it  to  A.  B.  & W.  B.  Wilt,  two  experienced  millers,  brothers,  and  just 
as  full  of  enterprise  as  folks  are  made  nowadays.  Of  their  skill  and  enterprise  a 
late  number  of  the  Miller’s  Beview  speaks  glowingly.  Who  are  they?  WeU, 
they  come  of  an  old  milling  family  that  led  the  trade  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
counties.  Mr.  A.  B.  Wilt  was  born  in  Upper  Milford,  June  7,  1841,  took  charge 
of  a fiour  mill  in  Indiana  in  1856,  returned  in  1859  and  successively  conducted 
Schnurman’s  Mill  of  this  city,  Shimer’s  Mill  near  Bethlehem,  and  Dubbs’  Mill 
near  Allentown.  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilt,  also  a native  of  Upper  Milford,  was  born  April 
4, 1843,  milled  with  his  father  in  Trumbauersville,  conducted  a mill  at  Milton, 
and  was  13  years  associated  in  operating  Schnurman’s.  The  East  Penn  Eoller 
MiUs,  with  ten  rollers  of  the  Wolf  make  running  night  and  day,  and  turning  out 
daily  100  barrels  of  superior  flour,  they  have  raised  to  perfection.  The  huge 
over-shot  wheel  is  20  feet  in  diameter  with  a surface  face  of  7 feet.  Modern, 
go-ahead,  active,  the  Messrs.  Wilt  rank  high  in  our  business  life,  send  their  unsur- 
passed flour  to  every  point  in  the  city  and  country  where  excellent  flour,  meal 
and  feed  are  appreciated.  They  also  conduct  the  Allentown  Foundry  Facing 
MiUs,  a new  and  needed  enterprise.  Genial,  good-natured,  solid,  industrious 
men,  both  of  them,  the  milling  house  in  Pennsylvania  that  gets  ahead  of  them  in 
superiority  of  products  must  needs  rise  very,  very  early  in  the  morning. 
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Spareling  in  native  brilliancy,  the  contents  of  a jewelry  store  of  the  first* 
class  are  among  the  pleasantest  of  sights.  If  art  could  ever  be  supposed  to  sur- 
pass nature  an  instance  might  be  found  in  the  scintilating  lights  flashed  from 
stone  and  metal,  polished  by  deft  hands.  A mass  meeting  of  jewelry,  watches^, 
diamonds  and  silverware  is  the  cheering  spectacle  you  must  have  often  noticed 
at  737  Hamilton  street,  the  old  established  house  of  Keller  & Bro.  The  useful 
and  the  ornamental,  beautifiers  of  the  home  and  of  the  person,  the  sombre  and 
the  gay,  are  there  in  bewildering  variety  and  profusion  almost  from  the  old 
“ Grandfather’s  Clock  ” to  the  daintiest  timepiece  that  ever  gemmed  the  belt  of 
woman.  Diamonds  of  crystal  purity,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  emit  their  showers 
of  sparks  in  neighboring  brilliancy  with  silverware,  dainty  or  massive,  plain  or 
vying  with  each  other  in  ornamentation.  Watches,  chains  and  charms  and  count- 
ies s other  precious  things,  silver  and  gold,  dear  to  the  eye  and  heart,  are^‘ there,, 
too ; and  all  at  prices  reasonable,  just,  fair ; as  befits  a house  of  21  years’  stand- 
ing of  fair  repute,  for  KeUer  & Bro.  started  at  737  Hamilton  street,  their  present, 
site,  immediately  upon  their  buying  out  the  former  proprietor  in  1865.  Men 
finished  in  their  specialties,  Keller  & Bro.  stand  in  no  need  of  commendation  in 
this  city  or  valley.  Composed  of  Messrs.  E.  and  S.  S.  Keller,  they  are  both  adept- 
Jewelers,  both  natives  of  Monroe  county,  and  both  of  peerless  standing.  Mr.  E. 
Keller  was  bom  March  23,  1844,  passed  his  school  days  in  Monroe  and  learned 
his  business  in  Easton.  Mr.  S.  S.  KeUer  first  saw  the  light  June  1,  1835,  and 
was  barely  from  school  when  he  embarked  in  business.  More  is  nee^ess.  The^ 
house  and  the  men  have  eloquently  told  their  own  lives  in  AUentown. 

Often  you  may  have  walked  along  the  street,  probably  thinking  about  some-* 
thing  else,  when  all  at  once  your  progress  would  be  arrested  at  Sixth  and  Wal- 
nut by  the  marvelous  things  on  exhibition  at  that  comer.  If  ever  an  inter- 
national convention  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  assembled  in  one  hall,  it  is  in 
Mr.  I.  E.  Kemmerer’s  grocery  store.  It  is  a grand  aggregation  of  the  products- 
of  every  clime  from  the  faraway  Orient  to  the  nearby  Salisbury,  a howling  mix- 
ture of  the  staff  of  life  from  the  earth,  the  air  and  the  sea — an  eye-gladdening, 
and  stomach-satisfying  congress  of  teas,  sugars,  coffees,  biscuits,  flour,  vegetables, 
spices,  canned  fruits,  soaps,  brooms,  tobaccos,  pipes,  cigars,  sardines,  hams,, 
notions,  what-nots,  feed,  provisions,  wiUow-ware,  oil  cloth  and  aU  the  countless 
adjuncts  of  a grocery  store,  emphatically  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
It  wiU  interest  you  and  posterity  to  know  that  Mr.  Kemmerer  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  September  23,  1854,  that  he  started  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets  Jan- 
uary 12,  1884,  that  success,  a peaceful  conscience  and  good  digestion  have  been 
waiting  upon  him  ever  since — because  he  keeps  the  best  assorted  stock  on  the 
southside,  because  his  prices  are  about  the  most  reasonable  in  the  city,  because 
he  is  honest  in  quantity,  quality  and  charges,  and  because  Allentown  in  all  her 
walks  of  life  hasn’t  Ins  superior.  Don’t  forget  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets. 

Growing  Allentown  needs  no  introduction  to  the  sterling  firm  of  Leisen- 
ring  & Walker,  the  widely-known  real  estate,  stock  and  bond  brokers,  fire  and 
life  insurance  agents,  &c.,  of  611  Hamilton  street.  Active  and  energetic  young, 
men,  they  are  unsurpassed  in  standing  and  reliability.  An  experience  of  many 
years  has  thoroughly  familiarized  them  with  every  phase  of  the  Allentown  real 
estate  market  and  rendered  them  competent  experts  in  that  and  other  fields. 
There  is  no  question  concerning  the  value  or  eligibility  of  situatioji  of  local  real 
estate  of  which  they  are  not  complete  masters.  They  deal  extensively  in  local 
stocks  and  bonds,  negotiate  loans  and  collect  rents,  promptly,  reasonably  and 
reliably.  They  are  agents  for  some  of  the  standard  fire  insurance  companies  of 
the  country,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Eire  Insurance  Com- 
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panj,  of  Philadelphia ; the  German  American  Insurance  Company,  of  Kew  York 
the  Connecticut  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford ; the  Norwich  Union,  of  Lon- 
don, England;  the  Westchester,  of  New  York;  &c.  They  also  represent  some 
of  the  leading  life  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States,  and  transact  a 
'large  business  in  that  line.  The  firm,  which  is  composed  of  Messrs.  E.  S.  Leis- 
enring  and  D.  Z.  Walker,  was  formed  May  1,  1882.  For  four  years  prior  to  the 
present  partnership  Mr.  Leisenring  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness in  this  city.  He  was  born  here  about  thirty-seven  years  ago  and  has  been: 
breathing  the  Allentown  atmosphere  ever  since.  Mr.  Walker  is  also  a native  of 
this  city  and  was  bom  July  2,  1852,  was  raised  here  and  is  consumately  familiar* 
with  every  feature  and  need  of  the  varied  life  of  the  city.  Taken  together,  they 
form  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  teams  in  the  field  of  their  specialties  in  Allen- 
town. Their  peerless  standing,  long  experience  and  the  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  public  which  they  deservedly  enjoy,  make  them  valuable  mediums  througE'. 
which  information  respecting  Allentown  real  estate  and  kindred  matters  may  be  • 
cheeifuTy  obtained.  Indeed,  whether  you  wish  to  purchase  or  sell  real  estate,, 
have  your  property  insmed,  your  family  provided  for  by  life  insurance  in  the 
event  of  your  death,  or  your  rents  reasonably  and  promptly  collected,  Allen- 
town knows  no  firm  to  whom  such  tmsts  could  be  more  worthily  committed 
than  Leisenring  & Walker,  of  No.  611  Hamilton  street. 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

* 

THE  ENERGETIC  HOUSE  OF  MAGER  & MILLER— THEIR  CELEBRATED  STANDARD  FURNACE,  STOVE, 
AND  TINWARE  EMPORIUM,  CITY  CORNICE  WORKS  — SKETCH  OP  THE  MEN— THE  WHOLE- 
SALE BOOT,  SHOE  AND  RUBBER  HOUSE  OF  Mr.  L.  D.  KRAUSE  — KLINE  & BROS’.  WELL- 
STOCKED  HAT,  CAP  AND  FUR  STORE-THE  FANCY  GROCERY  OP  Mb.  J.  A.  ANDERSON— 
THE  OLD-ESTABLISHED  JEWELRY  STORE  OP  Mr.  J.  H.  MASSEY— THE  BLACK  BEAR  HOTEL, 
AND  ITS  LANDLORD. 

^^OME  people  totter  under  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  interesting  about 
a stove,  furnace  and  general  tinware  emporium,  even  of  the  first  ordeiv 
but  they  are  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  just  such  a miniature  world  of  inge- 
nuity, activity  and  enterprise  as  makes  Mager  & Miller’s  establishment,, 
at  36  South  Sixth  street,  a place  of  mechanical  beauty  and  a joy  forever  in  the 
household.  The  longer  you  gaze  upon  their  store  and  workshops,  the  more  the 
wonder  grows  that  one  ordinary  building  can  carry  aU  it  holds.  Stoves  to  the 
right  of  you,  furnaces  to  the  left  of  you,  tinware  in  front  of  you  would  volley  and. 
thunder  if  they  could — just  as  the  cannons  did  into  the  ranks  of  the  Six  Hun- 
dred. It  is  idle  to  attempt  detailed  description.  Let  description  aim  at  a few 
specialties  and  then  you  can  judge  the  rest.  People  hear  a great  deal  of  clap- 
trap nowadays  about  furnaces — furnaces  that  never  stood  the  test  when  exper- 
ience called.  Let  us  describe  one  that  the  leading  people  of  the  Lehigh  Vallejr 
have  pronounced  as  near  perfection  as  invention  has  yet  reached — the  Standard 
Wrought  Lon  Cylinder  Furnace  of  Mager  & Miller,  of  which  the  pubHc  has 
heard  so  much.  Every  citizen  feels  a pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  Allen towm 
patent  awarded  this  enterprising  young  firm  September  5,  1882.  Clergymen, 
heads  of  families,  and  public  officials  all  unite  in  their  testimony  that  it  is  the 
most  complete  yet  introduced  here.  Dirtless,  gasless,  smokeless  and  the  very 
essence  of  simplicity  in  all  its  details,  it  is  pronounced  the  most  economical  in 
the  matter  of  fuel,  labor  and  repairing  that  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Made  of  the  best  wrought,  boiler  plate  iron  or  steel,  either  with  brick  or  cast 
iron  cylinder,  in  the  matter  of  efficiency  and  durability  it  is  acknowledged  to 
take  the  lead.  One  of  its  features  is  the  possession  of  the  only  radiator  in  the 
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market  that  has  a direct  draught.  More  heat  and  less  fuel,  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
■gemmiest  affair  of  the  sort  in  Allentown.  Superior  as  a hot  air  furnace  to  .any 
manufactured,  it  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  churches,  dwellings  and  public  build- 
ings. The  wrought  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  Mager  & Miller’s  Standard 
Turnace  is  heavier  and  more  durable,  while  their  patent  radiator  has  double  the 
amount  of  radiating  surface  of  any  furnace  manufactured  in  Allentown  or  the 
Lehigh  Yalley,  and  the  grate  is  pronounced  superior  to  any  in  the  market.  Tes- 
itimonials  by  the  hundred  are  on  file  in  the  firm’s  office,  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
the  Standard  Cylinder  Wrought  Iron  Furnace  of  Mager  & Miller  is  without 
exception  the  best,  and  of  the  many  in  use  in  the  leading  homes  and  buildings 
of  the  city  and  valley  not  a single  complaint  has  yet  been  made.  All  the  firm 
asks  is  an  inspection  of  the  Furnace  and  of  the  unsolicited  testimonials  that  tell 
of  its  worth.  The  patent  agitator,  of  which  you  have  heard,  is  so  constructed 
that  the  bars  are  separate  and  independent  of  any  combination,  so  that  the  fire 
oan  be  shaken  or  dumped  without  opening  a single  door.  But  here  again  let  it 
be  said  that  inspection  rather  than  description  will  convey  the  most  convincing 
idea  of  its  value.  Louder  than  words  speaks  the  demand  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  for  this  peerless  furnace. 

Let  us  hurry  on.  Besides  their  own  furnace,  Messrs.  Mager  & Miller  are 
the  sole  agents  in  this  city  of  the  widely-known  Pease  Furnace  Company,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  the  Enonomy  Furnaces  and  Steam  Combina- 
tion Heaters.  Again  would  it  be  idle  to  devote  space  to  description,  while 
exhaustive  descriptive  catalogues  with  illustrations  can  be  had  on  application  at 
36  South  Sixth  street.  Indeed  adequate  word-painting  of  the  merits  of  this  fur- 
nace would  consume  many  pages  of  the  “Past,  Present  and  Future,”  too  many  to 
be  devoted  to  any  industrial  feature  no  matter  how  meritorious.  In  addition  to 
their  standard  enterprise,  Mager  & Miller  have  lately  added  another  industry,  the 
City  Cornice  Works,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  proprietors.  It  enables  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times  by  supplying  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  superior  cornices  and  all  kinds  of  galvanized  ornamental*  work  now  so 
much  in  demand  and  which  enter  so  largely  nowadays  into  the  construction  of 
buildings.  Both  the  members  of  the  firm,  Messrs.  Daniel  Mager  and  Jacob  Mil- 
ler, are  practical  mechanics,  constantly  absorbed  at  the  bench  and  busier  than 
the  busiest  of  the  force  that  makes  their  building  with  a depth  of  110  feet  con- 
tinually hum  with  the  grateful  music  of  industry.  Typical  Allentonians  of  the 
progressive  class  their  pleasure  is  in  their  work.  Both,  too,  are  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  for  while  Mr.  Mager  was  born  November  2,  1851,  Mr.  Miller  first  saw  the 
light  May  4,  1853.  Painstaking,  obliging,  solid-born  business  men,  even  their 
affability  is  so  contagious  as  to  generously  extend  to  their  competent  book- 
keeper, Mr.  August  Leibold,  another  Allentonian,  whose  first  appearance  in  this 
world  of  furnaces,  tinware  and  stoves,  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March,  1857. 
Ah,  you  who  read  and  who  contemplate  house-keeping,  winter  warmth  and  com- 
fort, whether  in  the  highest  or  humblest  of  homesteads,  with  purse  scant  or 
plethoric,  fail  not  to  visit  and  inspect  at  least,  the  furnace,  stove  and  general 
Louse  furnishing  emporium  of  Mager  & Miller. 

A PURELY  WHOLESALE  HOUSE  has  been  thus  far  a novelty  in  these  pages.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  be  able  to  inaugurate  the  record  of  such  useful  institutions  with 
the  favorably-known  wholesale  boot,  shoe  and  rubber  house  of  Mr.  Lewis  D. 
Krause,  34  North  Seventh  street,  Allentown.  You  would  needs  have  to  travel 
far  before  encountering  a more  extensive  stock,  a better  appointed  warehouse,  or 
one  more  justly  famed  for  integrity  of  dealing.  Mr.  Krause’s  business  takes  in 
a wide  field,  and,  where  all  his  goods  might  be  justly,  if  not  strictly,  termed 
^specialties,  it  would  be  hardly  doing  justice  to  his  house  to  put  his  boots  before 
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his  shoes,  his  shoes  before  his-rubbers,  or  the  latter  before  either  of  the  former. 
The  reputation  of  his  establishment,  justly  and  honorably  founded,  speaks  suf^ 
fieiently  trumpet-tongued  of  its  worth  without  the  feeble  words  of  this  volume 
still,  to  omit  it  would  be  leaving  Hamlet  out  of  the  play  with  a vengeance.  If^ 
there  is  any  wonder  in  you  it  cannot  help  asserting  itself  at  sight  of  the  piles  of* 
boots,  shoes  and  rubbers  that  abound  at  34  North  Seventh  street.  The  overflow' 
of  the  shelves  seeks  refuge  in  the  boxes  that  tower  along  the  floor  of  the  main' 
warehouse.  It  is,  as  one  might  say,  the  Walhalla  of  all  the  boots,  shoes  and  rub- 
bers  in  Allentown.  It  is  the  depot  from  which  all  the  neighboring  country  is 
supplied.  The  experience  of  almost  a life-time  has  peculiarly  fitted  Mr.  Krause 
for  the  business  in  which  he  has  been  so  deservedly  successful.  Born  on  the 
farm  in  Heidelberg  township,  January  12,  1842,  he  is  a Lehigh  countian  from 
top  to  toe.  Heidelberg  furnished  him  his  schooling  and  then  at  the  age  of  15 
years  he  worked  on  the  farm  till  his  17th  year.  Clerkship  at  Slatington,  threes 
years  with  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Mosser,  and  a term  of  five  years  with  Mr.  F.  Shenton  af 
Slatedale,  brought  him  early  to  manhood  and  to  Allentown  about  the  same  time. 
The  year  1860  saw  him  established  in  the  retail  boot  and  shoe  business  in  this 
city,  and  three  years  ago,  1883,  witnessed  his  secure  and  sound  anchorage  in  the 
wholesale  boot,  shoe  and  rubber  line  which  his  experience,  business  ability,, 
sterling  character  and  the  superior  quality  of  his  goods  have  placed  upon  a 
firm  foundation.  Reasonable  rates  and  business  integrity  united  with  other 
qualities  have  spread  his  trade  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States.  Would  we  had  more  of  his  type. 

, Whenever  you  find  yourself  in  need  of  hats,  caps,  furs,  straw  goods,  trunks, 
valises,  ladies’  satchels,  travelling  bags  or  umbrellas,  it  won’t  be  our  fault  if  you 
don’t  know  where  to  get  them  cheap  and  in  greater  variety  than  in  any  other 
store  in  Allentown.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  Kline  & Bro.,  No.  605 
Hamilton  street,  three  doors  above  the  comer  of  Sixth,  keep  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  assorted  stock  in  the  Lehigh  Yalle}^  No  youth  of  any  pretensions 
to  style,  no  man  who  desires  to  cut  a figure  in  this  world  of  nobby  head-gear 
should  think  of  going  elsewhere  for  his  goods.  This  is  said  advisedly ; becausa^ 
it  may  be  termed  by  all  odds  the  gemmiest  and  most  reasonable  house  in  tho 
city.  Dunlap  hats — silk  and  stiff  felt — are  to  be  found  there  as  they  can  be 
found  nowhere  else.  Furs  in  profusion  and  at  lowest  rates ; also  hats  and  caps 
of  the  latest  style,  best  quality,  can  be  bouglit  there  at  the  most  considerate 
prices.  Kline  & Bro.,  composed  of  Messrs.  Milton  M.  and  Allen  A.,  are  both 
natives  of  Salisbury  township.  Mr.  Milton  M.  Kline  was  born  July  12,  1846, 
was  educated  in  Salisbury  and  this  city ; was  three  years  in  the  queensware  line 
and  started  in  the  hat  business  June  27,  1877.  Mr.  Allen  A.  Kline  was  bom 
Febmary  4,  1849 ; was  educated  like  his  brother  and  was  nine  years  in  a dry 
goods  store.  Courteous  and  honorable  in  dealing,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to 
bear  No.  605  Hamilton  street  firmly  in  your  mind. 

Ah,  now  we  come  to  a store  well  worth  talking  about.  If  you  were  sick  it 
would  make  you  well  again  just  to  look 'at  its  stock  of  fancy  groceries.  It  is  the 
epicurean  mart  of  Allentown.  Lucullus  himself  never  dreamed  of  such  dainties 
as  you  will  find  at  623  Hamilton  street.  Talk  of  luxuries  ! Well,  there  are  canned 
things — canned  clams.  New  England  minced  meat,  peaches,  com,  roast  chicken 
jelly  with  oyster  dressing,  sardines,  choice  pears,  asparagus,  miishrooms, petits  pois' 
verts  (the  old-fashioned  name  for  French  peas),  shrimps,  spiced  salmon,  plum 
pudding,  compressed  corn  beef,  lambs’  tongues,  spiced  lobsters  and  a thousand 
and  one  other  things.  In  endless  variety  there  are  fancy  sauces,  table  oils,  mock 
turtle,  consomme  and  ox  tail  soups.  Bunker  Hill  pickles,  chow  chow,  not  to  speak 
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-of  Parmasan,  Camambert  and  Roquefort  cheese,  Gnabla  jelly,  flakes  ad  libitum 
. and  common  groceries,  vegetables  and  fruits  od  infinitum.  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson 
bimself  was  bom  in  Reading,  April  13,  1847  ; went  to  school  there  ; joined  the 
..army  in  1862,  returned  in  1865  ; w^ent  to  California  ; went  back  to  Reading  in 
1867 ; settled  in  Allentown  May  1,  1868  ; learned  his  present  business  here  ; 
firm  of  Anderson  & Meisner  opened  March  22, 1883  ; was  dissolved  in  the  spring 
of  1886,  since  which  time  it  is  simply  J.  A.  Anderson.  Of  the  qualities  that 
make  a successful  man  of  business  you  know  too  much  to  be  told  another  syl- 
lable about  himself  or  his  unequalled  store. 


The  house  was  founded  in  1834.  It  is  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind, 
or  probably  of  any  other  kind,  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Fifty-two  years  ago  the 
late  Charles  S.  Massey,  a man  of  high  personal  character,  opened  our  first  jew- 
olry  store  and  it  has  been  ever  since  growing  and  brightening  with  the  growth 
•and  brightness  of  Allentown.  The  pleasing  and  educating  influence  of  a first- 
class  jewelry  store  is  hard  to  measure;  but  if  you  stop  at  the  French  plate 
glassed  show  window  with  the  large  dial  regulator  at  625  Hamilton  street  and 
examine  for  youi*self  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge.  As  a repository  of  clocks,  • 
French  and  American,  gold  and  silver  watches,  of  foreign  and  domestic  make, 
silver  and  silver-plated  ware,  bracelets,  diamond  rings  and  earrings,  vest  and 
neck  chains,  canes,  statuary,  magnificent  vases,  fancy  clocks,  wedding  and 
engagement  rings,  scarf  pins,  gold  pens  and  holders,  optical  instruments,  opera 
•glasses,  spectacles,  eye-glasses  and  countless  articles  of  vertu,  it  has  no  superior 
in  this  city.  Repairing  and  engraving  are  done  to  artistic  perfection  at  Mr.  J.  * 
H.  Massey’s,  as  everybody  knows.  Mr.  Massey  was  born  in  Allentown,  July  26, 
1845 ; received  his  education  and  learned  his  trade  here,  and  succeeded  to  the 
present  business  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  Charles  S.  Massey,  in 
1881.  The  solid  place  he  has  won  in  public  esteem  obviates  further  comment. 
Remember  625  Hamilton  street. 


A HOME-LIKE  HOTEL  of  excellent  cuisine  is  a pleasant  thing  to  dwell  upon.  If 
anybody  should  tell  you  that  the  Black  Bear  Hotel  isn’t  the  cosiest  house  in 
, Allen  town,  don’t  believe  him.  Situated  at  835  and  837  Hamilton  street,  depot 
*of  the  Allentown  Passenger  Railway  Company,  its  central  location  is  not  the 
least  of  its  attractions.  The  excellence  of  its  accommodations  for  permanent 
boarders  and  transient  guests  is  unsurpassed.  Its  moderate  rates  and  the 
special  terms  it  extends  commercial  men  and  travelling  troupes  all  unite  with  its 
agreeable  and  affable  landlord,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Drumbore,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  attractive  houses  in  Allentown.  The  fame  of  its  table  is  so 
wide-spread  that  any  reference  to  that  feature  is  unnecessary.  As  well  as  being 
one  of  the  oldest  hotels  in  the  city,  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  conducted.  If  you 
go  there  once  you  will  never  choose  another  place.  An  experienced  landlord 
who  is  continually  watchful  of  the  comforts  of  his  guests,  Mr.  Drumbore  has  few 
equals.  He  is  a native  of  Mahoney  Valley,  Carbon  county,  and  was  born  May  15, 
1843 ; was  schooled  in  his  native  place ; conducted  a milk  route  in  Tamaqua ; ran 
a store  and  hotel  at  West  Penn ; kept  a liquor  store  in  Tamaqua ; tanled  a while 
in  Jeansville,  Luzerne  county;  engaged  in  the  grain  business  in  Lehigh  and  sub- 
sequently in  Oil  City;  hoteled  a season  in  Wesnersville,  Berks  county,  and  in 
Macungie ; was  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  for  7 years,  then  sold  out ; bought  it 
back  and  ran  it  for  three  years,  and  is  now  conducting  it  again  as  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  the  valley.  * 
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CHAPTEE  XXXn. 

THE  HOME  OF  CAPUZINER  BEER— NUDING’S  PA^IOUS  BREWERY— A SKETCH  OF  THE  MAN— KLUEN- 
TER  & YEAGER’S  FLOURISHING  FURNITURE  FACTORY  AND  SKETCH  OF  THE  MEN  — THE 
POPULAR  MEAT  MARKET  OF  Mr.  W.  M.  LANDIS  - MR.  A.  T.  STOVER’S  FLOUR  AND  FEED 
STORE— THE  ALLENTOWN  PLANING  MILL  OP  BUTZ,  FREDERICK  & CO.— L.  A.  T.  WARTMAN 
& CO’S  SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS  STORE— THE  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  HOUSE  OF  Mr.  A.  J 
KLEPPINGER. 

OW  FEW  of  IIS  have  any  just  conception  of  the  numerous  stages  which 
M malt,  hops  and  rice  undergo  before  they  emerge  from  the  keg,  foaming, 
amber,  Capuziner  Beer ! How  few  of  us  know  anything  about  the  process 
brewing  it,  about  the  resurrection  of  the  old  Capuziner  secret  of  mak- 
ing this  world-famed  beverage,  which  for  ages  was  only  known  to  the  community 
of  mediseval  monks  who  discovered  the  secret  of  making  probably  the  healthiest 
and  most  palatable  beer  that  ever  gushed  from  a spigot ! Alas,  how  few  of  us ! 

Everybody  thinks  he  knows  everything  about  the  great  and  growdng  Ger- 
mania Brewery,  South  Seventh  street. . It  is  not . only  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  city,  but  one  of  the  institutions  from  the  Delaware  to  the  top  of  the  coal 
regions.  Extending  from  South  Seventh  street  230  feet  to  South  HaU  street,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  equipped  breweries  in  Pennsylvania.  Passing  through  the 
neat,  cool  and  cosy  Germania  Hotel,  with  its  78  feet  of  frontage,  you  emerge  into 
the  spacious  yard,  bounded  on  one  side  by  shedding  and  on  the  other  by  the 
office,  storage  rooms  and  the  new  building  in  process  of  erection,  while  in  front 
rises  the  brewery  proper,  a three-story  brick  building,  70  feet  in  length  and  78 
feet  in  depth.  A wide,  brick-paved  avenue,  cool  as  an  iceberg,  leads  through  the 
brewery,  a massive  door  to  your  right  opens  down  into  the  great,  dimly-lit 
vaults,  temperature  resembling  zero,  lined  with  huge  vats  and  hogsheads  in  which 
there  is  beer  enough  stored  and  ripening  to  apparently  last  the  Lehigh  Yalley  for 
years.  Mount  a step-ladder  resting  against  the  side  of  one  of  these  vats  and 
your  chin  will  be  only  on  a level  with  the  top.  You  will  get  a glimpse,  however, 
of  the  extent  of  the  surroundings,  for  in  every  direction  from  the  stone  floor  to 
the  arched  roof  tower  massive  vats  with  only  narrow  passage-ways  between.  To 
make  the  vaults  more  perfect  still  a new  and  unique  cool  air  machine  is  now 
being  put  in  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  any  natural  ice  at  all. 
To  do  anything  like  justice  to  Nuding’s  Germania  Brewery  would  require  an 
abler  lead  pencil  than  the  one  that  belongs  to  the  writer.  What  did  the  latter 
know  about  the  innumerable  things  he  saw-  -the  kilns,  and  drying  floors,  and 
-copper  boilers  and  engines  and  hundreds  of  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the 
•complete  brewery  ? Isn’t  it  enough  to  know  that  about  the  soundest  beer  in 
Pennsylvania  comes  out  of  this  model  brewery  ? Only  the  best  American  and 
German  imported  hops,  together  with  rice,  are  used  in  the  brewing  of  Capuziner 
beer,  and  so  systematic  is  everything  arranged  that  six  experienced  men  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jacob  Erhardt,  the  head  brewer  and  one  of  the  best  of  his 
craft,  are  capable  of  turning  out  over  5,000  barrels  of  beer  a year.  Three  teams 
are  kept  constantly  busy  delivering  it  in  the  city  and  surrounding  towns.  Beer 
is  also  daily  shipped  from  the  Germania  in  every  direction ; and,  to  accommodate 
the  trade  of  the  coal  regions,  a branch  of  the  brewery  has  been  established  at 
Wilkesbarre,  a central  depot  from  which  beer  is  delivered  by  Mr.  Nuding’s 
wagons  in  that  city  and  vicinity. 

You  wish  to  know  more  ? Of  course,  you  do.  Well,  Mr.  B.  Nuding,  the 
founder  and  proprietor  of  this  flourishing  establishment,  was  born  at  Witten- 
berg, Suabia,  Germany,  in  1838.  In  process  of  time  he  became  a brewer  and  in 
in  1857  arrived  in  this  country.  Li  1874  he  rented  the  Eagle  Brewery  in  this 
city  and  conducted  it  for  four  years.  In  1878  he  built  the  Germania  Brewery 
and  at  once  began  the  business  in  which  he  has  been  so  signally  successful. 
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When  the  country  called  in  1861,  Mr.  Nuding  responded  with  characteristic  patri-^ 
otism.  In  September  of  that  year  he  enlisted  in  the  32d  New  York  Indepen- 
dent Yolunteer  Battery,  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Chickahominy,  Fredericksburg,  Yorktown,  Malvern  Hill  and  Antietam.  Must- 
ered out  in  1864,  he  at  once  returned  to  such  paths  of  peace  as  brewers  tread,, 
and  his  success  is  every  day  proving  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  that  “peace  hath 
her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.”  An  experienced  brewer  and  man  of 
affairs,  he  superintends  every  department  of  his  rapidly  growing  business.  In  all 
the  valley  there  is  no  more  genial  soul  in  existence,  nor  is  there  a more  solid  or 
reliable  business  man  in  the  industrial  world  of  Allentown.  You  won’t  hesitate 
to  re-echo  the  hope  that  prosperity  may  continue  courting  the  society  of  Mr. 
Nuding  and  his  famed  Capuziner  Beer. 

Whenevek  you  stand  in  need  of  flour  or  feed  it  won’t  be  the  fault  of  this 
volume  if  you  can’t  easily  And  Mr.  A.  T.  Stover’s  place  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Linden  streets.  Looking  the  fleld  over,  it  is  about  the  most 
rehable  flour  and  feed  store  in  Allentown.  It  is  a place  where  you  can  always 
rely  on  being  honestly  dealt  with,  where  nothing  is  misrepresented  and  where 
honest  prices  prevail.  The  staunchest  citizens  of  Allentown  deal  there  and  they 
have  good  reason  for  doing  so.  The  excellence  of  Mr.  Stover’s  stock  is  freely 
acknowledged  by  all.  Both  the  store  at  Seventh  and  Linden  streets  and  his  big 
warehouse  on  Chestnut  street  are  packed  with  the  choicest  brands  of  flour  and 
general  feed.  Teams  deliver  his  goods  free  of  charge  all  over  the  city  and  neigh- 
boring country.  While  Mr.  Stover  makes  a specialty  of  the  sale  of  Schall’s  cele- 
brated flour,  he  keeps  other  brands  such  as  Minneapolis  flour  and  Bomig’s  of 
Cedarville.  Indeed,  his  place  is  just  as  rich  in  variety  as  it  is  in  the  excellence 
of  its  stock  and  lowness  of  price.  Mr.  Stover  is  a native  of  Williams  township, 
Northampton  county,  and  was  born  January  7,  1849.  Early  in  1876  he  came  to 
Allentown,  and  opened  his  present  business  May  11,  of  that  year  and  at  last 
Allentown  had  a first-class  flour  and  feed  store.  It  was  time. 


It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  anywhere  a neater  or  more  attrac- 
tive meat  market  than  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Landis  at  11  North  Ninth  street.  It 
has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  not  only  being  the  best  kept,  but  the  best 
supplied  meat  market  in  Allentown.  It  takes  40  tons  of  ice  to  give  it  the 
required  temperature  during  warm  weather,  more  ice  than  any  other  meat  market 
in  the  city  uses.  Choice  fresh  meats  are  daily  supplied  Mr.  Landis’  numerous 
customers.  Smoked  meats,  hams,  etc.,  are  equally  up  to  the  standard.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  attempt  a description  of  his  stock.  Everybody  of 
taste  in  Allentown  knows  all  about  it.  Every  housewife  in  the  city  knows  very 
weU  that  her  family  market  basket  will  be  better  attended  to  at  11  North  Ninth 
street  than  almost  anywhere  else.  Two  spanking  teams  deliver  Landis’  meat  to 
all  parts  of  the  city.  Country  customers  are  also  taken  care  of  and  receive  meats 
delivered  free  of  charge  at  shortest  notice.  Mr.  Landis  has  a branch  market  at 
621  Gordon  street.  You  probably  know  that  he  was  born  in  Coopersburg,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1845,  came  to  Allentown  in  1876  and  with  15  years’  experience  as  a 
first-class  butcher,  gave  us  what  we  all  along  wanted — a first-class  meat  market. 

Allentown  is  a city  of  homes.  The  activities  that  promote  domestic  com- 
fort have  always  been  strong  with  us — from  the  first  pioneer  in  the  business  to 
the  vigorous  young  furniture  manufacturing  house  of  Kluenter  & Yeager,  at  Hall 
and  Court  streets.  Only  last  February  the  tall  brick  building  that  now  houses 
one  of  our  most  flourishing  industries  was  silent  as  a wheatfield  in  late  autumn, 
silent  as  the  hour  before  dawn ; but  pass  there  now  and  let  the  music  of  its  buz- 
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zing  machinery  thrill  your  soul  and  you  will  at  once  conclude  that  enterprise  is 
a conspicuous  Allentown  feature.  It  was  in  February  that  John  Kluenter,  a 
veteran  in  our  furniture  industry,  a man  who  has  nobly  done  his  part  to  increase 
the  city’s  prosperity  during  his  14  years  residence  in  it,  united  with  Mr.  Wm.  K. 
Yeager,  an  active  young  business  man,  trained  and  educated  for  business  life, 
and'  out  of  the  union  sprang  the  pushing  firm  of  Kluenter  & Yeager.  You  can- 
not crush  enterprise,  particularly  when  Germany  and  America  are  at  the  wheel. 
Cologne  on  the  Khine  gave  John  Kluenter  birth  January  28,  1840.  A stout 
heart,  a busy  brain  and  willing  hands  were  his  inheritance.  An  expert  cabinet- 
maker, he  came  to  this  country  18  years  ago.  New  York  had  him  four  years- 
and  then  he  found  his  natural  level  in  Allentown.  Over  five  years  ago  he  became 
a member  of  the  widely-known  firm  of  Grossman  & Kluenter  which  was  dis- 
solved in  February,  1886,  when  the  firm  of  Kluenter  & Yeager  was  formed.  It 
is  the  marriage  of  maturity  and  experience  with  youthful  ardor  and  activity.  A 
native  of  Allentown,  born  October  6,  1862,  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Yeager  received  a super- 
ior education.  Muhlenberg  College  and  the  Allentown  Business  College  fitted 
him  for  a successful  business  career.  Bright,  affable  and  extensively  travelled, 
his  future  is  big  with  promise.  Surely  Kluenter  & Yeager  form  a happy  com- 
bination. Their  building,  84  by  60  feet,  is  a buzzing  hive  wherein  over  100 
expert  mechanics  are  fashioning  parlor  furniture  from  morning  till  night — and 
only  designs  that  are  always  new  in  the  market.  Their  furniture  is  shipped  to 
all  the  large  cities.  They  are  also  the  patentees  and  manufacturers  of  the  best 
and  most  ingenious  window  screens  yet  introduced.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  circle 
of  our  industrial  firms  we  have  none  of  greater  promise  than  the  solid  young 
house  of  Kluenter  & Yeager. 

A TALL  smoke-stack  throwing  off  lazy  columns  of  smoke  above  an  extensive 
brick  building  humming  with  machinery  on  Tenth  street,  between  Hamilton  and 
Walnut,  proclaimed  the  Allentown  Planing  Mill  of  Butz,  Frederick  & Co.  The 
oldest,  largest  and  best  equipped  planing  mill  in  Allentown,  its  work  has  gone 
into  more  homes  in  this  city  and  surrounding  towns  than  that  of  any  other  mill 
in  the  valley.  Every  member  of  the  firm,  which  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Levi 
Butz,  Benneville  Frederick  and  S.  S.  Frederick,  is  a practical  workman.  Win- 
dow frames,  sashes,  blinds,  shutters  and  doors,  all  of  superior  workmanship,  are 
shipped  throughout  this  and  neighboring  counties.  Moulding  and  brackets, 
shaping  and  turned  work  come  unrivalled  from  their  mill.  It  is  one  of  the  enter- 
prises of  which  Allentown  is  proud.  It  is  the  work  of  country  boys,  too  ; for 
Levi  Butz  was  born  in  Lower  Macungie  township,  September  2,  1831,  but  came 
here  30  years  ago.  Both  the  Messrs.  Frederick  are  natives  of  Berks  county  and 
settled  in  Allentown  in  early  boyhood.  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Butz,  the  book-keeper, 
was  born  and  educated  in  this  city.  Standing  at  the  head  of  their  business, 
Butz,  Frederick  & Co.,  stand  equally  high  as  to  integrity,  fair  dealing  and  con- 
summate skill  in  their  craft. 


Everybody  in  Lehigh  who  wants  his  horse  properly  clothed  and  harnessed 
goes  to  L.  A.  T.  Wartman  & Co.,  of  742  Hamilton  street,  Allentown.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  the  largest,  best  and  most  varied  stock  is  to  be  found  there  and  at 
extremely  moderate  prices.  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  sadlery,  hardware  and  trim- 
mings, L.  A.  T.  Wartman  & Co.  are  supplied  with  everything  requisite  to  a well- 
kept  stable.  Their  store  is  a wilderness  of  saddles,  collars,  fiy-nets,  lap-robes, 
horseclothing,  whips,  etc.  Leather  belting  can  be  had  there  as  well  as  trunks 
and  satchels,  besides  numberless  other  articles  pertaining  to  the  same  general 
field.  The  house  was  founded  14  years  ago  by  L.  A.  T.  Wartman  & Son.  The 
senior  Mr.  Wartman  was  born  in  South  Whitehall  township,  November  7,  1826, 
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became  a saddler  and  came  here  in  1872.  His  son,  the  late  George  H.  Wartman, 
was  born  in  North  Whitehall  township,  March  5,  1852,  and  became  a practical 
saddler.  He  was  a young  man  of  sterhng  character  and  deservedly  popular.  His 
untimely  death  on  the  22d  of  September,  1885,  was  widely  regretted.  In 
November,  1885,  Mr.  George  N.  Hill  became  a member  of  the  firm  as  now  con- 
stituted. Mr.  Hill  is  a native  of  Allentown,  and  was  born  May  28,  1852.  At 
the  head  of  the  trade  in  the  Lehigh  Yalley,  the  business  connections  of  the  firm 
run  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States  while  the  local  trade  as 
well  as  the  repairing  of  goods  in  their  line  is  deservedly  large.  Than  L.  A.  T. 
Wartman  & Co.,  surely  no  firm  in  Allentown  stands  higher.  Bear  in  mind  the 
address — 742  Hamilton  street. 


It  SEEMS  like  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle  to  tell  the  people  of  this  county 
or  valley  about  the  staunch  and  sterling  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Kleppinger,  145  and  147  Hamilton  street,  Allentown.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
our  wholesale  grocery  house  as  well  as  of  our  wholesale  grocer.  You  can  form 
an  idea  of  its  enormous  stock  when  you  are  told  that  the  great  building  145  and 
147  Hamilton  street,  extending  back  along  Wood  street  to  Linden,  is  packed 
from  cellar  to  attic  with  every  imaginable  thing  in  the  whole  round  of  groceries. 
Mr.  Kleppinger’s  wholesale  house  is  the  mother  that  tends  to  the  wants  of  the 
retail  stores  iji  the  city  and  valley.  Famed  for  just  dealing  and  moderate  prices, 
it  is  no  wonder  its  trade  extends  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  as  far  west  as 
' Ohio  and  is  continually  growing.  Mr.  A.  J.  Kleppinger  is  a native  of  Siegfried’s 
Bridge,  Northampton  county,  and  was  born  March  2,  1848.  His  native  place 
furnished  him  his  education,  after  which  he  spent  one  year  in  Bethlehem  and 
arrived  in  Allentown  for  good  in  1870.  After  being  identified  for  several  years 
with  Lawfer  & Steckel,  he  embarked  in  .the  wholesale  business  ten  years  ago. 
Still  a young  man,  he  has  already  carved  an  enviable  name  in  the  commercial 
and  financial  annals  of  Allentown  and  the  fair  fame  of  his  house  for  honorable 
dealing  shares  with  the  superior  quality  of  his  goods  the  credit  for  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  his  house. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIH. 

THE  EXTENSIVE  AND  POPULAR  HARDWARE  HOUSE  OF  P.  HERSH  & SONS  — ITS  HISTORY,  A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ITS  EXTENT  AND  SKETCH  OF  ITS  MEMBERS— W.  J.  EGGE  & GO’S.  BRICK 
YARD  — MARTIN  HEFEL’S  FAIRVIEW  HOUSE”  — JOSEPH  DOWNING  AND  HIS  FIRE  BRICK 
V/ORKS— GEO.  J.  SNYDER,  HIS  HOTEL  AND  STABLES  — THE  JEWELRY  STORE  OF  Mr.  N.  L. 
BUTTER  WECK  — THE  OLD  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  DEPOT  OF  Mr.  W.  B.  POWELL -THE 
ALLENTOWN  PLATFORM  COMPANY  AND  CUNNINGHAM  & BARNES. 

^^MONG  other  features  the  great  hardware  house  of  F.  Hersh  & Sons  covers 
more  square  feet  under  one  roof  than  any  other  store  in  Pennsylvania. 
Its  history  might  be  truthfully  said  to  be  the  commercial  history  of 
Allentown.  Like  Barnum’s  circus,  it  is  an  aggregation  ; it  is  half  a dozen 
stores  all  rolled  into  one.  It  is  hardware  from  cellar  to  roof,  from  waU  to  wall ; 
it  is  a complete  iron  and  steel  house ; it  is  an  emporium  of  saddlery  and  carriage 
hardware ; it  is  a depot  for  agricultural  implements ; indeed,  to  specialize  would 
be  so  utterly  impossible  that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  extend  all  who 
haven’t  inspected  this  house  an  invitation  to  come  and  gratify  their  curiosity. 
The  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Franklin  Hersh,  is  a native  of  Montgomery  county, 
but  came  early  to  this  city,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  labors  for  many 
years.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  establishment  in  1858  and  wove 
his  way  through  different  firms  till  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  present 
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firm  title  in  1878.  In  1865  it  was  Hersli,  Mosser  & Co.,  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mosser  in  June,  1876,  it  became  F.  Hersh,  Sons  & Co.,  by  the  addition  to 
the  firm  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Grim  and  the  two  of  the  sons  of  the  founder  of  the  house. 
The  firm  as  now  constituted,  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Franklin  Hersh,  Henry  D. 
Hersh,  George  T.  Hersh  and  A.  R.  Lewis.  The  three  last  named  are  natives  of 
Lehigh  county,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Hersh  having  been  bom  near  Alburtis  in  1846,  Mr. 
Geo.  T.  Hersh  in  LTpper  Macungie  in  1851,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Lewis  in  Catasauqua  in 
1862.  The  operations  of  the  firm  were  for  many  years  conducted  at  833  Hamil- 
ton street  till  the  quarters  became  too  narrow  to  accommodate  the  constantly 
grovdng  trade  of  the  house.  It  was  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  commodious  and 
extensive  accommodations  that  the  present  magnificent  building  at  Hamilton  and 

Lumber  streets  was  erected.  Begun  in 
Jime,  1884,  its  building  was  rapidly  for- 
warded so  that  it  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  March,  l885,  when  it  became  the 
scene  of  F.  Hersh  & Sons’  extensive 
trade.  A massive  and  imposing  brick 
structure  of  three  immense  stories,  it  has 
a frontage  of  61  feet  on  Hamilton  street, 
230  feet  on  Lumber  street,  and  61  feet 
on  Court  street.  The  dimensions  of  the 
store  proper  fronting  on  Hamilton  street 
are  36  feet  by  130  feet ; the  warehouse 
dimensions  are  100  feet  by  61  feet. 
The  store  room  is  18  feet  in  height ; the 
second  floor  15  feet,  and  the  third  floor 
18  feet.  The  entire  inteiior  of  the 
building  is  finished  and  appointed  in  a 
style  befitting  the  grandeur  of  its  exterior 
appearance.  Embracing  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  the  business  of  F. 
Hersh  & Sons,  extends  over  thirty-three  States.  The  house  has  travelling  repre- 
sentatives all  over  the  country.  By  all  odds  the  most  complete  store  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  is  not  a city  in  the  land  surpassing  it  in  appearance  and  adapta- 
bility to  business.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  w^ay  of  hardware  or  cog- 
nate to  that  line  that  cannot  be  had  in  seemingly  endless  variety  at  F.  Hersh  & 
Sons.  Famed  for  just  dealing,  excellence  and  enormous  variety  of  stock, 
extremely  reasonable  prices  and  courteous  attendance  to  the  minutest  wants  of 
their  army  of  customers,  the  secret  of  the  firm’s  maiwelous  success  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  the  hardware  mart  of  this  city  and  valley  and  one  of  the  few  places 
where  every  conceivable  article  at  all  approaching  hardware  can  be  had  in  end- 
less profusion.  It  is  an  all  around  store,  and  to  attempt  to  be  specific  in  refer- 
ring to  its  facilities  in  any  particular  line  from  the  latest  invention  to  the  great 
standard  products  of  steel  and  iron  would  be  manifestly  useless. 

“Oh,  WE  ENJOY  OLTuSELVES,  TOO;  we  don’t  always  work  like  this.  We  begin 
at  sunrise  and  get  through  early.”  The  speaker  was  a stalwart  youth  of  17  or  18 
summers  and  he  spoke  for  a group  of  his  fellows  in  W.  J.  Egge  A Co.’s  big  brick- 
yard on  Tenth  street,  near  Liberty.  If  there  is  any  element  that  earns  recrea- 
tion it  is  the  toiling  one  that  gives  picturesque  activity  to  our  brickyards  during 
the  long  summer  months.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  expense,  care  and  trouble 
involved  in  running  a first-class  brickyard  like  that  of  W.  J.  Egge  A Co.  It  is 
deseivedly  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  city.  The  yard  has  a capacity  of 
18,000  brick  a day.  The  firm,  which  is  composed  of  Messrs.  W.  J#  Egge  and  W.  ’ 
P.  Huber,  ships  brick  to  all  points  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  up  through  the  coal 
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regions.  Both  the  clay  and  the  manufacture  are  equally  excellent.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Egge  was  born  in  Allentown  January  30,  1820,  and  began  the  present  business 
25  years  ago.  He  is  the  oldest  brick  maker  in  Allentown.  Mr.  Huber,  who 
joined  the  the  firm  eight  years  ago,  is  also  a native  of  Allentown,  and  was  born 
August  22,  1825,  was  long  engaged  in  mercantile  life,  sold  out  18  years  ago 
intending  to  retire  permanently,  but  resumed  business  life  as  stated.  Thirty 
men,  seven  horses,  two  kilns  and  six  acres  of  superior  clay  enable  the  firm  to 
supply  the  market  with  the  brick*  whose  excellence  is  widely  acknowledged. 

The  Fairview  House — who  doesn’t  know  all  about  it?  Devoted  to  the  cult 
of  hospitality  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  Lehigh  Yalley.  Calliope, 
Terpsichore  and  Gambrinus  are  there  propitiated  as  they  are  nowhere  else. 
Happy  situation  at  Union  and  Lehigh  streets,  there  is  no  more  popular  hotel  in 
the  city.  Whether  to  pass  an  hour  tasting  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  by  sipping 
Capuziner  or  spending  a life-time  there,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  Farmer’s 
Club  to  be  the  gem  hotel  of  Allentown.  Only  seven  years  ago  it  was  started, 
and  since  then  what  notions  of  the  luxury  of  living,  what  ideas  of  the  royal  bands 
that  the  great  crowned  heads  of  Europe  from  time  to  time  send  over  to  ravish 
your  ears  must  have  made  you  forget  the  troubles  of  life  ! Mr.  Martin  Hefei, 
the  genial  and  j)opular  proprietor,  was  born  at  Dornbirn,  near  Prague,  Tyrol, 
Austria,  August  4,  1852,  became  a wheelwright  and  came  to  this  country  in  1872, 
founded  the  Fairview  House  in  1879  and  thenceforward  met  with  unprecedented 
success.  Widespread  in  reputation,  in  all  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  more  agree- 
able house  to  be  found. 


Bluff,  rugged  and  'forceful,  the  personality  of  the  man  rather  than  his 
business  at  once  interests  you.  A sort  of  diamond  in  the  rough,  a peculiar  mix- 
ture of  shrewdness,  good-nature,  skepticism  and  shaggy  honesty,  Mr.  Joseph 
Downing  would  attract  attention  anywhere ; yes,  even  more  than  his  extensive 
fire  brick  works  in  East  Allentown,  just  over  the  roaring  Lehigh  in  Hanover.  It 
is  simply  a very  perfunctory  duty  to  tell  you  that  the  reputation  of  the  works  is 
established,  that  all  kinds  of  firebrick,  kaolin,  etc.,  etc.,  manufactured  of  the  best 
Jersey  clay  and  just  the  requisites  for  furnaces,  gas  works,  etc.,  etc.,  find  a ready 
market  all  over  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Two  enormous  circular  kilns, 
thirty  men  and  all  approved  appliances  facilitate  manufacture.  Now  for  the 
man.  Mr.  Joseph  Downing  was  born  at  West  Bromwich,  within  seven  miles  of 
Burningham,  Statfordshii-e,  England,  September  7,  1822 ; he  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  settled  in  Danville,  Pa.,  in  1845;  helped  start  up  the  Montour  Iron 
Works  later  on  and  remained  three  years  with  the  enterprise ; went  to  Boston 
and  aided  the  establisliment  of  the  Glendon  Bolling  Mill ; returned  here  in  1851, 
settled  in  Pottsville  and  started  the  rolling  mill  now  owned  by  Atkins  Bros.,  sold 
out  in  1870  and  contributed  himself  to  the  Glen  Bolling  Mill  in  1874 ; bought  an 
interest  in  his  present  firebrick  works  in  1875,  and  two  months  thereafter  became 
sole  proprietor.  That’s  Mr.  Joseph  Downing  and  it  isn’t  necessary  to  say 
another  word  about  his  firebrick  works.  The  concern  is  too  well  and  too 
favorably  known  to  require  comment. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a success  Mr.  George  J.  Snyder,  of  the  Snyder  House, 
Tenth  and  Linden  streets,  has  made  out  of  a modest  beginning:  It  is  the  old 

story  of  the  acorn  and  the  oak  over  again.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  Mr. 
Suyder  was  born  in  Snydersville,  Lehigh  county,  December  9,  1843 ; that  he 
arrived  in  Allentown,  October  25,  1864 ; that  he  kept  the  Black  Bear  Hotel  for 
two  years ; that  he  opened  the  Bising  Sun  Hotel  at  Tenth  and  Linden  streets  in 
1866 ; that  he  retmmed  to  Snydersville  in  1868 ; that  he  came  back  and  con- 
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ducted  the  old  Rising  Sun  as  the  State  House  till  three  years  ago,  when  he 
bought  the  property  and  christened  it  the  Snyder  House.  It  is  an  attractive 
and  winning  hotel  and  probably  the  most  eligibly  situated  in  Allentown.  Of 
course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Snyder  has  been  a dealer  in 
horses  almost  since  boyhood.  Nature  has  richly  gifted  him  in  that  direction. 
Do  you  know  how  he  started?  Why,  he  was  only  13  years  old  when  he  bought 
a nag  for  three  shillings  with  a halter  thrown  in  for  nothing.  The  steed  was 
nui-tiired  till  worth  trading  when  it  was  swapped  for  thirteen  sheep,  the  proceeds 
of  which  enabled  Mr.  Snyder  to  invest  $2.50  in  a trotter;  another  venture  of 
$2.50  added  still  another  Rozinante  to  his  stable  and  careful  nursing  and  cheer- 
ful converse  succeeded  in  bringing  this  last  horse  in  value  up  to  $25.  The  next 
purchase  brought  $45  and  gradually  apace  grew  Mr.  Snyder’s  business  till  he 
was  the  owner  of  no  less  than  130  horses.  Of  coijrse,  adverse  clouds  once  or 
twice  lowered  over  his  horizon ; but,  phoenix-like,  he  rose  again  and  is'  to-day 
more  active  in  business  than  ever.  Thus  is  his  life  a history  of  pluck  and  deter- 
mination. One  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  dealers  in  his  specialty,  Mr.  Snyder’s 
face  is  a letter  of  credit,  a warm  commendation  to  the  pubKc,  a certificate  of  bluff, 
honest  character  that  has  told  its  tale  in  an  honorable  life.  Let  perpetual  pros- 
perity be  his  portion. 


Another  jewelry  store.  And  conducted  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  jewelers  in  this  section  of  the  State.  It  is  the  Allentown  headquar- 
ters for  every  fancy  article  in  the  clock,  watch,  cane,  chain,  ring,  charm,  musi- 
cal instrument,  choice  cutlery,  and  silver  and  silver-plated  ware  line.  While 
Mr.  Butterweck  devotes  particular  attention  to  all  kinds  of  repairing,  his  stodk  is 
one  of  the  most  generous  in  the  city.  His  store  at  715  Hamilton  street  is  con- 
fessedly a museum  of  artistic  curiosities.  Foreign  and  domestic  clocks  and 
watches  of  both  gold  and  silver,  sparkling  diamonds,  gold  pens  and  pencils,  are 
all  there  patiently  listening  to  the  everlasting  clicking  of  regiments  of  clocks 
ranged  round  the  capacious  and  handsomely-arranged  store.  In  the  matter  of 
prices  there  is  no  more  reasonable  man  in  the  State  than  Mr.  N.  L.  Butterweck, 
nor  is  there  a more  courteous  or  honorable  one.  He  was  born  in  Hereford  town- 
ship, Berks  county,  November  15,  1834,  became  a jeweler  in  his  youth,  estab- 
lished himself  first  in  business  in  Green viUe,  Montgomery  county,  then  in  Fogels- 
ville,  this  county,  then  in  Northumberland  county,  travelled  extensively  in  the 
West  and  opened  his  present  store  in  1873.  No  use  wasting  words  commending 
a man  of  Mr.  Butterweck’s  skill,  integrity  and  popularity.  Not  to  know  him  or 
715  Hamilton  street  is  to  argue  one’s  self  unknown. 


Allentown  among  her  other  institutions  revels  in  the  possession  of  the 
standard  depot  for  the  sale  of  aU  descriptions  of  agricultural  machinery.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  truthfully  said  that  in  the  old-established  house  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Powell 
we  have  the  headquarters  for  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  of  the 
Lehigh  VaUey.  It  would  be  idle  to  instruct  the  farmers  of  this  and  neighboring 
counties  about  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Powell’s  stock,  about  the  reputation  his  Leer- 
ing steel  binder  and  other  improved  machinery  of  the  Leering  make.  At  last 
it  has  become  a pleasure  to  be  a farmer  and  the  fact  in  Lehigh  is  more  largely 
due  to  Welcome  B.  Powell  than  to  any  man  in  it.  Leaving  his  Vermont  home  in 
boyhood  he  pitched  his  tent  in  Easton  for  a time ; but  gave  proof  of  his  taste  as 
early  as  1843  when  he  moved  to  Allentown,  where  he  at  once  consecrated  himself 
to  the  work  of  his  life.  Since  then  his  name  has  become  household  among  the 
farmers  of  this  county  and  valley.  Farm  implements  and  seeds,  the  latest 
improved  mowers,  reapers,  binders  and  the  multitude  of  other  facilities  for  eas- 
ing the  burdens  and  increasing  the  productive  capabilities  of  our  farmers  may  be 
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had  in  generous  variety  at  834  Hamilton  street.  To  tell  the  Lehigh  farmers 
anything  about  the  familiarity  of  Mr.  Powell  with  his  business,  his  desire  to 
please,  his  reasonable  terms  and  the  integrity  of  the  man  would  be  just  like  ship- 
ping coal  up  to  Scranton. 


The  Allentown  Platfoem  Company.  What  ideas  of  flat  and  elevated  gears 
for  all  kinds  of  platform  spring  wagons,  the  very  name  suggests.  It  supphes 
this  section  of  the  State  with  fifth  wheels  of  all  sizes,  patent  platforms  lor  drop 
pole  or  shaft,  for  stiff  pole  and  shafts,  patent  platforms  and  perfected  fifth  wheels, 
patent  risers  and,  indeed,  complete  gear  of  every  description.  The  company  is 
the  owner  of  very  valuable  patents  which  have  proved  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  Lehigh  Valley  public.  So  extensive  has  grown  the  demand  for  these  patent 

platforms  that  the  big  building  at  Fifth 
and  Lawrence  streets  is  kept  buzzing 
from  morning  till  night.  Its  operations 
are  directed  by  Messrs.  P.  B.  Cunning- 
ham and  Avon  Barnes,  who  own  the  bus- 
iness. All  of  the  patents  were  awarded 
Mr.  Cunningham’s  inventions.  Inven- 
tion with  him  is  a sort  of  sixth  sense.  He 
was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  November  12,  1836,  and  comes  of  sturdy  Scotch- 
Irish  stock.  He  arrived  in  Mauch  Chunk  at  the  age  of  20,  and  followed  his 
present  business  in  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties  till  November,  1877,  when  he 
came  to  Allentown.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a native  of  this  city,  and  was  born  Septem- 
ber-7, 1855.  He  attended  school  here  and  was  subsequently  matriculated  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton.  The  Allentown  Platform  Company  and  Messrs. 
Cunningham  and  Barnes  stand  deservedly  high  and  have  a future  of  largo 
promise.  Send  for  their  illustrated  price  list. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

THE  VENERABLE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORY  OF  Mr.  WM.  A.  RONEY  — HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  A WORD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  THE  PROPRIETOR  — THE  WELL-KNOWN  CARPET  STORE  OF 
Hon.  E.  S.  SHIMER— the  LEHIGH  HOTEL  AND  Mb.  H.  A.  TREXLER— THE  BLANK  BOOK  MAN- 
UFACTORY AND  JOB  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  HOUSE  OF  MESSRS.  J.  H.  WRIGHT  & CO.— Mr.  JACOB- 
GRIM’S  LUMBER  YARD. 

^^HEEE  is  an  atmosphere  of  charm  for  the  local  antiquarian  circling  around 
uw  A the  old  wholesale  shoe  manufactury  of  W.  A.  Honey  at  815  and  817  Ham- 
ilton  street.  Forty-three  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  James 
Honey,  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  established  here  the  pioneer 
wholesale  shoe  factory  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  founder  of  the  house 
who  is  still  living,  resting  in  serene  retirement,  was  thought  hazardous  and  ahead 
of  his  day  when  he  made  the  venture,  but  his  subsequent  success  amply  justified 
his  hopes.  The  senior  Mr.  Honey  conducted  the  establishment  alone  till  about 
twenty  years  ago  when  his  son,  William  A.,  became  his  partner.  Upon  his 
father’s  retirement  the  business  like  freedom’s  battle  descended  from  sire  to  son, 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Honey  became  and  has  since  remained  sole  proprietor.  The 
factory  underwent  a complete  change  sixteen  years  ago  through  the  introduction 
of  new  and  improved  machinery  and  the  increase  of  its  steam  power.  Every 
modem  appliance  may  be  found  in  its  four  ample  floors.  A powerful  engine  and 
boiler  in  the  basement  furnish  the  motive  power  that  aids  skilled  hands  in  turn- 
ing out  over  300  pairs  a day  of  ladies’  and  misses’  boots  and  shoes,  manufactured, 
of  the  finest  material,  and  conceded  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  in  tha 
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market.  The  place  is  a museum  of  curiosities  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  describe.  It  is  the  oldest  and  best  equipped  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  in 
the  Lehigh  Yalley  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  as  to  the'Suj>eriority  of  its  mater- 
ial and  the  artistic  finish  of  its  goods.  Throughout  the  Union  these  ladies’  and 
misses’  boots  are  daily  shipped.  The  finest  kind  and  every  grade  are  included 
among  its  products  and  wherever  ladies’  and  misses’  boots  ai’e  in  demand  there  is 
this  peerless  AUento^vu  article  also.  In  1872  Mr.  W.  A.  Eoney  purchased  the 
buildings  his  factory  now  occupies  and  adapted  them  to  the  requirements  of  its 
specialty.  A man’s  achievements  are  his  best  eulogy  and  there  is  httle  left  to  say 
of  William  A.  Eoney  except  that  he  was  bom  at  Minersville,  Schuylkill  county,, 
came  to  Allentown  in  childhood,  received  his  education  and  mastered  his  present 
business  here  and  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  enterprisiug  citizens  vithin 
our  borders. 


While  rr  is  hardly  necessary,  stm  it  is  highly  proper  that  appropriate 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  leading  house  of  the  Hon.  R S.  Shimer,  607 
Hamilton  street,  AUento’wn,  of  course.  Mr.  Shimer’s  life-long  connection  with 
the  mercantile  enterprises  of  the  city  is  doubtless  sufficiently  known  to  the  valley^ 
public  to  remove  the  necessity  of  referring  to  his  useful  and  honoi-able  business 
career.  In  the  chapter  devoid  to  our  cmc  history  will  be  found  a sketch  of  this 
model  mayor,  so  that  little  remains  to  be  added  except  a necessarily  brief  refer- 
ence to  his  long  established  and  eminently  successful  carpet  store  at  607  Hamil- 
ton street.  Heahng  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  line,  the  trade  of  the  house 
extends  over  this  aiid  all  adjoiniug  counties  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  His  store, 
capacious,  weU-appointed  and  the  pink  of  neatness,  is  an  inviting  bazaar  of  car- 
pets of  countless  hues,  designs  and  textures,  of  oil  cloths  of  numerous  varieties, 
of  rugs  that  would  make  the  Saltan  jealous,  of  shading  that  would  make  you 
grateful  every  day  in  the  week  for  the  invention  of  windows.  Fully  abreast  of 
the  times  and  mindful  of  the  growing  domestic  taste  of  Allentown  and  neighbor- 
hood, there  is  nothiug  that  the  latest  fashion,  the  latest  craHng  for  home  elegance 
and  comfort  and  the  latest  penchant  for  sesthetic  display  but  can  be  had  there  in 
bewildering  vaiiety  and  at  the  most  reasonable  prices,  the  house  being  justly 
famed  for  moderate  ideas  in  the  way  of  charges.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  your 
home  be  palatial  or  humble,  a business  visit  to  Mr.  Shimer’s  store  Will  enable  you 
to  beautifiy  it  and  increase  your  capacity  for  enjoying  life  about  ninety-five  per 
cent.  ^ The  home  is  the  heaven  of  our  current  life,  and  he  robs  himself  and  shows 
but  little  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  living  if  he  does’t  make  his  one  sacred 
spot  on  earth  a family  shrine  worthy  the  name.  As  well  as  having  made  an 
excellent  mayor,  Mr.  Shimer  is  an  excellent  business  man ; and  you  don’t  stand 
in  need  of  being  told  that  for  affable  treatment,  honorable  dealing  and  reasonable 
terms,  his  house  has  no  superior.  A word  to  the  vdse  is  sufficient. 

It  isn’t  often  you  come  across  a pleasanter  institution  than  a well-kept 
hotel.  A good  deal  always  depends  upon  the  landlord.  The  situation,  too,  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  If  admirable  conduct,  a genial  landlord  and  favorable 
situation  had  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  create  a successful  and  populai'  inn 
they  couldn’t  have  succeeded  better  than  they  have  at  the  Lehigh  Hotel  at 
Hamilton  and  Front  streets.  It  is  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach  tp  home  of 
any  hostlery  in  Allentown.  That’s  what  makes  it  such  a popular  place  for 
boarders  and  transient  guests.  The  fame  of  its  table  is  vide-spread.  Finely 
furnished,  it  is  also  about  as  commodious  a place  as  we  have.  A frontage  of  70 
feet  on  Hamilton  street  and  40  feet  on  Front  street,  the  whole  property  enjoys 
dimensions  160  by  110  feet.  The  stabhng  is  as  ample  and  complete  as  you  will 
find  in  Allentown.  Beginning  with  Casper  Kleckner  in  *1833,  it  has  had  a long 
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line  of  landlords.  Mr.  Janies  A.  Trexler  conducted  it  from  1868  till  1881,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Mr.  H.  A.  Trexler,  the  present  proprietor. 
He  is  a popular  landlord,  owns  the  property,  and  it  is  highly  to  his  credit  that 
he  has  was  born  in  this  city,  September  5,  1859,  that  he  was  educated  here  and 
that  he  learned  the  business  under  his  father’s  tuition  before  embarking  for  him- 
self. Ah,  the  Lehigh  is  an  attractive  hotel  and  under  Mr.  H.  A.  Trexler’s  con- 
trol is  daily  increasing  in  attractiveness  and  popularity. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  you  find  yourself  in  need  of  blank 
books,  printers’  supplies  and  stationary,  there  is  only  one  place  in  the  city  where 
you  can  have  your  needs  satisfactorily  supplied — at  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Wright  & Co.,  the  extensive  and  experienced  blank  book  manufacturers  of 
609  and  611  Hamilton  street.  As  an  incident  to  their  blank  book  manufactury 
a book  bindery  is  attached.  It  is  an  old  and  reliable  house.  Back  in  1877  it 
used  to  be  Wright  & Hutter.  It  grew  to  be  Wright  & Keiser  in  1883  and 
bloomed  out  as  J.  H.  Wright  & Co.,  in  1885.  Mr.  J.  Holmes  Wright,  a son  of 
of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  E.  Wright,  was  born  in  this  city,  December  25,  1851, — 
a Christmas  gift,  as  one  might  say.  He  was  educated  here  at  the  public  schools, 
the  Allentown  Academy  and  the  Collegiate  Institute.  This  city  also  furnished 
him  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  present  business  and  witnessed  the  success 
of  his  establishment  from  its  founding  t6  the  present  time.  The  facilities  of  the 
house  for  manufacturing  all  descriptions  and  sizes  of  blank  books  are  acknowl- 
edged to  b6  superior  throughout.  Day  books,  journals,  ledgers,  etc.,  are  made 
there  on  the  most  resonable  terms  and  of  any  desirable  size.  The  stock  of  job 
printers’  supplies,  etc.,  is  always  ample;  and,  indeed,  the  establishment  may 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  progTessive  we  have. 

We  aee  eich,  too,  in  lumber  yards.  One  of  the  best  stocked  and  most  re- 
liable in  this  corner  of  Pennsylvania  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  exten- 
sive yard  of  Mr.  Jacob  Grim.  Including  906,  908  and  910  Hamilton  street  it 
extends  back  to  Walnut  street — almost  every  foot  of  ground  being  packed  with 
piles  of  lumber  of  every  description  and  quality.  No  matter  what  your  lumber 
desires  may  be  you  can  be  supplied  at  Mr.  Grim’s  yards  to  your  heart’s  content. 
Reasonable  terms  prevail  there,  too,  for  Mr.  Grim  is  the  most  reasonable  of  men. 
Beginning  in  a modest  way,  his  trade  now  extends  throughout  this  section  of  the 
State.  It  is  an  all-valley  business  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton,  from  Reading 
to  the  coal  regions.  Mr.  Grim  is  a native  of  Weissenberg  township,  this  county, 
was  born  May  16,  1823,  came  to  Allentown  April  5,  1866,  started  in  1868  as 
Dresher  & Grim,  and  has  been  in  the  business  alone  since  1876.  A man  of 
determined  and  sterling  character,  of  honorable  business  impulses  and  great  per- 
sonal worth  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  so  generously  held  in  the  esteem  of  busi- 
ness Allentown. 


It  is  a very  natural  desire  of  the  human  race  to  dress  presenlably.  The 
apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  our  success  in 
life  largely  depends  upon  the  taste  with  which  we  clothe  ourselves.  It  creates  a 
first  impression  which  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  lasting.  The  entire  valley, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  thankful  that  a clothing  house  exists  in  this  city  specially 
conducted  to  meet  the  growing  desire  of  our  people  to  dress  finely.  From  Slat- 
ington  to  the  Delaware  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  any  reader  that  reference  is 
made  to  the  elegant  store,  stock  and  style  of  Messrs.  F.  P.  Lentz  & Bro.,  the 
most  artistic  clothiers  you  will  find  in  a day’s  journey.  Both  experienced  cut- 
ters and  finished  men  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  business,  they  make  a specialty 
of  fine  custom  clothing.  You  will  find  nowhere  a larger  or  more  varied  stock  of 
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fine  goods  to  select  from,  nor  nowhere  a place  where  your  figure  can  be  more 
artistically  fitted  than  at  the  merchant  tailoring  house  of  F.  P.  Lentz  & Bro., 
No.  629  Hamilton  street,  comer  of  Church  street.  The  appearance  of  their  cus^ 
tomers  is  their  best  recommendation.  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Lentz,  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  was  born  in  Lowhill  township,  September  5,  1850 ; went  to  school  there ; 
came  to  Allentown  in  1869.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lentz  is  a native  of  the  same  place 
and  was  bom  February  19,  1859,  and  passed  through  the  same  early  routine  as 
his  brother.  Both  young  men  of  skill,  enterprise  and  honorable  dealing,  their 
store  is  acknowledged  to  have  few  superiors,  either  as  to  quality  of  goods  or 
excellence  of  workmanship.  Their  number  is  629  Hamilton  street. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  HARDWARE,  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  EMPORIUM  OF  WM.  H.  TAYLOR  & Co.  — THE  ALLEN- 
TOWN WOOLEN  MILL  AND  Mk.  HENRY  GABRIEL  — THE  ALLENTOWN  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANY  WITH  A REFERENCE  TO  Mr.  W.  A.  RONEY— THE  WHOLESALE  DRY 
GOODS  HOUSE  OF  BITTNER,  HUNSICKER  & CO.— BIRCHALL  & PARTON’S  WELL-KNOWN  SAN- 
ITARY PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  ESTABLISHMENT  — THE  EAGLE  DRUG  STORE  AND  Db. 
AUGUSTUS  WEBER. 

3T  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  and  to  the  fair  commercial  repute  of  this 
city  to  make  some  record  of  a striking  monument  of  Allentown  enterprise, 
the  widely-known  wholesale  and  retail  Iron  and  Woodworking  Machinery, 
Tool  and  Supply  Emporium  of  Wm.  H.  Taylor  & Co.,  256  Hamilton 
street.  The  genial  manager,  Mr.  George  W.  Deeths,  was  fortunately  found 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  of  inspecting  the  extensive  estabhshment  through- 
out. Built  in  1883-84,  it  is  probably  the  best  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it  is 
devoted  of  any  in  the  city.  From  the  entrance,  which  is  about  the  richest,  most 
tasteful  and  elaborate  in  town,  to  the  most  insignificant  detail,  there  is  nothing 
missing  to  make  the  place  complete.^  Let  the  reader  imagine  a fine  two  story 
and  basement  brick  building,  26  by  120  feet,  of  the  latest  design,  with  elaborate 
brick  front  and  fire  proof  throughout,  filled  with  the  latest  improved  machines 
and  tools  for  every  class  of  iron  and  woodworking ; also  a complete  line  of  sup- 
plies for  the  same,  and  he  may  form  an  idea  as  to  what  sort  of  a place  the  house 
of  Wm.  H.  Taylor  & Co.  really  is. 

What  would  our  readers  know  about  the  varied  array  of  goods  that  crowded 
the  rooms  of  this  Machinery  Hall"?  What  did  the  writer  know  about  the  num- 
berless variety  of  supplies  for  railways,  rolling  mills,  saw  mills,  mines,  furnaces, 
car  builders  and  engineers  ? about  steam  en^nes,  steam  pumps,  governors,  injec- 
tors, wrought  iron  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  inspirators,  gauges,  oak-tanned  leather 
belting,  rubber  goods,  steel  and  iron,  shafting,  iron  and  wood  spht  pulleys, 
hangers,  couplings  and  almost  everything  else  in  tools  and  supplies  that  greeted 
the  eye?  As  to  the  origin,  progress  and  present  management  of  this  model 
enterprise  and  the  men  to  whom  the  credit  of  its  existence  is  due  let  us  tell  you. 
The  house  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  late  William  H.  Taylor,  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  by  him  transferred  to  Allentown  in  1869,  where  during  the  eleven 
years  of  his  honorable  career  he  made  a lasting  impression  on  the  business  life 
of  the  community.  A man  of  dauntless  enterprise  and  untiring  energy,  he 
.rapidly  achieved  success.  Such  was  his  devotion  to  his  business  that  it  gi-aduaUy 
undermined  his  health,  necessitating  two  extended  European  trips,  one  to  the 
home  of  his  forefathers  in  England.  His  laborious  life,  however,  had  told  on  his 
naturally  robust  constitution  and  he  succumbed  to  the  inevitable,  dying  here 
June  4,  1880.  Mr.  Taylor’s  place  was  immediately  filled  by  his  son,  also  called 
WiUiam  H.,  who  has  ever  since  ably  and  successfully  conducted  it.  Mr.  Taylor 
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is  a native  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  was  born  September  30, 1859.  He  came  to  this 
city  with  his  father  in  1869  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  Allentown,  and  later  on  a course  at  Dickinson  Seminary^  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  became  his  father’s 
partner,  upon  whose  death,  inheriting  a large  share  of  the  paternal  business 
capacity,  he  assumed  entire  control  of  his  business.  In  1883-84,  he  erected  the 
handsome  building  where  his  business  is  now  conducted.  In  1884  he  also  estab- 
lished The  Scranton  Supply  and  Hardware  Co.,  (Limited),  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  of 
which  he  is  the  largest  owner  and  treasurer.  Mr.  G.  W.  Deeths,  the  manager,  has 
for  years  been  identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Allentown.  Taken  for 
all  in  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  house  of  Wm.  H.  Taylor  & Co.,  rank 
among  the  most  active,  affable  and  intelligent  in  our  business  community,  and  in 
financial  solidity,  uprightness  and  fairness  in  deabng,  they  are  unsurpassed. 

The  Allentown  Woolen  Mill  — the  pioneer  textile  industry  in  Lehigh 
county — has  a history  that  speaks  loudly  of  the  energy,  perseverance  and  success 
of  Mr.  Henry  Gabriel’s  47  years’  busy  life  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  Bom  at 
Herborn,  Dutchy  of  Nassau,  May  2d,  1812,  where  he  learned  the  business  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  he  traveled  extensively  in  Germany  and  neighbor- 
ing countries,  perfecting  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  the  woolen  and  cotton 
industries.  In  1836,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  arrived  in  this  country,  and  in  1839 
established  a woolen  mill  at  Macungie,  where  he  introduced  the  Jacquard  loom, 
for  the  weaving  of  such  figured  goods  as  coverlets  and  quilts,  and  manufactured 
flannels  and  cloth  for  the  neighboring  farmers  who  supplied  the  wool.  That 
mill  was  the  great  grandfather  of  all  similar  industries  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
It  was  removed  to  Allentown  in  1850,  where  it  became  the  Allentown  Woolen 
Mill.  The  manufacture  of  blankets,  cassimeres,  flannels,  coverlets  and  ingrain 
carpets  was  successfully  conducted  and  the  fame  of  the  mill  became  widespread. 
Its  every  appointment  was  of  the  first  order,  its  machinery  being  of  the  latest 
and  most  improved  description.  When  at  the  summit  of  prosperity,  however,  in 
August,  1873,  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vailing panic,  the  pluck  and  determination  of  Mr.  Gabriel  again  asserted  them- 
selves so  that  he  soon  had  other  buildings  erected,  and  three  years  later,  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  his  goods  loere  awarded  the  first  premium  and  medal 
for  superiority.  That  is  surely  a record  that  speaks  for  itself.  The  energies  of 
his  factory  are  now  chiefly  devoted  to  the  knitting,  dyeing  and  weaving  business, 
which  is  conducted  on  a scale  and  in  a manner  befitting  the  age,  facilities  and 
fair  repute  of  the  establishment.  The  factory  at  Lawrence  and  Water  streets, 
only  three  blocks  from  Centre  Square,  is  very  eligibly  situated.  Having  the 
advantage  of  both  steam  and  water  power  and  including  a property  of  several 
acres,  there  is  both  room  and  power  for  much  more  machinery.  Situated  on  the 
Little  Lehigh  river  and  with  easy  access  to  the  depots,  the  building  sites  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  erection  of  factories  and,  indeed,  in  Allentown  there  is 
no  more  favorable  location  to  be  had.  A man  of  sterling  character,  with  an  hon- 
orable business  career  of  nearly  half  a century  as  a manufacturer  and  progressive 
citizen  of  Allentown,  her  walls  enclose  no  superior  to  Henry  Gabriel. 

The  Allentown  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company — our  missing  link. 
At  last  we  have  light  in  the  city  that  doesn’t  nightly  seem  to  emphasize  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  Cheerfulness  and  a bright  holiday  appearance  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  electricity.  No  more  fitful  shadows,  hinting  of  ghosts, 
keep  the  people  in  their  homes  when  the  night  shades  fall.  The  store  windows 
of  leading  houses  now  exhibit  their  wares  to  the  public  gaze  all  night,  without 
the  old  risk  of  fire.  People  can  now  select  their  shopping  places  for  the  mor- 
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TOW  (luring  the  long  electrically-lit  evenings.  Burglars  are  warned  afar  by  the 
dazzling  illumination  that  discovers  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  largest  ware- 
rooms.  Who,  you  ask,  was  the  good  Samaritan  that  gave  Allentown  this  price- 
less boon  ? Who  was.  this  enemy  of  darkness  that  lifted  the  burden  of  anxiety 
from  the  night-watchman’s  shoulders,  that  brightened  Allentown  life  and  lit  our 
footsteps  in  the  way  they  should  go  ? He  arose  level  with  the  situation  four 
years  ago  when  Mr.  William  A.  Boney  started  the  Electric  Light  Works  at  Penn 
and  Maple  streets.  It  was  the  signal  for  gloom  to  hie  itself  to  the  back  streets 
and  alleys,  and  for  light,  life  and  progress  to  assert  their  full  sway  in  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfares.  Elsewhere  in  a description  of  Mr.  Honey’s  old  and  reliable 
ladies’  and  misses’  boot  and  shoe  factory,  at  815  Hamilton  street,  brief  reference 
lias  been  made  to  the  man ; but,  little  has  been  said  of  the  spirit  that  animates, 
him — little  of  the  progressiveness  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  personality — - 
little  of  the  enterprise  that  keeps  his  mind  constantly  absorbed  in  new  ide’hs  and 
that  lifts  him  far  above  his  surroundings.  His  perpetual  thoughtfulness  is  never 
suffered  to  obscure  the  sunshine  of  his  nature — when  the  sun  shines— nor  busi- 
ness cares  the  rare  mothei*  wit  that  is  one  of  the  happiest  characteristics  of  a 
bright,  progressive  brain.  Not  alone  in  his  prospering  boot  and  shoe  factory 
does  his  Eoneyism  assert  itself ; but  in  the  progressiveness  that  pursues  his 
electric  light  enterprise.  In  less  than  four  years  the  latter  has  assumed  such 
dimensions  that  it  became  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a corporation  under  the 
title  of  The  Allentown  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  with  a capital  of 
$50,000,  officered  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Eoney,  president ; William  H.  Deshler, 
secretary;  Charles  Shantz,  treasurer;  and  H.  M.  Leh,  Jos.  Lieberman,  Eobt.  E. 
Wright,  Jno.  Hopkins,  Jno.  E.  Lentz  and  W.  A.  Eoney,  directors.  The  build- 
ings at  Penn  and  Maple  streets  are  commodious  and  substantial,  the  steam 
power  ample  and  the  premises,  55  by  110  feet,  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  wholesale  dry  goods,  notion,  hosiery  and  knit  goods  house  of  Messrs. 
Bittner,  Hunsicker  & Co.,  729  Hamilton  street,  Allentown,  hardly  requires  any 
introduction  to  the  merchants  of  this  end  of  Pennsylvania.  The  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Allentown,  its  trade  is  both  wide  and  rapidly  extending.  It 
used  to  be  Bittner  & Hunsicker  Bros.,  who  conducted  business  for  many  years 
at  the  same  stand.  The  house  was  founded  at  Pleasant  Comer  in  1857  as  Hun- 
sicker & Bittner.  Mr.  Hunsicker  died  in  1861.  Mr.  Elias  Bittner,  present  head 
of  the  firm,  was  born  in  Lowhill  township  in  1836,  came  to  this  city  in  1872 
when  the  firm  of  Bittner  & Hunsicker  Bros,  was  founded,  composed  of  Eh as 
Bittner,  James  E.  and  H.  W.  Hunsicker.  In  1882,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Bittner  became 
a member  of  the  firm.  He  was  born  in  Lynn  township  in  1857,  and  came  here 
in  1872.  In  April,  1886,  the  firm  was  changed  to  Bittner,  Hunsicker  & Co.,  the 
retail  trade  abandoned  and  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  firm  concentrated 
on  the  wholesale  department.  The  firm  is  now  composed  of  Messrs.  Elias  Bitt- 
ner, James  F.  Hunsicker  and  Frank  D.  Bittner.  Wholesale  jobbing  in  all  kinds 
of  dry  goods  and  notions  are  supplemented  by  the  manufacture  of  seamless 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  the  firm’s  factory  on  Hall  street  employing  over  150 
hands.  One  of  the  most  substantial  houses  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  its  trade 
is  rapidly  reaching  out  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 

About  THE  most  reliable  establishment  in  Allentown  or  the  valley,  as  to  all 
that  pertains  to  steam-heating  and  sanitary  plumbing,  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  that  of  Birchall  & Parton,  42  North  Seventh  street.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
have  sanitary  plumbing  done  when  sucli  a firm  is  within  reach ; it  is  a delight  to 
see  winter  approach  as  long  as  artistic  steam  heating  can  be  so  easily  secured. 
Experienced,  practical  men,  there  is  nothing  within  the  scope  of  their  business 
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that  cannot  be  had  to  perfection  at  Birchall  <fe  Barton’s.  Expert  plumbers,  gas. 
and  steam  fitters,  their  work  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  by  the  best  people 
in  the  valley.  Plumbing  material  of  every  description,  gas  fixtures  and  pipe  can 
be  obtained  at  lowest  prices  at  their  handsome  ware-rooms,  42  North  Seventh 
street.  Jobbing  work  is  also  promptly  attended  to,  and  estimates  for  heating  all 
classes  of  buildings,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  radiation,  are  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application.  The  best  mechanics  to  be  found  are  in  the  employ  of  this  firm 
and  work  is  attended  to  anywhere  in  this  section  of  the  republic.  Bath  tubs, 
water  closets,  copper  and  wrought  iron  boilers,  hot  air  registers  and  ventilators, 
iron  and  glass  globe  valves,  stop  cocks,  chandeliers  and,  indeed,  everything  you 
can  imagine  in  their  line  can  be  had  at  their  place.  While  Mr.  Birchall  is  a 
Philadelphian,  Mr.  Parton  is  a native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., — both  have  spent  thus 
far  their  manhood  life  in  Allentown  and  deservedly  enjoy  the  cream  of  the 
patronage  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 


To  ASSERT  that  a visit  to  the  Eagle  Drug  Store,  617  Hamilton  street,  is  a. 
pleasure  is  to  put  it  mildly.  It  isn’t  alone  because  Augustus  Weber  was  born  at 
Beichelsheim,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  May  31,  1830 ; that  he  was  educated  there 
and  at  the  University  of  Giesen ; that  he  graduated  as  a Ph.  D. ; that  he  studied 
medicine  in  Germany ; that  he  came  to  America  in  1869  and  to  Allentown  the 
same  year ; that  he  subsequently  spent  three  years  in  Philadelphia ; that  he  bought 
out  Louis  Schmidt,  and  started  for  himself  and  that  he  moved  into  his  present 
store  in  1875  ; but  also  that  he  is  an  expert  in  cough  mixtures,  which  he  com- 
pounds himself ; that  he  deals  in  all  German  medical  specialties  and  keeps  one 
of  the  best  all  around  drug  stores  in  the  valley.  As  well  as  being  the  oldest 
druggist.  Dr.  Weber  conducts  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  drugstores.  He  is  also 
senior'  partner  of  Weber  & Good,  another  drug  house  at  Hamilton  and  Second 
streets.  Mr.  Harvey  J.  T.  Good  is  an  experienced  druggist  and  a graduate  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  When  ills  creep  upon  you  or  drug  wants 
assail  you  forget  not  617  Hamilton  street  and  the  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Second 
streets. 


CHAPTEK  XXXYI. 

THE  RENOVATED  AMERICAN  HOTEL  — THE  ALLENTOWN  HOUSE  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS  THAT 
COVERS  THE  CITY’S  HISTORY— SKETCH  OF  ITS  LANDLORD,  Mr.  HOWARD  A.  HAYDEN-THE 
BOOT  AND  SHOE  STORE  OF  Mr.  S.  A.  BROWN  AND  A SKETCH  OF  THE  PROPRIETOR— THE 
EXTENSIVE  BOTTLING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  Mr.  F.  HORLACHER  AND  ITS  BRANCHES— 
Mr.  DAVID  MATTERN’S  BRICKYARD— MESSRS.  RONEY  & BERGER’S  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTORY 
OF  YOUTHS’,  MISSES’,  CHILDREN’S  AND  INFANT’S  SHOES  — THE  UNION  HOTEL  AND  Mr. 
SAMUEL  URICH  — THE  ENTERPRISES  OF  Mr.  SAMUEL  McHOSE  AND  HIS  SONS. 

aN  THE  hotel  field  Allentown  has  always  regarded  with  pride  the  standard 
hostelry  whose  history  is  intimately  linked  with  her  own.  The  American 
Hotel,  historical  reference  to  which  is  elsewhere  made  in  this  volume,  has 
housed  more  notable  visitors  to  Allentown  than  any  other  house  that 
ever  threw  open  hospitable  doors  to  visitors  to  this  city.  Its  very  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  city’s  progress.  The  extent  of  its  accommodations  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  cuisine,  it  is  quite  needless  to  say,  are  more  justly  famed  now  than 
ever.  Situated  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city,  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Sixth 
streets,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  happier  site  for  a hotel  of  the  first  order  could 
have  been  selected.  A long  line  of  landlords  dispensed  its  cheer  before  modern 
wavs  made  their  home  within  its  portals,  April  6,  1884,  at  the  invitation  of  its 
present  landlord,  Mr.  Howard  A.  Hayden.  That  its  capacity  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  guests  is  ample  may  be  partially  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
ninety  bedrooms — modernly  furnished  and  supplied  with  all  the  latest  appli- 
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ances.  The  largest  and  best  appointed  office  of  any  hotel  in  the  Lehigh  Yalley, 
the  handsomest  bar-room,  best  arranged  and  most  commodious  billiard,  reading, 
dining  and  bath-rooms  in  the  city  are  among  the  features  of  this  renovated  and 
‘rejuvenated  house.  The  parlors  on  the  second  floor  are  furnished  with  elegant 
taste ; and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  missing  calculated  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  travelling  public  from  this  admirably  conducted  hotel.  Heated  by  steam 
throughout,  its  whiter  warmth  is  a homelike  element  that  is  not  the  least  of  its  at- 
tractions. Famed,  too,  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of  its  table,  it  would  be  to 
dwell  upon  an  acknowledged  truth  known  to  every  guest  that  of  late  years  has 
patronized  the  American  to  refer  to  these  features.  The  flve  story  building  has 
a frontage  of  92  feet  on  Hamilton  and  a depth  of  160  feet  on  North  Sixth  street, 
the  entire  depth  of  the  premises  being  220  feet. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Hayden,  who  has  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  placing 
the  hotel  on  its  present  excellent  footing,  is  a native  of  Stroudsburg,  Monroe 
county,  and  was  born  April  20,  1846.  In  1848  he  removed  with  his. parents  to 
White  Haven,  and  in  1851  to  Easton.  The  latter  place  furnished  him  his  edu- 
cation. In  1862  he  graduated  from  the  Easton  High  School  and  shortly  there- 
after began  his  active  business  career.  Mr.  Hayden’s  father,  the' late  Mr.  Samuel 
Hayden,  who  died  in  April,  1886,  had  embarked  in  the  hotel  business  in  1855, 
became  proprietor  of  White’s  Hotel  in  1863,  and  of  the  United  States  Hotel, 
Easton,  in  1865, — for  a time  conducting  both.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
always  closely  identifled  with  his  father  in  the  business  and  is  in  consequence  an 
experienced  hotel  man.  Leasing  the  United  States  Hotel  for  a number  of  years, 
he  came  to  this  city  in  March,  1884,  and  the  ensuing  1st  of  April,  opened  the 
American  Hotel  under  happy  auspices,  and  thoroughly  refurnished,  improved 
and  refitted  this  well-known  house. 

Cultivated,  courteous  and  scrupulously  attentive  to  every  want  of  his 
patrons,  it  would  seem  to  be  just  as  needless  to  refer  to  these  conspicuously 
characteristic  qualities  of  Mr.  Hayden  as  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
house.  A gentleman  of  superior  attainments,  it  needs  no  prophetic  quality  to 
discern  the  future  of  the  American  Hotel  and  of  its  popular  landlord. 

Mr.  S.  a.  Brown’s  extensive  store,  603  Hamilton  street,  is  conceded  to  con- 
tain about  as  select  and  varied  a stock  of  boots  and  shoes  as  any  house  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  going  barefoot  witk 
such  a store  so  easy  of  access,  with  such  a stock  to  select  from  and  at  such 
tempting  prices  as  prevail  there.  Whether  you  are  man,  youth  or  boy ; matron, 
belle  or  school  girl,  your  pedal  wants  can  there  be  equally  supplied.  Whether 
you  delve  in  an  ore  mine  or  conduct  a dancing  school ; whether  you  are  a pro- 
fessional pedestrian  or  a gilded  child  of  fortune,  you  have  no  need  ever  to  pass 
603  Hamilton  street,  near  Sixth,  in  quest  of  foot-wear.  The  reasonable  scale  of 
prices  at  Mr.  Brown’s  is  really  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  about  the 
store.  Boots,  shoes,  rubbers,  gaiters,  slippers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  there  in  pro- 
fusion and  variety.  You  are  probably  unaware  that  603  has  been  a boot  and 
shoe  depot  for  over  12  years ; Leith  & Leinberger  conducted  it  from  1880  till 
1884,  when  they  sold  out  to  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Leinberger  is  the  manager  and 
you  will  have  to  be  pretty  industrious  if  you  want  to  discover  a more  accommo- 
dating gentleman  than  he.  Mr.  S.  A.  Brown  is  a native  of  North  Whitehall 
township  and  was  born  on  the  farm,  October  2,  1833.  He  was  educated  in  the 
lownship  school  and  at  the  Allentown  Seminary.  He  joined  the  army  in  1862 
as  lieutenant  of  the  176th  Pennsylvania  Regiment;  but  was  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  retire  after  eight  months  service.  He  was  subsequently  connected 
with  the  Ironton  Railroad  Company  and  engaged  later  on  extensively  in  ore 
mining.  In  1880  he  made  a tour  of  Europe.  Positions  of  trust  and  honor  were 
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from  time  to  time  creditably  filled  by  him,  including  a directorship  of  the  Allen- 
town National  Bank.  In  addition  to  his  boot  and  shoe  store  he  is  engaged  in. 
ore  mining  and  agriculture.  The  manager  of  the  store,  Mr.  E.  S.  Leinberger, 
was  born  in  Ballietsville,  December  3,  1859,  and  came  to  this  city  four  years  ago. 
But  enough.  If  you  want  to  see  a model  boot  and  shoe  store  call  at  S.  A. 
Brown’s,  603  Hamilton  street. 


Allentown  boasts,  among  her  other  possessions,  the  headquarters  of  the 
widely-known  bottling  establishment  of  Mr.  Fred.  Horlacher,  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  extensive  bottlers  in  this  end  of  the  State.  Besides,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  its  equipment  and  facilities.  Situated  at  Hamilton  and  Fourth, 
streets,  near  the  bridge  crossing  the  Jordan,  a more  appropriate  site  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  In  the  spring  of  1882,  Mr.  Horlacher  took  possession  of  the 
place  since  which  time  gratifying  success  has  attended  his  every  effort  to  make 
it  a leading  bottling  establishment.  It  is  supplied  with  the  latest  appliances  for 
the  bottling  of  ale,  porter,  lager  beer,  sarsaparilla,  mineral  water,  &c.,  which  are 
daily  shipped  and  delivered  throughout  this  section.  It  is  the  only  steam 
bottling  house  within  a wide  radius.  A sixteen-horse  power  engine  drives  the 
machinery  that  bottles  no  less  than  200  dozen  soda  and  100  dozen  beer  a day^ 
besides  ale,  porter,  <fec.,  &c.  A Mathews  continuous  apparatus  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  .the  place,  not  to  speak  of  generators,  gasometers,  &c.,  only  to  be 
found  in  establishments  of  extensive  trade.  About  a dozen  men,  five  teams  and 
15  horses  keep  the  liquid  bottled  and  distributed  all  around  within  a circuit  of 
20  miles — all  through  this  and  adjoining  counties.  Flourishing  branches  of  this, 
great  bottling  establishment  exist  at  Slatington,  this  county,  and  at  Stroudsbui’g, 
Monroe  county.  The  superior  quality  of  the  ale,  beer,  porter  and  mineral  waters 
bottled  by  Horlacher  has  created  for  them  a wide  and  deserved  demand.  Mr. 
Horlacher  oversees  all.  In  charge  of  the  Allentovui  office  is  Mr.  H.  A.  Both, 
while  Mr.  Frank  Wenner  is  foreman.  The  Stroudsburg  branch  is  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Birkenhour.  Indeed,  the  efficient  management,  care  in  manu- 
facture and  close  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  customers  are  among  the  secrets 
of  Mr.  Horlacher’s  success.  Every  product  of  his  place  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
That  Mr.  Fred.  Horlacher  is  a self-made  man  is  not  the  least  of  his  laurels. 
Beginning  in  a modest  way,  careful  attention,  shrewdness,  stainless  integrity  and 
honest  in  his  every  dealing  between  man  and  man  have  contributed  to  make  him 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  successful  men  in  the  valley.  And  his  bottling 
establishment  lias  no  superior. 

In  NONE,  perhaps,  is  the  difference  between  Allentown  brick  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  western  part  of  the  city  than  in  the  yards  of  Mr.  David  Mattern  at 
Tenth  and  Tilghman  streets.  The  excellence  of  the  yatds  only  becomes  apparent 
upon  close  inspection.  It  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  yards  in  the  Leliigh  Val- 
ley. Six  moulders,  eight  horses  and  carts,  two  enormous  kilns  and  a small  army 
of  men  and  boys  daily  convert  18,000  superior  brick  out  of  the  15  acres  of  the 
best  brick  clay  in  the  State.  Mr.  Mattern  comes  of  an  old  brick-making  family, 
and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  business.  Two  important  advantages  aid 
him.  The  clay  of  the  Mattern  yards  is  of  a peculiar  consistency,  possessing  that 
valuable  toughness  that  arises  from  such  a combination  as  limestone  and  iron 
ore  which  are  carefully  washed  before  being  committed  to  the  mixer,  a process 
not  elsewhere  resorted  to.  Consequently  stones  and  foreign  substances  are 
removed  and  the  brick  is  less  liable  to  breakage  in  shipment  than  those  made  by 
the  ordinary  method.  This  is  the  only  yard  in  which  the  celebrated  Carnell  self- 
adjusting  clay- tempering  wheel  is  in  use  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  the  only  yard  hereabouts  where  genuine  Philadelphia  brick  is  made.  Hence 
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the  great  demand  for  Mattern  brick  throughout  the  valley,  the  coal  regions  and 
contiguous  States.  Twelve  years  ago  the  late  William  Mattern,  the  father  of 
~ David  and  the  late  C.  Lewis  Mattern,  started  this  yard.  He  was  bom  in 
Macungie,  July  2,  1816,  and  came  to  Allentown  in  1834,  and  died  a respected 
citizen,  February  12,  1884.  The  business  descended  to  his  two  sons  who  success- 
fully conducted  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Mattern  Brothers,  till  the  death  of  the 
late  C.  Lewis  Mattern,  which  occurred  August  30,  1886.  Mr.  David  Mattern  is 
now  the  proprietor  of  the  yards.  He  was  born  in  Allentown,  June  10,  1842. 
He  has  always  been  a brickman  and  is  thorough^  familiar  with  the  business.  The 
late  C.  Lewis  Mattern  was  also  a native  of  Allentown  and  was  bom  July  2, 1855, 
and  his  untimely  death,  as  stated,  v/as  universally  regretted.  The  energy  and 
enterprise  of  Mr.  David  Mattern  wiU  still  be  features  of  the  yards  whose  brick  is 
without  superior. 


The  firm  is  composed  of  young  men,  for  neither  has  yet  reached  his  30th 
year ; but  for  all  that  Boney  & Berger  rank  deservedly  high  as  wholesale  manu- 
facturers of  Youths’,  Misses’,  Children’s  and  Infants’  shoes.  Their’s  is  one  of 
the  busiest  factories  in  Allentown.  Situated  on  South  Hall  street,  below 
Hamilton,  it  has  a frontage  of  180  feet.  It  is  a veritable  beehive  of  activity 
from  morning  till  night.  Driven  by  steS.ni,  its  numberless  machines  continually 
whirr  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  shoes  for  the  younger  generation.  The  firm 
which  started  business  in  1886,  is  composed  of  Messrs.  L.  L.  Eoney  and  C.  E. 
Berger,  both  business  men  of  experience  and  thoroughly  posted  in  their  line. 
While  Mr.  Eoney  is  an  Allentonian  by  birth,  Mr.  Berger  is  a Catasauquan.  They 
employ  over  forty  hands  and  ship  their  goods  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  States.  Traveling  salesmen  represent  them  in  the  business  centres, 
and  that  their  trade  is  continually  growing  is  another  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
industrial  progress  of  Allentown  and  outside  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of 
her  manufactures.  Among  the  leading  and  most  promising  wholesale  houses  of 
Allentown  it  is  safe  to  set  down  Eoney  & Berger. 


Nobody  will  ever  accuse  this  volume  of  failing  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most 
attractive  hostelry  retreats  in  Allentown — the  Union  Hotel  at  Sixth  and  Union 
streets.  When  hotels  were  first  invented  the'  possibility  of  their  developing  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  they  have  now  reached  was  never  opined.  The  Union 
furnishes  a fair  example  of  hotel  progress.  It  is  compact,  well-appointed,  neatly 
furnished,  favorably  situated,  and  its  bar  room  and  office  are  about  the  hand- 
somest and  most  sesthetically  arranged  in  the  city.  It  is  a favorite  resort  at  all 
seasons  and  enjo}^s  a popularity  that  many  an  older  house  might  well  envy. 
Much  of  all  this  is  due  to  the  geniality,  popularity  and  accommodating  spirit  of 
the  landlord,  Mr.  Samuel  Urich.  With  his  share  of  sunshine,  more  than  his 
share  of  good-nature  and  a manly  mingling  of  courtesy  and  independence,  he 
makes  a capital  landlord.  Mr.  Urich  is  a native  of  Ephrata,  Lancaster  county, 
and  was  born  April  7,  1840.  In  process  of  time  he  became  a carpenter  and 
builder,  which  trade  he  successfully  pursued  for  several  years.  In  1869  he  came 
to  Allentown  and  followed  the  same  business  profitably  till  February,  1885,  when 
he  became  landlord  of  the  Union  Hotel.  Long  may  he  continue  at  the  helm 
and  long  may  the  flag  of  the  Union  wave. 

Mr.  Samuel  McHose,  still  staunch  as  an  oak,  has  probably  done  as  much 
for  the  industrial  interests  of  Allentown  as  any  other  citizen  in  it.  Her  first 
mayor,  a record  of  his  life  is  given  in  the  municipal  chapter.  It  would  take  a 
day  to  tell  his  achievements.  He  made  fortunes  and  lost  them  through  good 
natm'e.  A fire^  brick  and  fire  clay  dealer  for  over  30  years,  he  is  still  in  the  bus- 
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iness.  Among  other  things  he  raised  the  capital  in  three  weeks  that  started  the 
Roberts  Iron  Co.,  which  the  Allentown  Rolling  Mill  Co.  bought.  He  disposed  of 
$75,000  worth  of  furnace  stock  in  a single  hour  in  Philadel]3hia.  In  1856  he 
and  his  brother  and  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  built  the  fire  brick  works  now  owned  by 
Ritter  & Gardner.  In  I860  he  largely  aided  in  starting  the  fire  brick  works  at 
Catasauqua,  now  the  Lehigh  Fire  Brick  Company,  which  turns  out  3,500,000 
bricks  a year.  Mr.  McHose  disposes  of  this  firebrick  and  also  supplies  the  fire- 
clay from  his  premises  at  Perth  Amboy.  The*  brick  is  of  superior  quality.  He 
supplies  clay  wherever  needed.  The  foreman  of  the  company  at  Catasauqua  is 
his  son,  Mr.  L.  H.  McHose,  who  was  born  in  Rittersville  in  1853,  was  educated 
at  Kutztown  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Another  son,  Mr. 
Monroe  M.  McHose,  is  also  a native  of  Rittersville  and  was  born  in  1851  and  was 
early  initiated  into  business  by  his  father.  Both  are  apt  and  progressive  young 
men,  the  latter  being  the  superintendent  at  Perth  Amboy.  Still  active  and 
ambitious,  Mr.  Samuel  McHose  is  the  President  of  our  Select  Council  and  was 
lately  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Sheriff,  receiving  a flattering  vote. 


CHAPTER  XXXYH. 

THE  OLD  AND  EELIABLE  HAEDWAEE  HOUSE  OF  M.  S.  YOUNG  & CO.,  THE  PIONEEK  IN  THE 
TEADE,  HISTOEY  OP  THE  HOUSE  AND  SKETCH  OF  THE  FIEM  - THE  BEICKYAED  OF  Mk. 
EDWIN  KICHLINE,  ITS  STEAM  POWEE  AND  IMPEOVED  CEUSHEE,  SKETCH  OF  THE  PEO- 
PEIETOE  — MESSRS.  WANNAMAKEE  & KUTZ,  MACHINISTS  — THE  LUMBEE  YAEDS  OF  MESSRS. 
C.  L.  & A.  S.  KECK— Mr.  WM.  BEEKEMEYEE’S  HOUSE  AND  OFFICE  FUENITUEE  EMPOEIUM. 


HO  IS  THERE  in  this  city,  county  or  valley,  but  has  heard  of  the  great 
hardware  house  of  M.  S.  Young  & Co.  ? There  are  few,  however,  who 
have  even  an  approximate  idea  of  its  marvelous  stock,  its  mammoth 
dimensions,  its  interesting  history.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  exten- 
sive hardware  houses  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  it  is  the  father  of  most  of  them. 
Situated  at  Harnilton  and  Eighth  streets,  and  extending  from  740  Hamilton 
street,  the  main  entrance,  back  110  feet  as  the  longer  line  of  the  letter  L to  where 
it  communicates,  by  means  of  a tunnel  underneath  and  a bridge  overhead,  with 
the  buildings,  11,  13  and  15  South  Eighth  street,  which  serve  as  iron  and  store 
houses,  60  by  66  feet,  its  five  great  floors  groan  with  everything  in  the  hardware 
line  that  was  ever  conceived  or  invented.  It  would  take  a volume  to  specify 
even  such  things  as  anvils,  vices,  cutlery,  nails,  horse-shoes,  mining  supplies, 
carriage  trimmings,  carriage  and  builders’  hardware,  oils,  varnishes,  glass,  paints, 
bent  woodwork  and  the  millions  of  other  articles  that  tell  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity,  industry  and  enterprise.  But  every  farmer,  builder  and  carriage- 
maker  in  the  valley  has  a better  idea  of  this  wonderful  storehouse  than  the  writer 
could  hope  to  impart.  The  house  had  a modest  beginning.  In  1843,  on  Hamil- 
ton street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  the  late  Stephen  Barber  *began  the 
hardware  business.  Later  on,  Mr.  Jos.  Young  joined  the  firm,  which  became 
Barber,&  Young.  The  next  addition  was  the  late  Mark  S.  Young,  and  in  1860, 
a week  before  Mr.  Barber’s  death,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  M.  S.  Young  & 
Co.  Prior  to  this  event  the  late  E.  B.  Young,  a sketch  of  whom  is  elsewhere 
given,  was  called  from  Belief onte  to  enter  the  store,  and  became  a member  of 
the  firm  and  continued  so  till  his  death  in  1879.  In  1860,  Mr.  Reuben  P. 
Steckel  became  a member  of  the  firm,  as  did  also,  somewhat  later,  his  brother 
the  late  Robert  Steckel.  In  1880,  M.  S.  Young  died  and  the  firm  has  since  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Joseph  Young,  the  Messrs.  Steckel  and  the  estate  of  E.  B.  Young. 
Also,  in  1880,  the  firm  having  completed  new  buildings,  erected  with  a view  to 
ihe  expedition  and  accommodation  of  the  growing  trade  of  the  house,  moved 
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into  the  present  quarters,  No.  740  Hamilton  street,  and  Nos.  11, 13  and  15  South 
Eighth  street. 

Mr.  Joseph  Young  was  bom  in  Hanover  township,  December  21,  1812.  He 
was  schooled  there,  spent  several  years  in  Bethlehem  and  came  to  Allentown, 
May  22,  1832.  Allentown  at  that  time  had  a population  of  about  2,800.  In 
early  life  Mr.  Young  became  a blacksmith  and  worked  at  that  trade  here  54  years 
ago.  Various  other  enterprises  claimed  his  attention  till  he  joined  the  firm  of 
Barber  & Young  in  1848.  He  was  always,  as  he  is  to-day,  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm.  A man  of  energy,  conservative  instincts  and  sterling  worth,  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  finds  him  still  in  the  harness,  an  honored  and  valued  citizen. 

Mr.  Beuben  P.  Steckel  was  born  on  the  farm,  near  Steckel’s  Bridge,  this 
county,  January  22,  1837.  The  little  school  house  of  the  neighborhood  and  the 
Allentown  Academy  furnished  him  his  education.  He  then  became  a clerk  in 
the  store  of  Barber,  Young  & Co.,  about  the  same  time  that  the  late  M.  S.  Young 
entered  the  firm.  Mr.  Steckel  has  been  for  many  years  the  manager  and  active 
spirit  of  the  house  whose  numerous  cares  affect  his  calm  disposition  as  lightly  as 
the  sun  of  an  Autumn  day.  A business  man  of  life-long  training,  he  is  at  all 
times  conversant  with  and  master  of  every  detail  of  the  transactions  of  the  house. 

The  late  INIr.  Bobert  Steckel  was  born  at  Kreidersville,  Northampton  county, 
September  13,  1823;  was  educated  at  the  village  school  and  the  Allentown 
Academy ; subsequently  farmed ; but  that  occupation  failing  to  give  scope  to  his 
activity,  he  resorted  to  mercantile  life.  In  1880,  he  became  a member  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  Steckel  served  two  terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  in  1873  and  1874.  He  was  one  of  our  most  enterprising  and  respected 
business  men  and  his  death,  August  30,  1886,  was  a serious  loss  to  the  business 
communit}^ 

Composed  of  sturdy  stock,  the  firm  of  M.  S.  Young  & Co.  has  deservedly 
led  the  trade  in  the  valley.  Manufacturers’  agents  and  wholesale  as  well  as  retail 
dealers  in  everything  pertaining  to  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  there  is  nothing 
which  you  need,  irom  Wilhelm  & Co.’s  Boyal  Paint  up  and  down  through  all  the 
gi’adations  of  their  line,  to  Buckthorn  fences,  Warner  wheels,  wagon  skeins,  Buf- 
falo blowers,  etc.,  but  can  be  had  at  their  hardware  house,  740  Hamilton  street. 


Banking  among  the  first  in  this  section  of  the  State,  the  brickyards  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Kichline  are  a curiosity  in  themselves.  After  you  cross  the  old-fashioned 
bridge  over  the  Little  Lehigh  at  the  foot  of  Lehigh  street,  you  pursue  the  wind- 
ing road  up  past  the  toll-gate  and  then  the  ranges  of  shedding  covering  piles  of 
brick,  the  two  great  kilns,  the  hissing  machinery  and  the  busy  men  all  unite  in 
telling  you  that  you  have  reached  Kichline’s  brickyards.  Supplied  with  every 
modern  convenience^  the  yards  are  conducted  on  a model  plan.  The  superior 
quality  of  the  clay,  too,  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  demand  for  Kichline 
brick.  On  the  occasion  of  the  writer’s  visit  Mr.  Kichline  was  found  about  as 
busy  as  he  could  be.  The  inter^dew  was  short,  for  Mr.  K.  is  a man  of  few  words, 
evidently  believing  the  commercial  aphorism  that  “ time  is  money.”  But  few 
words,  however,  were  necessary  as  the  character  and  extent  of  the  industry 
speak  loudly  in  their  own  behalf.  Occupying  fifteen  acres  of  what  is  generally 
conceded  to  rank  among  the  best  brick  clay  sections  of  the  valley,  the  Kichline 
yards  could  hardly  be  more  eligibly  situated.  The  supply  seems  to  be  exhaust- 
less as  the  inroads  of  nearly  20  years’  successful  operation  of  the  works  justifies 
the  belief  that  it  will  outlast  the  century.  Establishing  himself  in  the  business 
over  17  years  ago,  Mr.  Kichline  has  kept  pace  Avith  every  improvement  in  the 
line  of  his  trade.  His  is  the  only  yard  in  Allentown  Avhere  brick  is  fashioned  by 
steam.  A forty  horse  power  Portland  engine  is  the  motor,  35  men  supply  the 
manual  force  and  eight  horses  and  carts  carry*  the  clay  from  the  pit  to  the  new 
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improved  steam  crusher  recently  erected.  This  latter  evidence  of  enterprise  is 
well  worthy  a visit.  Increasing  demand  for  Kichline  brick  demanded  its  intro- 
duction, thereby  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  yard  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
35,000  brick  a day  ! “ Where  are  all  these  brick  used  ?”  was  asked.  “ Almost 

everywhere,  in  Allentown,  the  valley  and  the  coal  regions,”  was  the  answer.  No 
wonder  such  means  as  steam  crushers  and  moulders  were  needed  to  increase  tha 
capacity  of  the  Kichline  yards.  Every  builder  knows  full  well  and  every  man 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a house  or  of  a place  of  business  should  be  in- 
formed, that  the  stability,  wear  and  appearance  of  such  structure  depends  nearly 
altogether  upon  the  brick  of  which  they  are  composed.  Even  if  speculation  is 
your  object  in  building,  the  using  of  superior  brick  is  of  primary  consequence. 
Everybody  knows  that  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  clay,  and  where,  as  in  the 
Kichline  yards,  such  a happy  combination  as  superior  clay,  steam  moulding  and 
an  unequalled  crusher  and  experienced  hands,  such  a brickyard  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  a growing  city  like  Allento’wn. 

The  career  of  Edwin  Kichline  is  that  of  the.  average  man  of  industry  and 
enterprise.  He  was  born  in  Allentown,  August  19,  1841,  and  his  laborious  life 
has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business  he  has  carried  to  such  a successful 
point.  His  brick  is  everywhere  his  best  recommendation.  A tireless  worker  he  is 
the  first  at  his  yards  and  the  last  to  leave.  Conscientious,  upright  and  just  in  his 
dealings,  there  is  no  man  standing  higher  in  business  Allentown  than  honest 
Edwin  Kichline.  May  he  and  his  brickyards  long  continue  pleasant  features  of 
our  industrial  life. 


They  aee  enterprising  and  energetic  and  both  are  experienced  machinists. 
The  firm  of  Wannamaker  & Kutz  is  meant,  of  course.  It  was  formed  July  21, 
1886,  and  the  well-supplied  steam  power  shops  on  North  Eighth  street,  near 
Hamilton,  tell  well  of  their  industry  and  capacity  for  doing  excellent  work.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Wannamaker  was  born  in  Allentown,  September  1,  1853 ; was  schooled 
here ; learned  the  business  for  three  years  with  Geo.  L.  Knauss  & Co. ; then  it 
became  Wannamaker  & Heiny  for  seven  months ; then  Mr.  W.  became  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Knauss,  Grammes  & Co.,  which  continued  for  over  two  years. 
Mr.  Wannamaker  started  for  himself,  February  21,  1886,  and  continued  alone 
till  Wannamaker  & Kutz  embarked  on  a prosperous  career.  Mr.  A.  E.  Kutz  was 
bom  in  Berks  county,  October  30,  1849 ; learned  part  of  his  business  there  and 
the  rest  here  after  his  arrival  in  1870;  was  engaged  in  the  organ  and  sewing- 
machine  business — selling  and  repairing — and  is  a finished  mechanic.  • General 
machinists  and  repairers  of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  there  is  no  more  reliable 
place  in  Allentown  to  have  your  work  done  than  at  17  North  Eighth  street.  The 
shops  are  supplied  with  all  the  latest  machinery,  driven  by  steam,  and  as  con- 
scientious, reliable  and  expert  machinists  we  have  none  superior  to  Wannamaker 
& Kutz.  Don’t  forget  the  number — 17  North  Eighth  street. 

Among  the  business  enterprises  of  note  in  East  Allentown,  the  acres  of  lum- 
ber yard  conducted  by  Messrs'.  C.  L.  & A.  S.  Keck  stand  conspicuous.  The 
place  is  a wilderness  of  lumber  tribute  drawn  from  every  forest  on  the  continent. 
Lumber  of  every  shade,  grade  and  quality — the  plebianism  and  aristocracy  of 
lumber — lumber  from  the  proletarian  as  well  as  from  the  blue-blooded  families 
of  the  woods — lumber  for  hovel  and  palace,  for  the  ash-cart  and  the  phaeton — 
lumber  in  conventions,  mass-meetings,  congresses,  in  wilderness  of  profusion  and 
variety.  There  is  no  other  way  of  describing  these  lumber  yards.  In  fact,  to 
even  outline  description  would  be  to  fill  this  volume.  You  are  already  familiar 
with  the  extent  and  variety,  the  reasonable  terms,  the  courteous  treatment  that 
the  fair  reputation  of  the  firm  of  C.  L.  & A.  S.  Keck  has  too  firmly  established 
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to  be  shaken.  Cross  over  the  Hamilton  street  bridge  and  when  you  gain  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lehigh,  you  are  at  the  L.  & S.  Depot,  and  the  Messrs. 
Kecks’  yards  at  the  same  time. 

The  house  and  office  furniture  establishment  of  Mr.  William  Berkemeyer^ 
821  Hamilton  street,  stands  deservedly  high  as  the  most  reliable  in  the  retail 
line  in  Allentown.  It  is  an  old  house  that  worked  its  way  to  the  front  through 
sheer  merit.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  city  where  you  can  furnish  your 
home  or  office  more  artistically  and  at  less  expense  than  at  Wm.  Berkemeyer’s. 
That  this  fact  is  appreciated  by  the  public  is  evidenced  by  the  extensive  trade 
that  keeps  the  four  floors  of  the  large  building,  70  by  110  feet,  constantly  alive 
with  cabinet-makers,  active  and  eager  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  line  of  household  or  office  furniture  of  the  best  material 
and  make,  but  can  be  had  at  821  Hamilton  street.  Mr.  Berkemeyer  was  bom  in 
Heidelberg  township,  September  7,  1832;  came  to  Allentown  in  1854,  and  em- 
barked in  the  furniture  business  in  1870.  His  trade  extends  throughout  this 
and  neighboring  counties.  May  it  continue  to  spread  till  it  reaches  every  county 
in  the  State. 


CHADTEK  XXXVHI. 

THE  MUSIC  WAREROOM  OP  Mr.  E.  S MILLER,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  SKETCH  OP  Mr.  MILLER  — 
Mr.  ALFRED  H.  BOAS’  RELIABLE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  STORE  — THE  NEW  CORNER  STORE  OP 
Messrs.  KRAMER  & CO.,  ITS  ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND  MYRIAD  DRY  GOODS  STOCK  — THE  GEM 
MEAT  MARKET  OF  Mr.  HARRY  M.  GANGEWER  — MR.  HENRY  DREIFOOS  AND  HIS  GROWING 
SHIRT  FACTORY. 

aH,  WE  have  a music  store  of  which  the  whole  Lehigh  Valley  is  proud.  It 
is  an  aU-around,  every-day-in-the-week  music  store,  crammed  with  music 
t and  musical  instmments  throughout  its  wide  and  deep  expanse.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  the  people  of  the  county  that  reference  is  made  to  that 
born  music-caterer,  Mr.  E.  S.  Miller,  of  815  Hamilton  street.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  relating  to  music  but  is  there  in  generous  and  varied  profusion.  If  there 
is  any  music  in  your  soul  it  will  ooze  out  at  sight  of  that  exhibition  of  organs, 
pianos,  brass  band  instruments,  accordeons,  guitars,  banjos,  violins,  flutes,  clari- 
onets, piccolos,  mouth  harmonicas,  etc.  There  is  no  excuse  for  “ dying  with  all 
your  music  in  you  ” when  you  can  buy  the  popular  Miller  organ,  the  sweet-toned 
Estey,  or  any  other  in  the  market,  at  Miller’s,  from  $45  upwards  ; the  Steinw^ay, 
Decker  Bros.,  Hallet  & Davis,  Behr  & Bros.  & Co.  opera  pianos — grand,  square  or 
upright — from  $175  upwards  at  Miller’s  cheap  and  peerless  music  warerooms. 
Music  roUs  and  folios,  organ  stools,  piano  covers,  etc.,  equally  abound  and  at  the 
most  reasonable  prices.  No  less  than  sixty  pianos  have  been  sold  by  Mr.  Miller 
during  last  summer ; an  equal  number  of  the  “New  Home”  famous  sewing 
machines  have  been  sold  by  this  expert  and  enterprising  music  dealer.  Mr. 
Eugene  S.  Miller  was  born  in  Emaus,  December  31,  1851 ; attended  the  Emaus 
schools  and  graduated  from  the  Kutztown  Normal  School  in  the  class  of  1874 ; 
taught  school  for  nine  terms,  one  term  being  in  the  First  Ward  secondary  of 
AUentow'n ; clerked  at  Vera  Cruz  two  years,  selling  organs  the  while ; then  taught 
school  again  two  years,  also  selling  organs  meanwhile.  But  his  organ  business 
asserting  the  mastery,  Mr.  Miller  opened  an  organ  store  in  Emaus  in  the  fall  of 
1882 , moved  to  Allentown  in  the  fall  of  1884  and  opened  on  North  Seventh 
street,  but  the  quarters  growing  too  narrow  for  his  extending  trade  he  moved  in 
the  spring  of  1886  to  the  commodious  warerooms  No.  815  Hamilton  street,  wLere 
prosperity  and  ever  widening  trade  have  been  rew’arding  the  integilty,  honesty 
and  fairness  of  dealing  of  E.  S.  Miller  ever  since.  Indeed,  it  is  a musical  store- 
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house,  an  all-the-year  round  exhibition  of  everything  in  the  music  line.  Whether 
you  wish  to  prepare  yourself  to  join  a band,  learn  to  scratch  the  cat-gut,  or  sing 
a song  in  company  or  for  your  own  amusement.  Miller’s  music  store  is  just  the 
place  to  supply  your  wants.  The  miscellaneous  assortment  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  stock  at  bottom  figures  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Miller’s  is  astonishing. 

“Where  is  the  best  place  to  buy  shoes  in  Allentown?”  is  often  asked  by 
strangers.  Nobody  but  a stranger  would  think  of  propounding  such  a question, 
because  everybody  at  all  acquainted  with  the  city  knows  very  well  that  Mr.  A.  H. 
Boas’  establishment,  at  No.  633  Hamilton  street,  is  among  the  recognized  boot 
and  shoe  headquarters  of  Allentown.  It  is  such  a wilderness  of  light  and  heavy, 
fancy  and  sombre  footgear  for  farm,  street  or  parlor,  that  you  are  tempted  to  be 
grateful,  not  only  for  the  invention  of  feet,  but  also  for  the  discovery  of  hides. 
It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  whether  you  make  your  fortune  delving  in  an 
ore  mine,  toiling  on  the  farm  or  at  lighter  but  more  worrying  employment  in 
town,  Mr.  Boas  will  sell  you  boots,  shoes,  rubbers,  slippers,  etc.,  probably  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  other  house  in  the  valley.  He  is  a born  boot  and  shoe  man 
and  the  convention  of  boots  and  shoes  at  633  Hamilton  street  is  large  enough 
to  supply  every  belle  and  beau,  every  matron  and  maid,  every  old  man  and  youth 
from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  Delaware.  His  well-knowm  reasonable  prices  are  not 
the  least  of  the  attractions  of  his  place.  It  is  proper  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  AKred 
H.  Boas  was  born  in  Allentown  March  13,  1851 ; went  to’ the  Third  Ward  school 
and  subsequently  attended  school  at  Amherst,  Mass.  Upon  his  return  he  entered 
the  house  of  which  his  uncle  is  the  head,  the  firm  of  H.  Leh  & Co.,  where  he 
remained  seventeen  years,  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  business.  In  the  summer  of  1882  he  embarked  in  business 
for  himself  in  his  present  location  and  has  met  with  that  success  w^hich  his  gTOw- 
ing  trade  has  brought  and  which  a man  of  his  calibre  never  fails  to  achieve. 
Polite,  enterprising  and  generous  in  disposition,  there  are  few  young  men  more 
popular  or  few  standing  higher  as  to  integrity  and  honest  dealing  then  Alfred  H. 
Boas.  A very  pleasant  feature  of  his  house  is  that  you  can  ahvays  rely  on  polite 
attention  and  feel  assured  that  every  article  offered  you  can  be  relied  upon.  You 
, will  hear  no  misrepresentations.  In  this  respect  as  in  others  Mr.  Boas’  store  is 
a credit  to  Allentown,  and  Allentown  knows  it  well.  , 


It  is  weU  known  that  every  lady  who  aspires  to  be  stylish,  or  even  appear 
decently,  never  fails  to  make  a note  of  the  attractions  daily  presented  at  the  New 
Comer  Store,  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Sixth  streets.  It  is  the  only  dry  goods 
and  notion  house  in  Allentown  that  is  just  70  years  old,  about  the  same  age  as 
the  name  “ Allentown.”  In  the  matter  of  proper  age,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
it  is  notable  that  the  standard  old  house  of  Messrs.  Kramer  & Co.  alw-ays  strives 
to  please. 

“ How  old  is  this  store,  Mr.  Kramer  ?”  “ Well,  I traced  the  title  back  to 

Adam  and  Eve  and  found  they  conveyed  it  to  Cain  and  it  then  descended  through 
his  children  for  ages.  Oh,  the  title  is  old  enough.  It  was  one  of  the  first  pieces 
of  real  estate  that  was  in  Allentown  and  was  here  before  the  town  was  thought 
of  being  built  at  all.” 

It  is  apparent,  however,  from  its- well  stocked  shelves,  counters  and  floors 
that  the  array  of  dazzling  things  for  woman’s  wear  doesn’t  share  the  antiquity  of 
the  venerable  place.  As  well  as  being  about  the  cheapest,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  varied  of  dry  goods  houses.  You  would  get  a headache  trying  to  think  of 
the  dainty  things  from  silks  and  satins  to  blankets  and  notions  that  aren’t 
there.  It  has  memories  clustering  about  it  that  hover  around  every  fireside  in 
Lehigh  and  the  valley.  Before  most  of  us  were  born  that  gTand  old  house  had 
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been  supplying  the  women  folks  of  this  and  neighboring  counties  with  the  attrac- 
tive garments  that  made  them  look  sweet  in  the  eyes  of  our  grandfathers. 
Ki’amer  & Co.  are  different  from  other  dry  goods  houses.  They  don’t  keep  a 
stock  piled  on  their  shelves  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  like  some  other  stores. 
Instead,  whenever  Kramer  & Co.  decided  to  re-stock  their  place  with  the  latest 
novelties,  they  sell  the  old  stock  at  a sacrifice.  They  are  sacrificing  goods  now. 
That’s  why  you  can  buy  anything  in  the  dry  goods  line  whether  for  personal 
■wear,  for  bedroom  warmth,  or  for  ornament,  generally  at  bottom  prices.  Take 
a look  at  this  store  and  if  it  isn’t  the  best  supplied  dry  goods  emporium  in  the 
valley  never  speak  another  word  to  us.  It  is  the  Forepaugh  aggregation  of  dry^ 
goods  and  a more  courteous  band  of  clerks  or  a wittier  senior  member  you 
wouldn’t  find  in  a day’s  walk. 


By  all  odds  the  daisiest  meat  market  in  Allentown  is  to  be  found  at  No.  534 
Walnut  street,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  neighborhoods  in  the 
city.  That  market  is  a whole  circus,  menagerie  and  side  show  of  every  imagi- 
nable article  in  the  meat  line.  Enjoying  the  cream  of  the  trade  in  the  Second 
Ward,  its  accommodating  young  proprietor,  Mr.  H.  M.  Gangewer,  is  the  soul  of 
solicitude  to  meet  every  want  of  his  customers  and  cater  satisfactorily  to  their 
varied  tastes.  The  youngest  butcher  in  business  in  Allentown,  he  has  built  up 
the  selectest  business  because  his  place  is  daily  stocked  with  the  latest  dainties 
as  well  as  substantials  of  life.  His  huge  refrigerator  is  filled  with  North  Polo 
temperature,  and  even  his  slaughter  house  on  Lawrence  street  comes  as  near  the 
pink  of  neatness  as  a slaughter  house  can  well  come.  Looking  at  his  chops  makes 
you  lastingly  grateful  that  eating  was  invented,  eyeing  his  sausages  makes  you 
gM  you  have  stomach,  viewing  his  hams  thrills  you  with  gratitude  that  the 
Lehigh  hog  still  lives.  Those  juicy  steaks  temptingly  displayed  at  the  Gangewer 
rnarket  inspire  you  with  regret  that  life  is  so  short.  In  fancy  you  can  hear  their 
sizzing  keeping  time  with  the  music  of  the  kettle  singing  songs  of  family  glee  on 
the  morning  stove.  In  imagination  you  hear  the  purring  of  happiness  in  every 
domestic  circle  in  the  Second  Ward.  In  that  ward  this  model  meat  market  has 
broken  the  back  of  dyspepsia  and  made  health  a drug.  Note  how  sleek  and  fat 
the  Second  Warders  are.  The  enterprising  young  proprietor,  Mr.  Harry  M. 
Gangewer,  was  born  in  Allentown,  September  10, 1862,  attended  the  Fourth  Ward 
school  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  attacked  the  butcher  business  in  the  shop  of 
Deifer  & Bro.,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  October  1,  1883,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  his  brothers  and  possessing  plenty  of  energy  started  for 
himself  May  13,  1886.  Success  and  he  have  been  companions  ever  since,  be- 
cause for  accommodating  spirit,  reasonable  prices,  excellence  of  meats  and  gen- 
eral integrity,  Allentown  has  no  more  commendable  young  business  man  thau 
Harry  M.  Gangewer. 

Mr.  Henry  Dreifoos,  as  probably  everybody  knows,  is  one  of  the  standard 
institutions  of  Allentown.  Not  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact  is  to  have  lived 
in  this  city  during  the  past  few  years  to  little  purpose.  Mr.  Henry  Dreifoos,  the 
active,  the  progressive,  the  thoroughly  aggressive,  has  carved  his  name  so  deeply 
on  the  tablets  of  Allentown  history,  that  he  who  would  attempt  to  efface  it  would 
undertake  a herculean  task.  It  is  just  and  proper  to  tell  you  that  this  king  of 
sliirt  manufacturers  was  bom  at  Albersweiler,  near  Landau,  Bhenish  Bavaria,, 
August  14, 1847  ; that  his  native  heath  bathed  him  in  its  educational  influences ; 
that  he  enriched  this  republic  by  adding  himself  to  it  July  4,  1865  ; that  he  ex- 
changed New  York  for  AUentown  April  1,  1868 ; that  the  notion  business  claimed 
him  here  for  a while ; that  peddling  among  the  farmers  and  representing  the 
Beading  cloth  factory  for  a year  on  the  road  absorbed  his  energies ; that  he 
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opened  a lioop  skirt  factory  in  this  city  in  1868  and  conducted  it  for  seven  years  ; 
that  he  salooned  a while  to  vary  the  monotony  of  life  ; and  that  he  now  conducts, 
at  804  Hamilton  street,  the  best,  finest  and  most  reliable  shirt  factory  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles.  Mr.  Dreifoos  employs  thirty  hands  and  his  products  are 
just  as  reliable  as  he  himself  is  primed  with  activity,  enterprise  and  that  sturdy 
self-assertion  that  contribute  to  his  popularity  wherever  fortune  casts  him. 


CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

THE  TANNERY  IN  EAST  ALLENTOWN  OF  MESSRS.  MOSSER,  KECK  & CO.,  UNION  SOLE  LEATHER 
ITS  STANDARD  MANUFACTURE,  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE,  OF  THE  SEVERAL  BRANCHES, 
DISTRIBUTING  HOUSES,  &C.,  &C.— THE  GREAT  BRICK  YARDS  OF  MESSRS.  JOHN  NONNEMACHER 
& BROS.  AND  SKETCHES  OF  THE  FIRM— Mr.  JACOB  D.  BURGER,  THE  COLLECTING  AGENT, 
CONVEYANCER,  &C. 

a EARLY  every  industry  founded  in  Allentown  has  met  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. The  secret  might  possibly  be  discovered  to  lie  in  the  climate ; but 
the  more  plausible  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  adaptibility  of  the 
city’s  location  to  manufacturing  enterprises,  our  proximity  to  the  great 
centres  of  consumption,  transportation  facilities,  contiguity  to  the  great  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  untiring  industry  and  progressive  spirit  of  our  people. 
Did  Allentown  excel  in  any  particular  industrial  &ld  there  would  be  little  at 
which  to  marvel,  but  the  genius  of  progress  and  success  seems  to  spread  her 
mantle  over  every  activity  within  our  borders.  In  no  line  of  industry  is  this 
more  manifest  than  the  one  of  which  this  chapter  treats.  Should  you  ask  us  we 
should  tell  you  that  the  great  Allentown  tannery  of  Messrs.  Mosser,  Keck  & Co. 
is  a triumphantly  conspicuous  instance  of  an  Allentown  enterprise  that  has  borne 
its  name  to  every  corner  of  the  country.  “ No  pent-up  Utica”  confines  the  scope 
of  its  trade  and  usefulness.  Established  in  1859,  its  history  is  emphatically  the 
history  of  tanning  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Its  location  in  East  Allentown, 
near  where  the  Hamilton  street  bridge  crosses  the  Lehigh  River,  and  contiguous 
to  the  depot  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  division  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad,  a more  advantageous  site  for  an  extensive  tannery  could  certainly  not 
have  been  selected.  The  Lehigh  Canal  passes  within  a few  feet  of  the  buildings. 
No  less  than  four  acres  of  ground  are  devoted  to  its  accommodation,  covered 
with  buildings,  shedding,  ricks  of  oak  and  hemlock  bark  and  the  numerous  other 
needful  adjuncts  of  a deservedly  prosperous  industry. 

The  operations  of  the  tannery  were  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Mos- 
ser, Keck  & Co.  from  1859  till  1875,  when  it  was  changed  to  Mosser  & Keck,  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  special  partner,  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Saeger.  The  present  firm 
name,  Mosser,  Keck  & Co.,  was  resumed  when  the  sons  of  the  firm  were  added 
to  the  house.  As  it  was  then  constituted  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The 
growth  of  this  industry  from  a comparatively  modest  beginning  to  its  present 
gigantic  proportions  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  leather  manufactured  at 
this  peerless  tannery.  Confining  itself  to  the  tanning  of  Union  Sole  Leather, 
the  reputation  and  trade  of  this  tannery  have  kept  regular  pace  from  the  start 
tiU  now  it  has  no  formidable  competitor  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  largest 
tannery  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  its  resources,  facilities  and  superiority  of  produc- 
tion excel  even  its  magnitude.  The  main  building  is  nearly  370  feet  long  by 
nearly  50  feet  in  depth.  Two  extensive  wings  to  the  main  structure  are  about 
50  by  50  feet.  And,  indeed,  as  in  every  growing  industry,  dimensions  are  seldom 
stationary  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  them  emphasis.  The  latest 
mechanical  appliances  abound  throughout  the  buildings.  Three  great  boilers 
feed  the  eighty-horse  power  steam  engine  which  supplies  the  motive  power. 
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Union  Sole  Leather,  to  the  manufacture  of  which  the  small  army  of  men  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Mosser,  Keck  & Co.  devote  their  energies,  consume  in  the 
• process  of  tanning  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  oak  and  about  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  hemlock  bark,  which  is  considered  the  best  possible  combination  for 
^ the  purpose.  The  number  of  hides  annually  tanned  by  this  firm  approaches 
f 50,000,  while  the  tons  of  bark  annually  consumed  it  would  be  difficult  to  approx- 
I ■ imate.  A visit  to  this  stable  and  standard  tannery  mU  alone  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  those  most  .hkely  to  be  interested  by  these  pages. 

And  yet  the  tannery  at  East  Allentown  is  not  the  only  one  belonging  to  the 
enterprise.  At  Williamsport,  this  State,  is  the  largest  one  in  that  section  and 
operated  by  J.  K.  Mosser  & Co.  In  extent,  equipment  and  capacity  it  is  a worthy 
sister  of  the  East  Allento^vn  industry.  Indeed,  its  capacity  is  beheved  to  exceed 
that  of  the  tannery  located  here.  The  hides  annually  tanned  is  numerically  larger, 
possibly,  than  those  produced  by  the  home  tannery.  It  leads  in  that  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  leather  manufactured  at  Williamsport  is  just  the  same  as 
that  made  at  East  Allentown.  It  annually  tans  and  sends  to  market  over  fifty 
thousand  hides,  and  uses  a corresponding  amount  of  bark.  As  distributing 
points  and  to  accommodate  the  trade,  warehouses  have  long  been  established  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  from  which  the  general  leather  trade  is  supplied.  For 
purposes  of  business  convenience  the  several  houses  have  adopted  different  firm 
titles.  While  the  East  Allentown  tannery  is  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
Mosser,  Keck  & Co.,  the  one  in  Williamsport  is  under  the  title  of  J.  K.  Mosser 
& Co.  The  firm  also  operates  other  tanneries,  a conspicuously  extensive  one  of 
them  being  located  at  Tyrone,  Pa.  The  business  of  the  warehouses  in  New  York 
' and  Boston  are  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Keck,  Mosser  & Co. 

As  has  been  said,  the  difficulty  surrounding  an  adequate  description  of  these 
thriving  industries  has  been  increased  by  the  necessarily  narrow  scope  of  this 
work.  Whatever  is  missing,  however,  the  reader’s  imagination  will  be  able  to 
supply  from  the  foregoing.  And  if  the  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  not  too 
great  he  may  almost  fancy  how  the  herds  throughout  Pennsylvania  must  omi- 
nously paw  the  earth  w^hen  they  hear  of  the  East  Allentown  Tannery.  To  let 
fancy  run  further  riot,  his  mind’s  eye  can  almost  discern  the  oak  and  the  hem- 
lock wildly  tossing  their  arms  when  they  think  of  the  bark  that  such  industries 
devour.  It  will  require  neither  imagination  nor  fancy,  however,  to  enable  all 
Allentovm  and  Pennsylvania  to  know  that  the  great  tanneries  of  Messrs.  Mosser, 
Keck  & Co.  are  standard  institutions  of  which  we  are  all  justly  proud. 

Furthermore,  let  it  be  said  that  aU  the  members  of  the  house  are  Lehigh  coun- 
tians  by  birth.  Mr.  James  K.  Mosser,  head  of  the  firm,  attends  chiefiy  to  the 
Allentown  branch  of  the  industry  and  is  conspicuously  identified  with  most  of 
the  city’s  progressive  movements.  Mr.  Thomas  Keck  has  charge  of  the  New 
York  house  and  resides  at  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  George  K.  Mosser,  in  active  charge 
of  the  works  here  in  Allentown,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Mosser,  of  the  Williamsport  tan- 
nery, and  Mr.  Jacob  Mosser,  of  the  Boston  warehouse,  are  all  three  the  sons  of 
Mr.  James  K.  Mosser.  The  Chicago  branch  house,  from  which  most  of  the 
hides  are  shipped,  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Geo.  Keck,  who  resides  in  that  city.  All 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  their  business. 

The  fact  that  the  Union  Sole  Leather  was  awarded  medals  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position and  the  Centennial  Exhibition  speaks  for  itseK.  To  say  more  would 
doubtless  be  as  offensive  to  the  gentlemen  named  as  it  would  be  utterly  super- 
erogatory to  our  readers. 

“ How  DO  you  account  for  the  marked  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
in  this  city  ?”  was  recently  asked  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  “ WeU,”  he 
replied,  “ I find  an  explanation  for  it  in  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  clay  in 
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certain  suburban  sections  of  Allentown  to  the  making  of  brick.  To  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  clay  might  assuredly  be  added  the  mechanical  and  financial  resources 
to  work  it  into  adamantine  brick.  The  additions  must  remind  everybody  of  the 
new  and  extensive  yards  of  Messrs.  John  Nonnemacher  & Bros.,  at  Twelfth  and 
Liberty  streets.  A few  words  will  give  the  reader’s  mind  an  idea  of  this  mam- 
moth brick  yard.  To  begin — fourteen  acres,  specially  selected  for  excellence  of 
brick  clay,  a newly  improved  Panfield  Crusher,  driven  by  a Barber  engine  of 
24-horse  power,  ten  moulders  and  as  many  drying  yards,  ten  horses  and  carts, 
and  over  50  men,  enable  the  Nonnemacher  yards  to  turn  out  560  brick  every  five 
minutes,  or  nearly  7000  every  hour,  thus  giving  them  the  enormous  capacity  of 
nearly  40,000  brick  a day  ! Over  1200  feet  of  shedding  surrounding  the  works 
accommodate  the  brick  when  the  brick-forming  hours  are  past  and  the  great 
machinery  comes  to  a stand  still.  The  immense  kilns  have  a swallowing  and 
burning  capacity  of  from  190,000  to  200,000  brick  each.  As  fast  as  ready,  trains 
bear  the  peerless  Nonnemacher  brick  to  every  point  in  this  and  contiguous 
States.  A word  about  the  famous  crusher,  the  first  introduced  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  It  was  built  by  Panfield  & Co.,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  and  its 
use  has  been  confined  to  the  west  till  the  Messrs.  Nonnemacher  recently  intro- 
duced it  East.  All  superior  stiff,  tough,  lowland  cla}^  is  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  stones,  generally  fatal  in.  brick  to  strength  and  durability.  The  Panfield 
Crusher  grinds  the  smaller  stones  into  powder,  while  a separator  connected  with 
it  casts  the  larger  ones  aside  as  rejected  material.  The  clay  is  ground  between 
two  rollers  as  fine  as  flour,  passed  over  an  endless  elevator  and  dumped  into  the 
pits  to  be  moistened,  mixed,  tempered  and  moulded.  As  fast  as  two  stalwart  men 
can  shovel  clay  down  into  the  box  this  §team-driven  crusher  can  grind  it.  Every- 
thing about  the  yards  is  gigantic  from  the  1080  feet  of  frontage  on  Liberty  street 
to  the  ten-arched  enormous  kilns.  The  oldest  brick-making  family  in  the  valley, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietors  was  long  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
firm  of  Egge,  Nonnemacher  & Worman  w'ere  the  brickmakers  of  Allentown  over 
half  a century  ago.  To  the  business  succeeded  Mr.  John  Nonnemacher,  father 
of  the  present  proprietors.  He  retired  in  1861,  leaving  his  sons  his  successors. 
Mr.  Nonnemacher  was  born  in  Allentown  March  22,  1818,  and  is  still  living  in 
retirement,  an  honored  citizen.  Of  the  present  firm,  Mr.  John  Nonnemacher,  Jr., 
was  born  in  this  city  March  4,  1844,  has  passed  all  his  years  here  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  city.  Messrs.  Lewis  M.  and  Moulton  Nonnemacher  are 
also  natives  of  Allentown  and  brickmen  by  natural  inheritance.  The  wealthiest 
of  our  brick-making  firms,  John  Nonnemacher  & Bros,  are  leaders  in  the  trade. 
Experience,  reputation  and  financial  solidity  unite  in  placing  this  enterprising 
firm  of  young  men  in  the  front  rank  of  business  Allentown. 

It  is  ceetainly  no  harm  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Jacob  D.  Burger  was  ushered 
into  this  world  here  in  Allentown  September  25,  1849.  He  was  all  the  same. 
When  the  Allentown  schools  were  through  with  him  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
old.  Many  occupations  of  varied  character  claimed  the  balance  of  his  youth, 
the  last  being  the  mastering  of  the  coachmaking  art.  His  sun  was  just  gilding 
the  horizon  of  his  manhood  when  the  sewing  machine,  looking  glass  and  clock 
business  temptingly  travelled  his  way  and  he  travelled  with  them  around  the 
county,  benefitting  his  country  and  his  kind  by  disposing  of  them  down  around 
the  neighborhood  of  cost.  When  1875  began  to  touch  up  the  hill- tops  of  his 
young  life,  it  beheld  Mr.  Burger  beginning  to  toil  up  the  hill  of  fame  and  fortune 
as  a general  collecting  agent.  ' The  year  1878  congratulated  him  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Kauffman  & Reninger,  630  Hamilton  street,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
smilingly  keeping  company  with  prosperity  and  good  nature,  as  a conveyancer, 
notary  public  and  general  collecting  agent — and  a solid  rock  of  reliability  that 
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neither  cyclones,  earthquakes  nor  panics  can  ever  hope  to  shake.  Ah,  it  would 
surely  never  do  to  wound  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Burger  by  saying  another  word. 
The  breath  of  the  sirocco  to  the  Gardens  of  Temen  was  never  more  deadly  than 
fulsome  adulation  to  a man  who  is  weighted  with  extra  modesty.  While  we 
have  such  a one  let  us  jealously  guard  his  supersensitive  nature  from  even  the 
semblance  of  flattery. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  DRUG  STORE  IN  ALLENTOWN,  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
MESSKS.  PETERS  & SmTH,  DANDELION  BITTERS,  &C.— THE  STANDARD  SANITARY  PLUMBING 
HOUSE,  &C.,  OF  MESSRS.  EVANS  & SEAGREAVES,  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  WORKS— Mr.  E.  D.  BRADER. 
THE  CIGARMAKER,  AND  HIS  PRODUCTS. 

*HE  fact  is  probably  unquestioned  that  the  recently  refltted  and  restocked 
drug  store  of  Messrs.  Peters  & Smith,  at  No.  639  Hamilton  street,  Allen- 
town, is  the  leading  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Lehigh  Yalley.  Na 
seeming  extravagance  of  language  could  do  full  justice  to  its  present  ap- 
pearance. It  is  the  model  pharmacy  headquarters  in  this  city,  and  quantity, 
quality  and  constituency  are  all  fully  in  keeping  with  one  another. 

Young  in  years,  but  old  in  experience,  Peters  & Smith  form  an  admirable 
combination.  Practical  pharmacists,  thoroughly  skilled  in  every  department  of 
their-  specialty,  they  are  also  sufficiently  actuated  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  as 
to  keep  abreast  in  all  that  materially  contributes  to  the  convenience  of  the  public 
and  that  ministers  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Their  drug  store,  aesthetically  con- 
sidered, lacks  nothing  to  render  it  attractive  throughout.  The  recent  changes 
the  building  has  undergone  have  completely  revolutionized  its  interior  appear- 
ance. New  shelving,  counters  and  flooring  lend  it  features  not  elsewhere  to  be 
met  with  in  the  valley.  While  the  internal  improvements  are  chiefly  of  yellow 
pine,  the  handsome  front  is  of  hard  maple.  The  painter  has  lent  his  art  to  em- 
bellish the  place,  too,  and  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  office  in  the 
rear  is  capacious  and  both  finished  and  furnished  in  a style  befitting  the  sur- 
roundings. The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  wholesale  department  and  the 
laboratory.  Even  the  deep,  capacious  cemented  cellar,  extending  under  the  whole 
building,  is  pressed  into  service  as  a subterranean  drug  store  in  itself.  The  at- 
tempt of  an  ordinary  layman  to  describe  the  contents  of  such  an  emporium 
would  be  manifestly  a failure,  so  lest  the  failure  would  be  too  glaring  the  attempt 
wiU  not  be  made.  You  and  the  rest  of  the  Lehigh  world  know  very  well  that 
nowhere  else  within  the  low-ranging  mountains  that  environ  the  county  is  there 
such  an  assemblage  of  drugs,  druggists’  sundries,  perfumeries,  toilet  articles, 
fancy  goods,  and  everything  else  that  can  contribute  to  your  health,  your  com- 
fort or  the  gratification  of  your  luxurious  taste.  Among  this  medical  wilderness, 
iiowever,  it  would  never  do  to  omit  special  reference  to  a great  specialty  of 
Messrs.  Peters  & Smith,  one  that  has  creditably  spread  their  name  throughout 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  merest  tyro  know^s  that  reference  is  here 
made  to  those  well,  widely  and  favorably  known  specifics.  Dandelion  Bitters  and 
Dandelion  Liver  Pellets.  They  are  their  own  manufacture  and  are  pronounced  by 
the  highest  medical  authority  to  possess  all  the  virtues  claimed  for  them.  At  last, 
it  is  a pleasure  to  have  something  to  relieve  our  pains  whereof  we  know  the  com- 
pounders. The  world  has  long  been  imposed  upon  by  unknown  outside  charla- 
tans, the  virtue  of  whose  compounds  chiefly  consists  in  extensive  advertising.  In 
Dandelion  Bitters  and  Dandelion  Liver  Pellets,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  those  whose  health  gained  material  benefits  from  their  use.  They 
are  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  speak  loudest  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  these 
superior  remedies.  The  witnesses  are  at  our  doors. 
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Among  other  specialties  of  this  complete  medical  hall  might  be  mentioned 
Gross’  Rheumatic  Remedy,  death  to  your  aching  bones,  and  Hassler’s  Worm 
Syrup,  that  never  fails  to  carry  havoc  to  worms  wherever  it  goes. 

In  the  line  of  flavoring  extracts  Peters  & Smith  carry  a stock  as  varied  as  it 
is  select.  Dealing  in  the  products  of  the  Standard  Extract  Company,  the  fact 
lends  emphasis  to  this  statement.  Indeed,  the  truth  is  tersely  but  inadequately 
put  when  you  are  told  that  this  complete  drug  and  medical  house,  with  its  front- 
age of  21  feet  and  its  depth  of  75  feet,  is  filled  with  every  conceivable  article 
that  goes  to  constitute  the  model  establishment  of  to-day.  Even  a duplicate  drug 
store  on  the  second  floor  as  the  store  proper  is  not  lacking  in  completeness. 

Henry  E.  Peters  is  a native  of  North  Whitehall  township,  this  county,  and 
was  bom  January  14,  1858.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  attendance  at  the  Union- 
ville  school ; his  early  youth  at  the  Weaversville  Academy,  and  his  later  youth  at 
Muhlenberg  College,  which  he  left  in  1875.  He  immediately  devoted  himself  to 
mastering  the  drug  business  and  embarked  for  himself  in  1881.  Henry  E.  Smith 
was  born  in  Allentown,  IMarch  9,  1859,  was  furnished  his  education  here  and 
graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  1879.  After  a long^ 
and  exhaustive  practical  experience  eis  a dmggist,  he  became  a member  of  the 
present  firm  in  February,  1886.  The  leading  drug  store  in  the  valley,  descriptive 
comment  is  idle  as  to  those  qualities  that  have  placed  Peters  & Smith  in 
the  first  rank  both  as  pharmacists  and  members  of  our  business  community. 
Their  beautiful  dmg  store  is  a credit  to  the  city,  and  the  members  of  the  firm  are 
an  equal  credit  to  the  calling  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives.  Whenever 
skyey  influences  affect  you,  or  your  aesthetic  taste  needs  pampering,  remember 
that  the  number  is  639  Hamilton  street,  Allentown. 


Bettee  than  a dozen  boards  of  health  to  a community  is  a first-class  sani-^ 
tary  plumbing  establishment  that  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  Poisonous 
gases  and  death  follow  in  the  wake  of  quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders  in  the- 
business,  as  many  a desolated  home  can  tell.  Malaria  and  incompetent  plumbing: 
go  hand  in  hand  as  many  a family  knows  to  its  sorrow.  The  quality  of  the  trade 
of  a plumbing  establishment  always  tells  you  who  the  plumbers  are.  Judged  by 
this  standard  the  palm  should  undoubtedly  be  awarded  to  Messrs.  Evans  &■  Sea- 
greaves,  the  well-known  finished  plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters  of  No.  518  Ham- 
ilton street.  Without  exaggeration  they  fulfill  the  conditions  needful  to  the  per- 
fect plumbing  house.  Idle  praise  in  this  practical  world  goes  for  naught.  There 
must  be  merit  or  no  amount  of  bolstering  will  for  a moment  avail.  Plumbers 
who  are  not  permitted  twice  at  the  same  place  are  the  bane  of  the  business  and 
of  the  public  health.  Leading  plumbers  and  gas-fitters  since  its  establishment, 
Messrs.  Evans  & Seagreaves  have  done  all  the  plumbing  at  the  extensive  Adelaide 
Silk  Mills  in  this  city.  The  Bethlehem  Silk  Company  employ  none  other  than 
Evans  & SeagTeaves,  neither  does  the  Unicom  Silk  Mills  of  Catasauqua,  the  silk 
mills  of  John  D.  Cutter  & Co.  of  Bethlehem,  as  well  as  every  other  large  con- 
cern in  the  valley  that  is  solicitous  about  the  health  and  convenience  of  its  in- 
mates. The  healthiest  and  best  appointed  homes  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the 
Delaware  have  been  made  what  they  are  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Seagreaves.  The 
sanitary  plumbing  work  in  the  Hotel  Allen,  Music  Hall  and  in  the  Stiles  build- 
ing is  the  work  of  their  deft  hands.  All-around  plumbers,  their  stock  of  bath 
tubs,  water  closets,  lead,  iron  and  terra  cotta  pipe,  and  steam  and  gas  fixtures  is 
complete  in  every  particular.  While  making  sanitary  plumbing  their  great  spe- 
cialty, Evans  & Seagreaves  are  adepts  in  the  steam  heating  line  and  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  gas-fitting,  might  be  said  to  be  vdthout  superiors. 

Their  warerooms  and  office  in  the  Stiles  building  can  be  visited  day  or  even- 
ing, and  the  stock  of  fancy  chandeliers,  etc.,  to  be  seen  there  cannot  fail  to  satisfy 
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the  most  fastidious.  But  it  is  idle  to  write  words  on  a subject  and  a firm  known 
to  every  persou  of  intelligence.  The  firm  is  composed  of  Messrs.  E.  B.  Evans 
and  Miles  F.  Seagreaves,  both  practical  plumbers  of  experience  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  their  business.  Mr.  Evans  is  a Philadelphian,  mastered  his  craft 
there,  worked  in  some  of  the  leading  shops  in  the  country,  and  started  business 
here  in  1880.  Mr.  Seagreaves  is  an  Allentonian  and  a practical  plumber  of  four- 
teen years  experience,  who  has  spent  his  life  here.  Both  themselves  and  tlieir 
work  are  equally  solid  and  reliable  and  he  who  misses  518  Hamilton  street  and 
Evans  & Seagreaves  has  but  poor  regard  for  either  his  health  or  his  comfort. 

CiGARMAKERS  are  plentiful — of  the  kind,  here  in  Allentown ; but'  they  are  few 
indeed  who  really  deserve  the  name.  Among  those  proficient  in  their  craft  it  is 
always  proper  to  rank  Mr.  Edmun<E  D.  Brader,  of  No.  23  North  Eighth  street. 
In  a churchful  of  cigarmakers  Mr.  Brader  would  be  entitled  to  a seat  in  the  front 
pew.  In  a procession  of  tobacconists  he  would  be  out  of  place  if  he  didn’t  wield 
the  drum-major’s  baton.  He  employs  six  cigarmakers,  the  finest  in  the  city,  and 
the  way  they  toss  out  upon  an  appreciative  world  such  superior  specialties,  as 
Hold  the  Fort,”  “Boyal  Champion,”  and  “Summer  Best”  cigars  must  carry - 
dismay  to  the  tobacco  fields  of  Cuba.  These  prime  brands  of  cigars  are  made 
of  Havana  and  excellent  seed  and  domestic  wrappers  and  binders.  They  are 
in  eager  demand  wEerever  introduced.  If  you  try  them  once  the  smoke  of  any 
other  would  fill  you  with  nausea.  As  weU  as  cigars,  you  can  get  plain  and  fancy 
pipes  and  everything  in  the  tobacco  line  at  23  North  Eighth  street.  Mr.  Brader 
was  bom  in  Schoeners^dlle,  Northampton  county,  April  10, 1842,  was  schooled  in 
this  city,  had  journalistic  experience  as  a newspaper  carrier,  worked  twenty-seven 
years  at  cigarmaking,  and  started  for  himself  November  10,  1882.  A"  better 
cigarmaker  o»r  squarer  man  does  not  breathe. 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

OUR  PIONEER  FURNITURE  FACTORY,  THE  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  B.  F.  SCHLEGEL  & CO.— HOW 
PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  TAKEN,  Mr.  E.  D JEANES’  GALLERIES — THE  FREIGHT  AND  EXCHANGE 
STABLES  AND  TROUT  CREEK  STOCK  FARM  OF  Mr.  PHAON  DIEHL,  HIS  COMING  LIVERY 
STABLE,  &C. 

/^^HEEE  is  hardly  anybody  in  Allentown  who  wouldn’t  pause  at  sight  of  the 
A quaint  three-story  stone  building  that  houses  the  main  factory  of  B.  E. 
Schlegel  & Co.,  in  the  Sixth  Ward.  It  stands  isolated  near  the  Lehigh 
Yalley  Bailroad  track  and  always  attracts  attention  by  the  incongi*uity  of 
its  surroundings.  A number  of  detached  buildings  serve  as  store-houses,  finish- 
ing shops,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  establishment.  “I  have  been  all  my  life  in  the 
fumitui*e  manufactming  business,”  remarked  Mr.  Schlegel,  a youngish-looking 
man  with  a slight,  dark  moustache,  who  was  encountered  in  the  well-arranged,  but 
odd-looking,  lofty  office.  Over  160  men  are  constantly  employed  in  this  great 
factory.  Upholstered  parlor  suits,  marble-top  tables  and  patent  reclining  rockers 
are  turned  out  every  week  and  shipped  north,  south,  east  and  west  in  marvelous 
quantity.  The  capacity  of  the  works  ranges  from  150  upholstered  parlor  suits 
and  over  200  marble-top  tables  each  week.  And  all  are  of  as  superior  quMity  in 
material  and  workmanship  as  the  products  of  any  factory  in  Pennsvlvania.  The 
new  upholstering  department  renders  the  establishment  complete.  The  reclinino' 
rocker,  which  is  Mr.  Schlegel’s  patent,  is  a unique  contrivance  and  an  article  (5 
luxury  that  is  entitled  to  the  prize.  Combining  all  the  utility  of  an  ordinary 
chair  with  the  comforts  of  a rocker,  or  couch,  the  “ Schlegel  Bechning  Bocker” 
meets  every  demand.  An  elegant  parlor  easy  chair  in  appeai’ance,  on  the  right 
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side  and  hidden  from  view  is  a rack  and  latch  attachment  by  means  of  which  the 
.back  and  seat  can  be  brought  into  a perfectly  horizontal  position  by  merely  rais- 
ing the  latch  and  inclining  the  body  backward.  Any  desired  position  can  be 
;given  the  chair,  from  the  upright  to  the  horizontal  with  the  extension  foot-rest. 

If  you  want  to  taste  the  luxury  of  life  just 
order  one  at  any  price  from  $13  to  $21, 
according  to  the  style  of  upholstering. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Schlegel  was  born  at  Suhl, 
Prussia,  September  18,  1854.  Ten  years 
later  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
learned  his  present  business.  In  1872  he 
came  to  Allentown  where  he  diligently 
worked  at  his  trade  for  the  next  five  years. 
In  1877  he  started  a factory  of  his  own, 
being  about  the  first  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness as  now  conducted.  Twice  he  was 
burned  out,  but  each  time  rose  again.  In 
1879  he  took  partners  and  operated  as 
Schlegel,  Ziegenfuss  & Co.  until  January 
10,  1885,  when  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved and  Mr.  Schlegel,  a host  in  liimseK, 
sailed  out  alone.  The  great  factory  whose 
huge  machinery  is  driven  by  a fifty-horse 
power  engine  is  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries in  Allentown,  and,  of  its  kind  one  of 
Ihe  leading  ones  in  the  State.  It  covers  a space  90  by  300  feet  and  is  con- 
stantly assuming  larger  dimensions. 

A self-made  man,  and  pleased  with  Allentown  and  her  people  as  they  are 
with  him,  B.  F.  Schlegel  occupies  an  exalted  place  in  public  esteem.  When  in- 
dustries were  few  in  this  city,  B.  F.  Schlegel  had  the  courage  to  embark  on*  a 
hitherto  almost  untried  sea.  To  him  is  much  of  the  credit  due  that  Allentown 
is  to-day  the  furniture  manufacturing  centre  of  * the  country.  He  paved  the  way 
to  our  manufacturing  activity.  May  his  example  not  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  many  of  our  other  industries  ? 

“ Good  morning,  sir  ; I wnuld  like  to  have  my  picture  taken.” 

“All  right,  sir  ; what  kind  would  you  like  to  have — cabinet  or  cards  ? We 
'have  cards  for  $2.00  and  $1.50  per  dozen.” 

“ Well,  I think  I will  have  a dozen  of  the  $2  kind ; they  look  very  attractive.” 
“ Over  there  is  the  dressing  room ; just  fix  yourseK  up  in  the  style  in  which 

y^ou  wish  to  be  taken.” “ All  right,  now  assume  this  position,  turn  the  head  a 

little  this  way  and  look  straight  at  this  post  here.  Now,  all  ready  ? Ah,  that  is 
very  good  work  ; you  have  taken  splendidly,  sir.  Just  walk  this  way  and  give 
me  your  name.  In  a week  or  so  you  may  call  and  they  will  be  ready,  or  I will 
.send  them  to  any  address  you  please.” 

All  this  happens  every  few  minutes  in  the  handsomely  furnished  galleries  of 
Mr.  E.  D.  Jeanes,  716  Hamilton  street.  For  skillful  work  he  is  Allentown’s 
favorite  artist.  He  is  in  ability  and  experience  and  knowledge  of  every  branch 
of  the  artistic  line  half  a dozen  artists,  rolled  into  one.  The  gift  is  his  by  in- 
heritance ; he  comes  of  an  artistic  family,  and  the  finest  w^ork  that  preserves  the 
“ counterfeit  presentiments  ” of  Lehigh  countians  comes  from  his  galleries.  Ex- 
tending back  from  Hamilton  street,  the  galleries  put  oufc  and  above  the  trees  and 
gardens  that  stretch  back  towards  Walnut.  The  building  was  erected  with  special 
mew  to  furnishing  Allentown  with  an  artistic  studio  of  the  very  first  order.  En- 
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riched  by  study  and  natural  adaptability,  there  is  not  probably  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania a more  expert  photographer  to  Ido  found.  He  is  one  of  the  two  great 
artists  of  this  city  and  a gentleman  to  whom  nothing  is  trouble  or  inconvenience 
if  it  only  tends  to  the  comfort,  accommodation  or  satisfaction  of  even  the  hum- 
blest of  his  army  of  patrons.  Traveled,  educated  and  the  pink  of  affability y. 
these  qualities  are  healthy  aids  to  the  solidity  of  his  acquirements  as  a photo- 
gi’aphic  artist. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Jeanes  is  a native  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  was  born  January 
10,  1856.  His  father  was  a well-known  and  highly  successful  Wilmington  pho- 
tographer and  devoted  his  life  to  the  business,  b^oth  in  Wilmington  and  this  city. 
The  junior  Mr.  Jeanes  came  here  in  1869,  had  his  education  rounded  out  in  Al- 
lentown schools,  obeyed  natural  bent  by  becoming  an  artist,  became  his  father’s 
partner  in  1874  and  embarked  for  himself  in  1879  at  his  present  location,  716  Ham- 
ilton street.  Every  year  adds  to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  aestheticism  of  his^ 
galleries.  The  ladies’  parlor  is  particularly  attractive  and  tastefully  furnished. 

Now  let  us  ramble  back  to  the  gentleman  who  ordered  a dozen  card  pic- 
tures. They  went  through  a series  of  wonderful  stages.  After  he  left  the  chair 
and  stopped  looking  “ straight  at  the  post,”  the  plate  was  taken  into  the  dark 
room  and  considerable  conjuring  over  it  brought  out  his  image,  which  was  cleared 
by  a solution  of  soda,  w^hich  takes  the  silver  off'  the  plate  ; then  the  plate  or  neg- 
ative is  fit  for  formal  introduction  to  daylight.  Then  it  is  dried,  varnished  and 
retouched,  the  retouching  business  takes  out  all  the  freckles  and  imperfections  of 
your  face.  Then  the  embryo  picture  goes  to  a higher  floor  where  it  is  put  in  a 
frame,  covered  by  albumen  paper,  previously  prepared  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  sun  then  gets  a vdiack  at  it,  after  which  it  goes  down  stairs  and  has 
all  the  fine  silver  washed  out  of  it.  Chloride  of  gold  and  water  is  the  next  pro- 
cess to  give  color  to  your  phiz.  A solution  of  hypho  follows  and  fixes  up  the  pic- 
ture so  that  years  of  daylight  will  have  no  effect  upon  it.  After  the  hypho  pro- 
cess, running  water  is  resorted  to  for  further  cleansing,  and  then  comes  the  dry- 
ing and  pasting  on  of  the  cards.  After  that  follows  finishing,  polishing,  etc.,  after 
which  your  picture,  in  all  the  glory  of  your  Sunday  togs,  is  ready  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  girl  of  your  soul.  Just  go  to  Mr.  Jeanes’  galleries,  order  your  picture 
and  see  how  the  thing  works.  You  can  be  accommodated  with  anything  you 
wish  in  the  photographic  line  from  a laughing  daguerreotype  to  landscape  and 
house  photos  and  crayons.  Have  your  picture  taken  either  for  your  comfort  in 
after  years,  to  present  to  your  sweet-heart,  or  to  send  to  the  old  folks,  or  distant 
relatives.  In  any  event  never  forget  that  the  place  is  No.  716  Hamilton  street 
and  his  name  is  E.  D.  Jeanes. 


The  Allentonian  who  isn’t  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
no  business  bragging  about  being  a resident  of  this  city.  Everybody  knows  Mr. 
Phaon  Diehl  and  names  him  but  to  praise.  Moreover,  everybody  freely  acknowl- 
edges that  his  freight  and  exchange  stables,  office  and  residence  No.  224  North 
Eighth  street,  stable  entrance.  No.  224  North  Lumber  street,  are  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  such  equine  hostelries  can  come.  The  story  would  consume  many  pages, 
but  it  is  best  to  condense  it  into  a nutshell.  Mr.  Diehl  is  a man  of  the  people ; 
he  sprang  from  them  ; his  sympathies  and  works  have  alw^ays  mingled  with  them  ; 
and  heart  and  soul  he  is  one  of  them.  Figuring  up  to  the  most  solid  men  of  his 
specialty,  anywhere,  he  is  a Lehigh  countian  of  whom  none  of  the  native  stock 
has  ever  had  reason  to  blush.  He  is  Phaon  Diehl,  self-made,  self-contained,, 
justly  popular,  solid  and  reliable  as  the  rising  sun,  and  conducts  his  freight  and 
exchange  stables  in  keeping  with  the  golden  character  of  the  man.  You  will  look 
for  better  horses  and  wagons  in  vain  and  you  wiU  need  glasses  to  discover  Mi\ 
Diehl’s  superior.  While  his  stables  are  models  of  the  kind,  his  growing  business 
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necessitates  larger  accommodation  and  a more  extensive  field.  To  that  end,  he 
is  building  new  stables  on  his  adjoining  lots  and  will  then  add  to  his  freight  de- 
livery and  exchange  business,  a first-class  general  livery  stable.  The  capital  and 
enterprise  are  there,  and  livery  stables  in  this  neighborhood  will  have  to  look  out 
in  a couple  of  months  from  now  when  the  Diehl  circus  tent  flies  its  flag  from  the 
pole.  In  all  Allentown  a better  location  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  It  is 
possible  you  don’t  know  that  Mr.  Diehl  was  born  in  North  Whitehall  township, 
October  11,  1842  ; that  when  he  got  through  with  the  township  schools  he  was 
ready  for  the  farm  ; that  the  army  invited  him  in  1862  to  defend  his  country  ; 
that  four  years  of  Philadelphia  life  fitted  him  to  become  a resident  of  Allentown, 
where  he  witnessed  his  own  inaugTiration  on  the  same  site  as  Allentown’s  freight 
and  exchange  centre.  Why,  just  about  a mile  from  Allentown  is  Mr.  Diehl’s 
Trout  Creek  Stock  Farm,  just  over  in  Salisbury, — P.  O.  address,  Allentown,  Pa., — 
is  one  of  the  stock  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  horses  and  mules,  and  all  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Phaon  Diehl ! He  is  the  horse,  mule,  freight,  exchange  and  livery 
king  of  the  county.  Visit  Trout  Creek  Farm  and  judge  for  yourself.  Telephone 
calls  at  farm  and  stables  receive  prompt  response  and  heighten  the  charms  of 
these  dual  establishments. 


CHAPTEE  XLII. 


THE  GENERAL  AND  FANCY"  HARDWARE  HOUSE  OP  M.  C.  EBBECKE  & CO.,  THE  SPORTSMEN'S 
HEADQUARTERS  OF  ALLENTOWN,  SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRM- GEORGE  W.  STUCKERT’S  LIVERY 
BUSINESS,  IMPROVED  LIVERY  STABLE  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  STORE-THE  CIGAR  FAC- 
TORY OP  Messrs  D.  G.  GERHART  & CO.,  AND  THE  VIRTUES  OF  HAND-MADE  CIGARS. 

HENEYER  an^^body  talks  to  you  about  the  hardware  houses  of  Allen- 
town don’t  fail  to  remind  him  that  the  city  has  but  one  emporium  where 
both  general  and  fancy  hardware  can  be  had,  and,  indeed,  the  valley 
boasts  no  other.  Everybody  knows  that  reference  is  here  made  to  the 
house  of  M.  C.  Ebbecke  & Co.,  No.  606  Hamilton  street,  which  in  the  line  of  its 
specialties  is  absolutely  without  a rival.  You  surely  never  paid  the  place  a visit 
or  you  wouldn’t  ask  for  description.  Let  us  be  confidential  and  tell  you  that 
description  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  a fancy  hardware  wilderness  that  must 
be  seen,  not  heard  about,  to  be  properly  appreciated.  You  might  be  told  in  page 
after  page  of  its  marvelous  stock  of  cutlery,  fancy  goods,  guns,  fishing  tackle, 
oils,  paints,  glass,  etc.,  whose  sale  keep  seven  hands  busy,  and  still  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  place.  In  the  way  of  light  and  fancy  cutlery,  sportmen’s  out- 
fits of  every  grade,  degree  and  description  it  is  absolutely  without  a competitor. 
It  is  the  only  establishment  in  the  city  where  gun  repairing  and  grinding  are 
even  attempted  to  be  done.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the  city  where  the  Kriss 
Kringle  of  fancy  hardware  has  established  his  throne.  It  is  the  only  house  in 
Allentown  that  has  the  sole  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  decorative  wood-work  of 
the  Mankey  Decorative  Company,  of  Williamspert,  Pa.  And  this  last  piece  of 
information  is  worthy  special  mention.  It  will  prove  valuable  to  every  carpenter 
and  builder  in  Allentown  and  save  many  a weary  hour  and  hard-earned  dollar 
hitherto  practically  lost.  From  this  company  Messrs.  M.  C.  Ebbecke  & Co.  re- 
ceive all  manner  of  decorative  wood-work,  finished  and  ready  carved  for  use.  It 
comes  in  all  desirable  shapes  and  pieces  for  panels,  cornices,  designs,  etc.  The 
firm  keeps  it  on  hand  or  made  to  order  just  as  you  desire.  Henceforth  carpen- 
ters and  builders  can  spare  both  time  and  money  by  selecting  their  cornices, 
mouldings,  panels,  etc.,  artistically  finished  and  ready  for  their  places.  And  at 
prices,  too,  be  it  remembered,  whose  moderate  character  would  astonish  you. 
These  decorative  woods  come  in  no  less  than  6G0  different  designs  and  are  wel- 
come as  a time  and  money-saver  hitherto  unknown  in  Allentown. 
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Of  the  component  parts  of  the  firm  you  know  the  senior  member,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Ebbecke  very  well.  The  junior  member  is  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Moyer,  of  whom  we  will 
presently  speak.  Mr.  Ebbecke  is  a native  of  Nazareth,  Northampton  county, 
and  was  bom  January  18,  1856.  He  was  partially  educated  there  and  left  in 
early  boyhood  for  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  city  he  was  introduced  to  mercan- 
tile life  by  long  service  in  the  wholesale  hardware  business,  only  relinquishing  it 
to  come  to  Allentown  in  1881,  when  he  embarked  in  the  general  and  fancy  hard- 
ware line  the  same  year.  What  success  has  attended  his  commendable  efforts  to 
^ve  the  city  a first-class  fancy  hardware  house  is  patent  from  the  flourishing 
condition  and  widening  area  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Moyer  was  bom  in  Allentown,  June  21,  1865,  was  educated 
at  our  public  schools  and  is  a typical  Allentonian  of  the  better  and  more  progres- 
sive type.  Indeed,  type  was  always  a favorite  word  in  his  dictionary,  for  he  mas- 
tered the  “ art  preservative  of  arts  ” in  the  Chronicle  office  and  served  three  yeara 
as  a journeyman  at  the  case.  A yearning  for  commercial  life  led  him  to  abandon 
his  first  love  May  1,  1886,  when  he  became  junior  member  of  the  house  of  M.  C. 
Ebbecke  & Co.  Both  young  men  of  energy,  business  activity  and  famed  for  just 
dealing,  they  rank  as  stars  in  our  business  skies.  Without  competitors  in  their 
chosen  fields  their  stock  is  ever  at  high-water  mark  and  in  the  way  of  prices 
always  at  low-tide.  From  general  and  builders’  hardware  through  all  the  gamut 
of  sporting  outfits,  farmers’  hardware,  poultry  netting,  barbed-wire  and  fancy  ar- 
ticles in  the  hardware  line,  606  Hamilton  street  has  its  capacious  interior,  20  by 
130  feet,  just  as  packed  with  stock  as  the  firm  of  M.  C.  Ebbecke  & Co.  are  widely 
reputed  as  the  possessors  of  those  virtues  in  whose  wake  ever  follows  success. 

It  looks  like  offending  your  knowledge  of  Allentown  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
George  W.  Stuckert’s  new  and  substantial  livery  stables  are  on  Church  street,  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Linden.  Lovers  of  livery  stables  can’t  help  grovdng  enthu- 
siastic whenever  they  catch  a glimpse  of  Mr.  Stuckert’s  building.  The  writer 
has  never  been  accused  of  undue  weakness  for  gazing  upon  livery  stables,  but  ho 
must  confess  to  being  considerably  enthused  when  Mr.  Stuckert’s  place  and  the 
substance  behind  it  gladdened  his  vision.  Recently  erected,  there  is  no  modem 
convenience  but  is  there  to  perfection.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Stuckert  appears  to 
have  had  a two-fold  object  in  rearing  this  imposing  stmcture.  It  has  a frontage 
of  31  feet  and  a depth  of  73  feet.  The  walls  are  18  inches  thick  and  are  gener- 
ously provided  on  each  side  with  large  blind  windows,  which  a few  whacks  of  a 
hammer  can  convert  into  full-fledged  windows,  should  the  building  be  ever  de- 
voted to  factory  purposes.  To  that  possible  end,  none  but  the  most  substantial 
material  has  been  used  in  every  foot  of  that  three-story  structure.  The  floors, 
through  which  the  elevator  meanders,  are  as  solid  as  rocks.  Just  take  a look  at 
that  building  and  you  will  be  equally  surprised  at  its  solidity  and  the  unstinted 
•assortment  of  fancy  horses  and  carriages  its  walls  enclose.  Everything  in  the 
horse  catalogue  can  be  obtained  there,  reasonably  just  as  well  as  thoroughly  re- 
liable. It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  you  want  to  take  a drive  or  fur- 
nish a home  for  the  “ bride  of  your  soul,”  Mr.  Stuckert  sizes  up  to  either  emer- 
gency. His  house-furnishing  store  at  No.  46  North  Seventh  street  would  make 
you  ashamed  of  your  bachelorhood.  It  isn’t  an  ordinary  store  that  deals  in  spe- 
cialties ; it  embraces  everything  from  the  latch-key  to  the  bed-room.  Even  the 
stock  in  its  generous  variety  resembles  Mr.  Stuckert’s  disposition.  Sunshine  has 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  his  make-up  ever  since  he  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
October  30,  1828.  His  native  city  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  supplying  him 
his  education.  Danboro,  Bucks  county,  then  claimed  him  to  add  to  her  mercan- 
tile repute.  Kintnersville  clasped  him  to  her  bosom  for  four  years,  and  Allen- 
town folded  him  as  her  own  in  1855.  His  activity  brooking  no  delay,  he  at  once 
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plunged  into  business.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  he  gave  us  a livery  stable  and 
topped-off  his  livery  efforts  by  the  model  establishment  he  built  in  the  summer 
of  1886.  A pleasant  and  traveled  conversationlist,  affable  disposition  and  a gen- 
erous share  of  good  nature,  couldn’t  help  making  George  W.  Stuckert  the  pleas-^ 
ant  feature  of  Allentown  business  and  social  life  that  he  is  to-day. 

It  is  the  only  place  in  Allentown  where  Cuban  hand-made  cigars  are  manu- 
factured. This  is  emphatic.  At  the  factory  of  D.  G.  Gerhart  & Co.,  No.  831 
Hamilton  street,  moulds  are  discarded  and  cigars  of  all  the  celebrated  brands 
are  made  by  hand.  Moulds  were  introduced  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  cigars  out  of  inferior  tobacco.  You  never  saw  a superior  cigar  yet  made 
but  was  made  by  hand.  Using  none  but  Sumatra  and  Havana  tobacco,  D.  G. 
Gerhart  & Co.  produce  cigars  that  are  not  only  not  surpassed  but  not  equalled  in 
the  valley.  That  this  Cuban  fashion  of  making  cigars  is  appreciated  the  success, 
of  this  establishment  quite  healthily  attests.  Mr.  D.  G.  Gerhart  was  born  in 
Hedminster,  Bucks  county,  July  6, 1838.  Philadelphia  furnished  him  his  educa- 
tion ; Allentown  first  knew  him  twenty-seven  years  ago ; Norristown  converted 
him  into  a finished  cigarmaker.  In  August,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  47th  (Penna.) 
Begiment  and  in  four  years  and  six  months  passed  unscathed  through  eight  gen- 
eral engagements, — Pocotalico,  Cedar  Creek,  Pisher’s  Hill,  Sabine  Cross  Eoads, 
'Winchester  and  Pleasant  Hill, — besides  a number  of  skirmishes.  Fourteen  sea 
voyages  were  also  among  the  adventures  of  the  47th  and  Mr.  Gerhart  didn’t  re- 
turn to  Allentown  till  1866.  He  immediately  resumed  cigarmaking  and  has  fol- 
lowed it  ever  since.  Two  terms  in  council,  three  as  a school  director,  and  in 
1878  the  Eepublican  candidate  for  mayor  of  Allentown  are  among  his  civil 
trophies.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Sanders,  junior  member  of  the  firm,  is  a native  of  this 
city  and  was  born  January  30,  1860.  After  the  usual  school  routine  he  passed 
through  the  Allentown  Business  College  and  thereafter  in  various  capacities  de- 
voted himself  to  mercantile  life  for  which  his  education  peculiarly  fit  him.  On 
November  22,  1886,  the  firm  of  D.  G.  Gerhart  & Co.  was  formed,  a union  of  men 
capable,  honorable,  solid ; the  only  factory  in  the  valley  where  Cuban  hand-made 
cigars  are  manufactured.  The  number  is  831  Hamilton  street. 


CHAPTEK  XLIII. 

THE  OLD-ESTABLISHED  GOIJNDIE  BOTTLING  ESTABLISHMENT,  THE  MANSION  HOUSE  AND  SKETCHES 
OP  THE  Messrs.  GOUNDIE— THE  WELL-KNOWN  LUMBER  YARDS  OP  MESSRS.  E.  W.  TREXLER 
& SONS  AND  THEIR  HISTORY— THE  MUSIC  STORE  AND  STOCK  OP  Messrs.  G.  C.  ASHBACH 
& CO. 


'ONSIDEEING  the  age  of  Allentown  it  is  singularly  prolific  in  business 
enterprises.  There  is  an  air  of  antiquity  about  some  of  them.  In  the 
bottling  line,  the  pioneer,  in  the  person  of  John  G.  Goundie,  has  long  since 
gone  to  his  last  rest.  His  sons,  George  H.  and  Charles  L.  Goundie,  have 
assumed  his  mission  where  he  left  it  and  successfully  conduct  both  the  Mansion 
House  and  the  old  reliable  bottling  establishment  on  the  site  which  has  long  been 
devoted  to  the  business.  The  senior  Mr.  Goundie  was  the  first  bottler  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  his  enterprise  gave  the  valley  the  first  home-made  soda  and 
sarsaparilla  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  location  of  the  establishment 
changed  from  time  to  time  with  the  passing  years.  After  several  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  a suitable,  location  it  found  one  at  last,  eligible  alike  foT  purposes  of 
manufacture  and  delivery.  In  1877  the  activities  of  this  old  bottling  house  were 
moved  from  Union  and  Lehigh  streets  to  their  present  location  on  Union  street,, 
foot  of  South  Seventh  street,  just  two  blocks  south  of  Centre  Square.  Whenj 
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bottling  houses  were  comparatively  unheard  of  in  this  vicinity,  the  Goundie  en- 
terprise flourished  and  supplied  the  country  around.  That  it  has  kept  step  with 
the  growth  of  its  widening  constituency  is  apparent  from  its  extensive  trade. 
For  trained  and  reliable  manufacturing  and  bottling  it  has  no  superior  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  latest  improvements  in  the  bottling  line  are  to  be  found 
there  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  Indeed,  everything  in  the  way  of 
bottling  is  conducted  on  a scale  that  continually  commends  the  establishment  ta 
a discriminating  public.  The  taste  that  is  best  suited  to  effervescent  mildness, 
in  beverage  can  always  be  sure  of  being  satisfied  with  Goundie  soda,  sarsaparilla, 
and  kindred  thirst  quenchers,  and,  be  it  said,  at  rates  which  for  reasonableness- 
are  unsurpassed.  Bottled  Lieberman  beer  is  there  in  generous  profusion.  Ales, 
and  porters  in  any  desireable  quantity  from  barrels  to  the  most  modest  measure 
are  equally  on  hand.  Competence  in  every  department  of  the  bottling  business, 
is  one  of  the  salient  features  of  the  establishment.  Sturdy  teams  deliver  all 
bottled  and  barreled  material  free  of  charge  throughout  the  city  and  country. 
Possessing  every  needed  adjunct  and  convenience,  the  es’tablishment  is  c'omplete 
throughout,  and  in  these  days  of  constant  innovations  it  keeps  constantly  abreast 
of  every  improvement. 

The  Mansion  House,  at  Seventh  and  Union  streets,  is  one  of  the  landmarks, 
of  the  city  and  is  elsewhere  referred  to.  It  is  a quiet,  home-like  hotel,  pleasantly 
situated,  admirably  conducted  and  a deservedly  favorite  resort.  Than  its  com- 
manding situation  no  more  attractive  one  could  have  been  selected.  Prominent 
in  view  from  Hamilton  street,  its  elevated  position  spreads  the  charms  of  the 
Little  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  swelling  Lehigh  Mountain  as  its  rear  perspectives. 

Mr.  George  H.  Goundie  was  born  in  Milford  township,  Bucks  county,  March 
24,  1831.  He  moved  to  Allentown  with  his  parents  in  October,  1840,  and  here 
passed  his  school  days.  He  was  early  initiated  in  the  business  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed through  life  and  in  various  fields  mastered  its  every  detail.  A man  of 
sterling  character  and  commendably  independent  nature,  these  traits  have  been 
his  through  life,  and  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  his  standing  in  the  com- 
mimity  of  his  life-long  adoption. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Goundie  is  a native  of  Springfield  township,  Bucks  county,, 
and  was  born  October  24,  1837.  Like  his  brother,  he  came  to  this  city  in  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  and  has  since  made  it  his  home.  Here  he  was  schooled  and  here  em- 
barked in  the  active  business  of  life.  The  process  of  time  led  him  into  the  shoe- 
making  business  which  he  pursued  for  several  years.  Substituting  bottling  in 
its  stead,  he  was  aided  by  inherited  proclivity  in  quickly  becoming  master  of  its. 
every  intricacy.  Mr.  Harry  W.  Goundie  is  the  competent  book-keeper  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  holds  his  side  up  well.  He  was  born  in  Easton,  September  23,. 
1869,  attended  school  here,  and  passed  through  the  Allentown  Business  College. 
He  bears  his  years  and  the  dignity  of  his  position  with  equal  grace.  On  the 
whole,  whenever  you  need  anything  in  the  bottling  or  barreled  line  it  wouldn’t 
be  a bad  idea  to  remember  Union  and  Seventh  streets. 


In  the  whirling  world  of  Allentown  enterprise  failure  to  refer  to  such  a 
lumber  firm  as  Messrs.  E.  W.  Trexler  & Sons  would  justly  consign  this  “ Past, 
Present  and  Future  ” to  everlasting  perdition.  To  insure  the  writer’s  hereafter 
against  sharing  the  imputation  of  any  such  guilt,  he  has  zealously  bestirred  him- 
self to  gather  a few  facts  and  weave  them  into  some  semblance  to  one  of  the 
best-stocked  lumber  yards  this  side  the  Alleghenies.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  exaggeration  was  consigned  to  a rear  seat  before  the  attempt  was  made  to 
describe  the  acres  of  spruce,  hemlock,  pine,  walnut,  ash  and  cherry  that  stretch 
their  lumber  expanse  from  Hamilton  to  Linden  street,  and  wEose  piles  hourly 
pine  to  utilize  themselves  in  the  coming  homes,  halls,  churches,  public  buildings 
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and  bridges  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  There,  if  anywhere,  is  to  be  found  the 
healthy  rivalry  which  exists  between  the  spruce,  the  pine  and  the  hemlock — the 
eheiTy,  the  ash  and  the  walnut,  as  to  which  shall  first  depart  to  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion in  making  this  industrially  blossoming  section  more  attractive  still.  For 
over  fifty  years  the  Trexler  yards  have  been  devoted  to  lumber.  Originally 
Trexler  & Bro.,  the  firm  in  time  resolved  itself  into  Trexler  & Weaver.  The  year 
1879  saw  it  E.  W.  Trexler  & Son,  and  a comparatively  recent  period  witnessed 
the  birth  of  E.  W.  Trexler  & Sons,  the  present  firm  name. 

In  Upper  Milford  township,  this  county,  October  27,  1826,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Trexler,  the  founder,  always  senior  partner  and  head  of  the  present  firm,  was 
born.  His  rudimentary  education  completed,  he  determined  to  embrace  mercan- 
tile life,  settled  in  Easton  and  became  a dry  goods  merchant  in  that  borough. 
Failing  health  drove  him  to  Allentown  in  1855,  in  search  of  restoration,  which 
he  found  about  the  same  time  he  founded  the  staunch,  old  lumber  yard  that 
speaks  trumpet-tongued  of  his  energies  to  contribute  to  the  sum  of  our  industrial 
wealth.  The  site  of  the  present  establishment  had  always  been  a recognized 
lumber  centre.  Mr.  Trexler’s  efforts  emphasized  its  old,  recognized  reputation. 
His  partners  to-day  are  his  sons  Messrs.  Harry  C.  and  Edward  G.  Trexler.  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Trexler  was  bom  in  Easton  in  1854 ; after  his  first  boyhood  experience 
he  came  to  Allen to^vn  and  was  indoctrinated  in  business  almost  from  the  age  of  rea- 
son. Mr.  Edward  G.  Trexler  is  a native  of  this  city  and  was  born  in  1857.  The 
extensive  yards  devoted  to  the  operations  of  the  firm  are  L-shaped,  with  a front- 
age of  60  feet  on  Hamilton  street  and  a depth  of  460  feet,  while  the  dimensions  on 
the  Linden  street  side  are  60  by  230  feet.  To  even  attempt  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  the  towering  lumber  piles  that  have  robbed  the  forests  of  their  pine, 
spruce,  walnut,  hemlock,  ash,  cherry,  Ac.,  for  building,  flooring,  shingles,  &c.,&c., 
would  be  just  as  uncalled  for  as  it  would  be  futile.  To  paint  the  lily  'would  be 
just  as  much  in  keeping  with  the  fitness  of  things  as  to  hope  to  Convey  an  impres- 
sion of  Allentown’s  standard  lumber  yards  that  stretch  away  in  generous  profu- 
sion from  943  Hamilton  street. 


If  “music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast”  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  establishment  of  G.  C.  Aschbach  & Co.,  at  No.  532  Hamilton  street,  Allen- 
town, harbors  enough  of  it  to  tame  every  aborigine  from  here  to  Timbuctoo.  It 
is  pre-eminently  the  music  emporium  of  the  valley.  Li  quality,  variety  and  rea- 
sonableness of  terms  its  well- sustained  reputation  has  penetrated  wherever  in  this 
section  of  the  State  music  and  musical  instruments  of  superior  quaility  are  ap- 
preciated. Wherever  refinement  has  obtained  a foothold  from  the  coal  fields  to 
the  depths  of  New  Jersey  there  are  to  be  found  Aschbach  music  in  sheets  and 
books,  and  Aschbach  musical  instruments  of  every  grade  and  variety  under  the 
sun.  If  you  hunger  to  let  loose  your  soul  by  elbowing  it  over  the  catgut,  there 
are  fiddles  of  every  timbre  and  tone  of  sweetness.  There,  too,  are  guitars,  and 
flutes,  and  piccolos,  and  brass  band  instruments  without  number.  Every  organ 
and  piano  of  every  recognized  standard  make  can  also  be  had  at  532  Hamilton 
street  at  prices  that  leave  no  excuse  for  the  absence  of  music  from  the  humblest 
home.  The  pioneer  musical  caterer  of  the  city,  Mr.  Aschbach  is  aptly  styled, 
the  Santa  Claus  of  Lehigh  Talley  music.  Famed  for  just  dealing  no  less  than 
for  the  varied  extent  of  his  stock,  to  G.  C.  Aschbach  more  than  to  any  other  man 
is  this  section  indebted  for  the  musical  facilities  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  him.  He  was  bom  here  in  Allentown,  January  15,  1855,  gained 
his  education  here,  schooled  himself  in  business  in  this  community,  embarked  in 
the  music  and  musical  instrument  business  at  532  Hamilton  street  in  1876,  sup- 
plied most  of  the  homes  of  the  valley  with  music,  founded  our  theatres,  gave 
this  city,  and  the  theatrical  circuit  under  his  control,  Thespian  opportunities  such 
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^ as  are  nowhere  else  enjoyed  outside  the  large  cities,  and  now  confines  his'  tireless 
1^  activities  to  his  growing  music  and  musical  instrument  business  in  which  he  leads. 
f:  His  business  partner  is  W.  Grossman.  In  the  piano  line  you  can  have  Ives 
f <fc  Pond’s,  Kranich  & Bach’s,  Steinway  & Son’s,  Chickering  & Son’s,  Augustus 
y Bau’s,  or  the  Sterling  make,  from  $165  upwards,  and  organs,  among  them  the 
peerless  Mason  & Hamlin,  from  $40  upwards.  Header,  make  a note  of  Aschbach’s. 


CHAPTEE  XLIV, 

THE  VIGOKOUS  YOUNG  FURNITUEE  FACTORY  OF  Messes.  REUTER  & APPLE,  OLD  HANDS  IN  A 
NEW  PLACE,  SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRM— THE  MODEL  CUSTOM,  HAND-MADE  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
HOUSE  OF  MR.  P.  H.  STELTZ  AND  HIS  BUSY  LIFE— THE  LIVERY,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 
STABLES  OF  MR.  J.  GEORGE  SNYDER. 

OUNG,  enterprising,  active  men,  to  keep  them  in  the  back-gi’ound  in  any 
age  has  been  impossible.  Present-generation  American  energy  smiles  at 
obstacles  and  chafes  for  the  fray.  In  our  round  of  industrial  combinations 
you  might  defy  Pennsylvania  to  furnish  a happier  one  than  the  business 
union  that  was  born  when  John  H.  Beuter  and  Edward  S.  Apple  formed  the  co-part- 
nership now  springing  into  .deserved  prominence  under  the  firm  name  of  Beuter 
& Apple.  Practical  cabinet  makers  from  boyhood,  business  men  of  exhaustive 
experience,  energetic  spirits  that  know  their  chosen  field  to  perfection,  no  w'on- 
der  all  Allentown  says  that  like  met  like  and  harmony  triumphed  when  Beuter 
Apple  became  one  in  business  and  set  the  music  of  industry  in  motion  in  the 
great  brick  factory.  Nos.  304,  306,  308  and  310  Bidge  Boad.  Every  foot  of  its 
space,  every  inch  of  that  L-shaped  building,  with  its  80  feet  of  frontage  and  110 
feet  of  depth,  daily  echoes  the  hum  of  the  whirling  machinery  that  the  40-horse 
power  engine  keeps  in  motion  from  morning  till  night.  Sixty  expert  mechanics 
feed  this  whirling  wilderness  and  turn  out  choice  parlor  suit  frames  at  the  rate 
of  100  a week.  Where  do  they  all  go  ? Why,  just  listen  : Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  almost  every  large  city  in  the  country  demand  them 
just  as  fast  as  the  improved  facilities  of  Messrs.  Beuter  & Apple  can  manufacture 
them.  Talking  about  improved  facilities,  no  description  will  satisfy  you.  Every- 
thing in  the  large  building  is  new  and  of  the  latest  improved  design.  Even  the 
boiler-house  is  new,  the  old  one  being  too  harrow  in  dimensions  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  progressive  firm.  It  is  furniture  manufacturing  on  an  entirely  new 
and  improved  scale.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  cabinet-making  in  this  cabinet-mak- 
ing centre.  Only  in  existence  since  September  20,  1886,  Beuter  & Apple  have 
made  more  progress  than  old-time  firms  made  in  years.  This  is  no  idle  exagge- 
ration, but  solid,  frozen  fact.  As  well  as  youth,  they  both  have  had  an  experience 
of  fifteen  years  in  the  furniture  industry  as  proprietors,  foremen,  etc.  The  record 
of  their  progressive  lives  speaks  for  itself, 

Mr.  John  H.  Beuter  was  born  in  Easton,  Pa.,  December  22,  1854,  obeyed 
commendable  instincts  by  making  Allentown  his  home  in  childhood,  successfully 
bombarded  our  schools  for  his  education,  mastered  cabinet-making  in  New  York, 
where  he  followed  the  business  for  seven  yeai^s,  w'as  foreman  in  the  factory  of 
Grossman  & Kluenter  in  this  city  for  over  two  years,  established  the  firm  of 
John  H.  Beuter  & Co.  in  1883,  and  was  its  senior  member,  gave  it  the  impetus 
and  foundation  upon  which  another  firm  of  almost  similar  name  now  rests, 
yearned  for  a wider  and  more  untramelled  field  and  formed  the  firm  of  Beuter 
Apple  in  September,  1886.  A yoiing  man  of  dauntless  courage,  business  jnish 
and  stainless  integrity,  his  is  a nature  that  is  never  content  with  humdrum  in 
business,  but  loves  to  carve  fresh  territory  for  his  tireless  energies. 

Mr.  Edw'ard  S.  Apple  was  bom  iu  Salisbury  township,  near  Allentown,  July 
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22, 1857,  came  to  this  city  when  two  years  old,  received  an  Allentown  education, 
was  apprenticed  to  the  cabinet-making  business  in  boyhood,  mastered  its  every 
branch  from  planing  mill  work  upwards,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  workmen  with 
Schlegel  in  the  early  days  of  the  furniture  business,  was  two  years  with  Gross- 
man  & Kluenter,  aided  the  founding  of  the  factory  of  John  H.  Eeuter  & Co., 
left  that  firm  in  1884,  and  was  foreman  in  the  Schlegel  factory  till  the  formation 
of  the  present  firm  of  Eeuter  & Apple. 

Enjoying  a monopoly  of  the  qualities  that  insure  success,  don’t  be  surprised 
to  see  in  the  near  future  this  admirably-constituted  firm  leap  to  the  front  rank, 
the  rank  they  now  occupy  as  competent  mechanics,  and  a rank  for  which  busi- 
ness energy,  integrity  and  ambition  pre-eminently  fit  the  young  firm  of  Messrs. 
Eeuter  & Apple  to  occu]3y.  

The  world  makes  a broad  distinction  between  the  shoemaker  and  the  cob- 
bler, just  as  it  does  between  the  brush  of  the  “old  master”  and  that  of  the 
white-washer.  There  is  genius  in  the  bom  shoemaker,  often  more  than  there  is 
in  the  poet,  and  genius  of  a far  more  useful  character.  While  Allentown  may 
be  rich  in  poets,  with  a few  exceptions  she  is  poor  in  shoemakers.  The  leader 
of  the  exceptions  hides  his  worth  in  a modest  building  at  No.  116  North  Seventh 
street.  It  is  there  old  gentlemen  repair  to  have  their  calves  guarded  against  winter 
blasts.  It  is  thither  the  youth  who  devotes  his  little  all  to  personal  adornment 
trustfully  betakes  himself  to  delight  his  soul  with  hand-sewed  foot-moulds  that 
will  lastingly  heighten  his  charms  and  the  belles  for  the  kangaroo  kids  that  make 
them  irresistible.  It  is  to  that  end  that  the  humble  many  as  well  as  the  upper- ten 
continually  stream  towards  No.  116  North  Seventh  street,  and  wax  enthusiastic 
over  its  superior  fits.  Only  the  best  leather  and  only  artistic  hand-made  work, 
are  the  laws  of  the  house.  Thus,  measured  by  the  Steltz  rule,  no  shoe  can  be 
imperfect,  and  he’ll  regret  it  who  patronizes  any  other  shop.  To  relieve  you  of 
this  agony  let  us  tell  you  that  Mr.  P.  H.  Steltz  attacked  the  rankling  realities  of 
life  in  Pottstown,  Montgomery  county,  November  16,  1835.  That  his  boyhood 
was  tanned  by  the  birches  of  many  schools  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Pottstown,  Douglassville,  Emaus  and  Allentown  alternately  contributed  to  his 
mental  mould.  Leaving  Pottstown  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  early  boy- 
hood, he  retired  to  the  home  of  his  grand-father  in  Douglass  township  and  there 
continued  his  studies.  In  1846  young  Steltz  became  a resident  of  Emaus  and 
for  three  years  divided  his  time  between  the  village  school  and  the  shoemaker’s 
bench.  That  was  the  golden  age  of  the  old-fashioned  shoemaker  who  jealously 
stuck  to  his  last.  His  skeleton  would  rattle  in  the  tomb  could  he  look  at  the 
flimsy  factory-work  of  to-day.  Well,  the  year  1849  saw  Mr.  Steltz  settled  in  Al- 
lentown in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Eeichard,  a deservedly  esteemed  Allen- 
tonian  of  to-day.  After  two  years  Mr.  Steltz  attached  himself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Young  & Leh,  and  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  education  at  the 
Allentown  Seminary.  His  next  move  was  into  the  coal  business,  which  he  con- 
ducted on  a gigantic  scale  for  fourteen  years.  He  controlled  the  trade  of  the 
valley.  To  sell  fourteen  hundred  tons  a month  was  an  ordinary  occurrence.  The 
cement,  sand  and  wholesale  salt  business  were  side-shows  to  the  coal  circus.  He 
was  the  Allentown  agent  of  the  New  Jersey  Freight  Company,  the  Lehigh  Trans- 
portation Company  and  generally  employed  his  energies  in  very  remunerative 
directions.  After  a blast  of  financial  disaster  in  1875  his  soul  found  solace  in  re- 
turning to  his  first  love — shoemaking.  Prosperity  began  smiling  upon  him  again 
just  as  fast  as  the  community  began  to  realize  that  his  shop  was  the  only  reliable 
one  in  Allentown  where  custom  work  of  the  better  class  alone  could  be  had. 

Talking  about  exact  measurement  and  superior  fits,  no  matter  how  well  or 
ill-shaped  nature  may  have  twisted  your  feet,  in  connection  with  the  unsurpassed 
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quality  of  the  leather  used  in  the  shops  of  Mr.  Steltz,  it  fills  you  with  disgust 
that  the  poverty-stricken  English  language  hasn’t  just  the  kind  of  words  needed 
to  do  either  of  them  adequate  justice.  Only  experience  will  satisfy  you  of  their 
merits,  and  as  long  as  such  experience  can  be  had  by  leaving  your  order  at  No. 
116  North  Seventh  street  there  is  no  excuse  in  Allentown  for  running  the  risk  of 
getting  deformed  feet  by  patronizing  other  shoemakers. 

To  tell  you  anything  about  the  wealth  of  sunshine,  good  nature  and  hon 
hommie  that  enter  so  largely  into  the  disposition  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Steltz  would  be 
just  equivalent  to  the  unnecessary  task  of  explaining  his  phenomenal  popularity. 
Ah,  once  again,  may  the  hours  when  his  soul  shall  be  wafted  to  its  lasting  reward 
in  the  upper  world  loiter  long  by  the  way. 

Me.  J.  Geoege  Snydee,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  has  just  about  as  com- 
plete a livery,  sale  and  exchange  stable  at  Church  and  Maple  streets  as  any  city 
twice  Allentown’s  size  can  boast.  This  is  said  advisedly,  because  the  statement 
has  cold,  cemented  fact  as  its  basis.  Mr.  J.  George  Snyder  is  a gentleman,  too, 
of  wide  and  varied  experience ; frank,  upright  and  just  as  familiar  with  every 
requirement  of  the  business  in  wEich  he  is  engaged  as  you  are  with  your  A,  B, 
C.  The  buildings  stretching,  120  feet  along  Maple  street  and  90  feet  along  Church 
street,  cover  more  horses  and  carriages  than  you  could  shake  a stick  at.  Mr. 
Snyder  sells,  buys  and  boards  horses  and  has  usually  sixty  horses  on  hand  for 
all  purposes — sometimes  twice  that  number.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
business  and  a more  consummate  judge  of  horseflesh  doesn’t  exist  around  here. 
His  assortment  of  carriages  and  livery  horses  is  both  ample  and  complete.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  Mr.  Snyder  has  had  his  ups  and  downs  ever  since  he  was 
born  in  Snydersville,  South  Whitehall  township,  August  31,  1849.  After  his 
Snydersville  school  days  he  began  business.  About  fifteen  years  ago  he  started 
the  livery  business  in  this  city ; six  years  later  became  a horse  dealer ; three 
years  ago  combined  both  occupations  and  to-day  conducts  them  in  a manner  to 
reflect  credit  alike  on  Allentowm  and  on  Mr.  J.  George  Snyder,  famed  for  frank- 
ness and  good  nature  and  reasonable  terms. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERIES  AND  STUDIOS  OP  Mr.  A.  N.  LINDENMUTH,  TOGETHER  WITH  A 
SKETCH  OF  HIS  CAREER-Mr.  R.  C.  ETTINGER,  HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  MEMBERSHIP  OP  THE  FIRM 
OF  MAGER,  MILLER  & CO.— Mr.  GROSSMAN  & CO.’S  ORNAMENTAL  FURNITURE  FACTORY. 

aE  RESULTS  tell  a correct  tale,  and  they  invariably  do,  foremost  among 
the  photographic  artists  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  ranked  Mr.  A.  N.  Lin- 
denmuth,  the  eminently  successful  photographer  of  this  city.  To  tell  the 
public  anything  about  the  merits  of  this  finished  artist  would  appear 
superfluous ; but,  as  the  province  of  this  volume  is  to  sketch  the  flower  in  every 
department  of  Allentown  life,  it  would  be  Richelieu  without  the  Cardinal  if  Mr. 
Lindenmuth  were  omitted.  Not  to  waste  words  we  will  begin  just  where  Mr. 
Lindenmuth  himself  began.  He  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Berks  county,  Novem- 
ber 16, 1858.  His  early  childhood  saw  him  settled  in  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty, whose  schools  generously  contributed  to  his  education.  The  age  of  15  found 
him  an  ardent  student  of  his  chosen  profession  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia.  The  artistic  spirit  was  born  in  him,  and  his  four  years  diligent 
life  at  the  Academy  so  perfected  him  in  his  calling  that  he  returned  to  Tamaqua 
before  his  twentieth  year  and  opened  a studio  for  himself,  which  he  successfully 
conducted  till  Gutekunst,  the  famous  Philadelphia  artist,  recognizing  his  abilities, 
invited  him  to  take  charge  of  his  Philadelphia  studio.  His  fame  rapidly  spread 
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during  the  subsequent  years  and  flattering  inducements  were  offered  him  to  take 
charge  of  Taylor’s  photographic  house  in  Pottstown,  where  he  remained,  how- 
ever, only  nine  months,  so  strong  became  his  yearning  to  create  a field  for  him- 
self. It  was  to  that  end  that  he  wisely  opened  a studio  in  this  city  in  1881,  and 
so  rapidly  grew  public  appreciation  of  his  superiority  as  an  artist  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  duplicate  his  galleries ; one  being  at  No.  549  Hamilton  street, 
corner  of  Sixth  street,  and  the  other  at  No.  637  Hamilton  street.  That  the 
cream  of  the  valley  flows  to  his  studios  goes  without  saying.  It  is  to  him  that 
most  of  the  photographers  of  this  section  ow^e  their  training,  and  as  the  stream 
is  never  higher  than  its  source,  there  is  none  to  compare  with  this  master  of  the 
art.  An  inspection  of  the  studio  at  Hamilton  and  Sixth  streets  will  furnish  con- 
vincing evidence  of  anything  that  could  be  said  of  Mr.  Lindenmuth’s  skill.  It 
is  an  artistic  museum  well  worthy  a visit.  The  floors  of  the  building,  80  by  28 
feet,  are  devoted  to  a series  of  galleries,  each,  if  possible,  surpassing  the  others 
in  attraction.  The  galleries  and  four  parlors  of  that  building  are  replete  with 
specimens  of  Mr.  Lindenmuth’s  artistic  genius  and  eloquently  tell  their  own 
story.  The  studio  on  the  upper  floor  is  a sort  of  sanctum  sanctorum^  where 
vulgar  eyes  may  not  penetrate.  While  life-size  crayons  are  a specialty  at  the 
Lindenmuth  galleries  they  by  no  means  limit  the  scope  of  his  works.  Of  course, 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  their  finished  character,  but  ocular  demon- 
stration will  alone  satisfy  the  soul-hungry  of  the  height  to  which  the  artistic 
spirit  can  ascend.  Outside  instantaneous  viewing  is  done  as  they  are  nowhere 
else.  Houses  and  landscapes  are  taken  to  perfection.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  photographic  line  which  Mr.  Lindenmuth’s  aesthetic  eye  and  skilled  hand 
cannot  render  worthy  his  wide  reputation.  From  an  ordinary  photograph  to  the 
most  finished  masterpiece,  he  is  equal  to  every  task.  The  latest  improvements 
in  the  w^ay  of  improved  instruments  and  machinery  aid  him  ais  they  do  no  other 
artist  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  However  quiet  your  tastes  or  modest  your  photo- 
graphic or  artistic  desire,  either  of  the  Lindenmuth  galleries  can  satisfy  your 
wants.  From  the  humblest  lightning  photograph  to  the  most  elaborate  work, 
all  is  done  in  the  highest  style,  art,  and  at  prices  surprisingly  low  when  the 
excellence  of  the  work  is  considered.  To  have  one’s  picture  or  that  of  some  near 
relative  is  always  a joy  in  after  years.  To  have  your  home  photographed  for 
self  or  distant  relatives  is  an  equally  desirable  thing,  while  to  have  a crayon,  life 
size,  of  the  old  folks,  is  something  that  appeals  to  every  heart.  Mark  the  ad- 
dreses  of  Lindenmuth  in  your  note  book,  or  ask  anybody  when  you  come  to  town. 

An  Important  Addition. — Trifles  often  change  the  complexion  of  history. 
Cackling  geese  once  upon  a time  saved  Home.  Twigs  near  the  source  have  been 
often  known  to  govern  the  com’se  of  rivers.  A trifle  like  a change  in  the  National 
administration  of  this  country  robbed  the  government  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Ettinger’s 
services  and  incidentally  enriched  the  stove,  furnace  and  tinware  business  of  Al- 
lentown. “ Changes  of  administration,”  observed  Mr.  Ettinger,  “ have  been 
known  to  affect  international  relations,  but  I think  I gave  the  government  the 
only  opportunity  it  ever  had  to  alter  the  complexion  of  the  Allentown  stove  mar- 
ket. You  see  a little  unpleasantness  arose  between  Grover  and  me  and  I didn’t 
stand  on  the  order  of  going, — I went.”  Alter  abandoning  the  postal  seiwice  of 
the  IT.  8.  to  its  fate,  Mr.  Ettinger’s  vision  swept  the  horizon  in  search  of  other 
worlds  to  conquer.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  stove  and  tin- 
ware business,  which  he  learned  in  the  establishment  of  his  father,  the  late 
Amos  Ettinger,  he  immediately  returned  to  his  first  love.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Mager,  Miller  & Co.,  the  furnace, 
stove  and  tin  combination  at  No.  36  South  Sixth  street.  Mr.  Ettinger  was  born 
in  this  city,  July  30,  1850.  After  a full  course  of  ten  years  at  the  Allentown 
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Academy,  he  oscillated  between  a trade  and  a profession,  and  finally  chose  the 
former,  subsequent  years  justifying  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Allentown  Post  Office  from  1878  till  his  resignation  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  1885.  An  intelligent  gentleman  and  active  man  of  affairs,  his  new 
sphere  furnishes  his  energies  a wide  field  for  their  action.  (See  page  107.) 

w.  Grossman  & Co.  conduct  one  of  the  largest  fiurniture  factories  in  Allen- 
town or  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Great  in  the  extent  of  its  trade,  its  products  are  varied  and  of  excellent  work- 
manship. 

Recently  erected,  the  new  main  building  is  an  imposing  ornament  to  the  city 
and  an  improvement  upon  the  architecture  of  our  industrial  hives. 

Of  all  our  furniture  factories  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located. 

Situated  on  Union  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  its  proximity  to  tho 
depots  greatly  facilitaties  the  shipment  of  its  products. 

Sent  out  to  almost  every  point  of  the  compass,  the  parlor  frames  and  ornamen- 
tal furniture  of  this  firm  are  in  well-deserved  and  increasing  demand. 
Manufacturers  of  chamber  suits,  W.  Grossman  & Co.  furnish  them  of  unsur- 
passed quality  in  walnut,  mahogany  and  cherry  woods. 

Another  branch  of  their  industry  is  the  extensive  manufacture  of  such  articles 
in  the  ornamental  furniture  line  as  sideboards,  hall  stands  and  plush-top 
centre  tables  of  similar  woods. 

None  but  the  best  material  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  factory’s  products 
and  none  but  skilled  mechanics  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  either 
parlor  frames,  ornamental  furniture,  walnut,  mahogany 
& cherry  chamber  suits,  sideboards,  hall  stands  and  plush-top  centre  tables  at 
W.  Grossman  & Co.’s. 

Considering  the  age  of  the  furniture  industry  in  Allentown  the  progress  of  this 
firm  is  alike  creditable  to  its  members  and  to  this  city  as  a manufacturing 
centre. 

Obviously,  Allentown  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centres 
of  the  country  and  to  that  end  and  the  city’s  fair  repute  in  the  industrial 
world  no  firm  has  more  largely  contributed  than  W.  Grossman  & Co. 


CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

©WR  ONLY  GENUINE  STEAM  AND  CRACKER  PRETZEL  MANUFACTORY,  THE  HOUSE  OP  CAVANAUGH 
& MOYER,  HISTORY  OP  THE  FIRM— THE  EAGLE  HOTEL  AND  Me.  VICTOR  D.  EARNER  — 
CAREER  OP  MR.  SOLOMON  FATZINGEE,  THE  BUTCHER. 

%|^EETZELS  the  world  over  enjoy  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  most 
toothsome  products  of  the  Teutonic  oven.  Pretzels  in  the  Fatherland  are 
such  as  they  were  for  ages.  Pretzels  in  the  Sonland  are  marked  by  every- 
day improvements  in  grade,  quality  and  shape.  If  in  union  there  is 
strength  how  much  more  fruitful  the  combination  when  composed  of  diverse  ele- 
ments. Throw  descendants  of  Ireland  and  Germany  into  the  same  trough  and 
knead  them  together  and  the  result  is  just  such  a paragon  of  pretzel  firms  as  Al- 
lentown rejoices  to  possess  in  the  house  of  Cavanaugh  & Moyer,  the  steam  and 
©racker  pretzel  manufacturers  of  No.  36  North  Church  street.  Alliance  of  ele- 
ments in  this  world  produce  the  best  unity,-  just  as  surely  as  the  best  flour,  the 
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Lest  skill  and  the  best  appliances  send  out  to  an  appreciative  world  the  veiy 
best  pretzels  that  human  jaws  ever  met  to  sample.  In  the  blithe  young  firm  of 
Cavanaugh  & Moyer  and  their  only  genuine  steam  and  cracker  pretzel  factory, 
behold  the  happy  conjunction  of  elements  that  unlock  the  secret  of  the  marvel- 
ous success  that  has  attended  them  since  they  started.  They  have  no  competi- 
tion in  the  Lehigh  Yalley.  We  Allen tonians  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  our  industries.  Here  is  one  for  instance  whose  chief  custom  field  is  far  in  the 
South  and  West.  To  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta  and  intermediate  cities  Allen- 
town pretzels  of  the  Cavanaugh  & Moyer  manufacture  are  weekly  shipped  in  im- 
posing quantities.  Their  building,  50  by  110  feet,  is  filled  with  steam  driven  ma- 
chinery and  numerous  reel  ovens  fed  by  over  twenty  expert  pretzel  bakers.  No 
other  house  in  this  section  can  hope  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  reel  oven.  It  is 
Sj  revolving  wheel,  like  unto  that  of  a steamboat,  slowly  revolving  within  the 
huge  oven,  every  cog  being  a shelf  for  pretzel  accommodation  and  with  each  rev- 
olution of  the  wheel  showers  of  baked  pretzels  are  cast  out  ready  for  shipment. 
Go  and  see  these  marvels  if  you  want  to  appreciate  them.  They  can  bake 
thirty-five  barrels  of  flour  in  ten  hours.  The  ovens  built  by  Boot,  McManus  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  are  classed  among  the  most  perfect  in  the  country  and  those 
used  by  Messrs.  Cavanaugh  & Moyer  have  a capacity  of  over  fifty  barrels  of  flom' 
a day.  Only  the  very  first  brands  of  flour  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  su- 
perior pretzels ; and  to  say  that  this  wideawake  young  firm  use  none  other  is 
phrasing  the  idea  with  exceptional  mildness.  The  business  is  a very  expensive 
one  and  while  other  concerns  are  content  to  palm  off  inferior  articles,  Cavanaugh 
& Moyer  always  insist  upon  the  best.  Born  pretzel  bakers,  their  house  very 
deservedly  enjoys  the  cream  of  the  trade  and  the  hour  is  near  at  hand  when  their 
names  will  be  household  throughout  the  pretzel  world. 

Let  us  tell  you  something  about  the  young  men  who  have  established  and 
successfully  conduct  this  gigantic  business.  The.  firm  is  composed  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Cavanaugh  and  Jacob  W.  Moyer,  both  practical  pretzel  bakers  almost 
from  early  boyhood.  Indeed,  when  they  combined  they  had  at  once  a monopoly 
of  the  business.  Mr.  Charles  Cavanaugh  was  born  in  Allentown,  May  8,  1862, 
subjected  himself  to  the  educational  routine  of  our  public  schools,  lent  his  activ- 
ities temporarily  to  the  shoe  business  in  the  factory  of  John  E.  Lentz  & Co., 
found  solace  in  the  baking  business  in  New  York  City  for  two  years ; returned  to 
Allentown  and  was  the  main-stay  of  the  pretzel-making  art  in  this  city  for  several 
years,  the  young  “ Irish  lad’s”  mind  always  being  friendly  in  that  direction ; and 
broke  the  back  of  all  opposition  when  he  and  Mr.  Moyer  combined  Allentown 
pretzel  talent  in  May,  1886.  Genial,  companionable,  bright  and  witty  it  goes 
without  saying  that  Charles  Cavanaugh  has  always  occupied  a box  in  th^  theatre 
of  Allentown  popularity.  View  him  with  the  closest  microscope  and  there  isn’t 
a flaw  in  the  bundle  of  good-nature  that  contributes  to  the  formation  of  this  jolly 
young  man. 

Duplicate  these  qualities,  only  substituting  Germanic  for  Celtic  characteris- 
tics, and  you  have  a faithful  photograph  of  Mr.  Jacob  W.  Moyer.  A pretzel 
baker  from  wheat  in  the  field  to  the  finished  dainty  in  the  beer  palace,  he  is  the 
Jupiter  of  his  craft.  Jove-like  from  his  hands  go  forth  the  pretzels  that  make 
life  worth  the  living.  Mr.  Moyer  was  born  in  Ironton,  North  Whitehall  town- 
ship, September  22,  1856 ; attended  school  there ; subsequently  moved  to  Max- 
atawny  township,  Berks  county ; came  to  Allentown  about  13  years  ago ; became 
a pretzel  baker  here  ; worked  a while  in  New  York,  and  became  a member  in 
May  last  of  the  rising  firm  of  Cavanaugh  & Moyer. 
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Tersely  told  the  story  is  best.  The  Eagle  Hotel,  Centre  Square,  Allen- 
town, in  appearance  and  character  of  the  management,  ranks  among  the  leading 
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hotels  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  entire  house  is  heated  by  steam.  Every 
modern  convenience  abounds.  Its  cuisine  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  rates,  $1.50  a 
day,  are  extremely  moderate.  It  is  centrally  located,  its  sample  rooms  for  com- 
mercial men  are  ample,  street  cars  pass  it,  it  is  connected  by  telephone,  it  is  a 
favorite  house  for  theatrical  companies  and  in  general  under  the  managment  of 

Mr.  Victor  D.  Earner,  a new 
era  of  prosperity  and  popular- 
ity has  dawned  upon  it.  Mi\ 
Earner  was  born  near  Macun- 
gie,  July  27^  1857.  After  the 
local  schools,  he  attended  the 
Keystone  State  Normal  School,, 
the  Miller sville  State  Normal 
School,  and  graduated  from 
Eastman’s  Eusiness  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York  ; he 
was  appointed  clerk  to  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Le- 
high in  1879  ; after  serving 
three  years  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  he  was 
appointed  Court  Crier,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  to  become 
landlord  of  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
July  1,  1886.  An  intelligent,  popular  and  affable  gentleman,  no  worthier  addi- 
tion to  the  hostelry  features  of  Allentown  could  have  been  added. 

Me.  Solomon  Fatzingee  is  a butcher  ; aye,  probably  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  There  is  art  in  butchering  just  as  there  is  in  sculpture,  and  Mr.  Fatz- 
inger  is  an  artist  of  whom  neither  the  Seventh  Ward  nor  Allentown  has  ever  had 
reason  to  feel  otherwise  than  proud.  Eutcherburg,  Eutcher  county,  Eutcher- 
tucky,  never  boasted  a more  consummate  butcher  than  Mr.  Eatzinger.  He  is  an 
all-around-except-Sunday-and-the-Fourth-of-July-butcher  who  is  in  constant  de- 
mand wherever  special  l)utchering  is  demanded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
superior  as  a butcher  is  not  to  be  found  in  Allentown  where  he  was  born  Decem- 
ber 15,  1832.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  education,  at  the  age  of  11,  natural 
instinct  led  him  to  butchering.  For  28  years  with  the  late  Mr.  Kramer,  no  won- 
der his  butcher  knowledge  is  as  complete  as  it  is.  A finished  custom  butcher, 
he  peddled  for  16  years  throughout  the  valley.  His  present  address  is  the  Sny- 
der House,  Tenth  and  Linden  streets,  and  any  call  for  special  or  custom  butcher- 
ing left  there  will  be  promptly,  artistically  and  reasonably  attended  to. 


CHAPTEE  XLYII. 

THE  ALLENTOWN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  AND  CAREER  OF  PROF.  WILLIAM  L.  BLACKMAN  - JlR.  FRED- 
ERICK P.  MCCARTHY,  ALLENTOWN’S  ARTIST  AND  HIS  STUDIO. 

fVEEYEODY  knows  the  Allentown  Eusiness  College  and  its  long  recorp 
of  triumph,  in  imparting  a solid  and  reliable  business  education  to  the 
young  men  of  this  city  and  valley.  This  is  a god-send  to  Allentown  and 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  youth  of  this  section  of  the  State. 
Eminently  successful  in  his  methods  of  instruction.  Prof.  Elackman  happily  com- 
bines practice  with  theory,  thereby  asserting  marked  superiority  over  similar 
institutions.  The  college  at  No.  801  Hamilton  street  is  well  worthy  a visit.  It 
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contains  actual  banking,  express,  insurance,  telegraphic,  type-writing  and  short- 
hand and  kindred  business  departments,  where  business  methods  are  learned  by 
actual  demonstration.  The  institution  stands  in  the  highest  possible  public 
favor,  the  course  lasts  from  three  to  six  months,  the  terms  are  extremely  moder- 
ate and  a diplom^  from  this  college  is  about  the  best  passport  a youth  can  have 
when  facing  the  realities  of  business  life.  The  career  of  Prof.  Blackman  is  no 
less  interesting  than  the  college  of  which  he  is  the  founder  and  principal.  He  is 
a native  of  Coventry,  Ccmn.,  and  w^as  born  May  17,  1843.  In  infancy  he  moved 
with  his^parents  to  EllenviUe,  N.  Y.,  where  he  first  attended  school.  At  the  ten- 
der age  of  six  he  went  to  xindover.  Conn.,  where  both  public  and  private  schools, 
ministered  to  his  education.  In  1861,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  obeyed  his  country’s 
call  by  enlisting  in  the  Tenth  Connecticut  regiment  for  a three  years’  term.  At 
the  battle  of  Kingston,  K.  C.,  in  December,  1862,  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
was  removed  to  a hospital  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Upon  his  recovery  he  attended 
a business  college  in  New  Haven  and  Providence.  Various  occupations  claimed; 
his  subsequent  attention  in  Hartford,  Middletown  and  other  Connecticut  cities. 
He  taught  in  public  and  private  schools,  w^as  accountant,  director  of  penmanship 
in  public  schools  in  New  York,  taught  in  business  colleges  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  arrived  in  Allentown  in  December,  1868.  After  teaching  in  our 
local  schools  and  colleges  he  established  the  Allentown  Business  College  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1869,  of  which  he  has  made  a brilliant  success.  His  educational  efforts 
are  ably  seconded  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  O.  C.  Dorney,  a gentleman  thoroughly 
fitted  for  his  position.  The  course  of  studies  embraces  arithmetic,  correspond- 
ence, science  of  accounts,  commercial  definitions,  banking,  railroading,  book- 
keeping, grammar,  phonography,  brokerage  and  exchange,  penmanship,  science 
of  government,  commercial  law,  merchandizing,  insurance,  orthography,  business 
customs  and  usages.  The  institution  has  no  vacation  and  students  can  begin  on 
any  school  day  in  the  year.  The  terms  for  a day  course  of  three  months  are  $25, 
a day  and  evening  course,  $30,  an  evening  course,  $15,  and  a full  course,  $50.  A 
gentleman  of  culture,  affable  mann’er  and  enthusia.stic  devotion  to  the  calling  of 
his  choice.  Prof.  Blackman  is  a public  benefactor,  and  to  the  zeal  of  no  other 
citizen  within  our  gates  has  a worthier  monument  been  erected  than  the  Allen- 
town Business  College,  at  No.  804  Hamilton  street. 

Allentown,  rich  as  she  is  inDther  respects,  has  but  one  genuine  artist’s  studio 
where  portraits  in  oil,  crayon,  water  color,  India  ink,  etc.,  are  the  result  of  the 
art  culture  and  deft  pencil  and  brush  of  an  enthusiastic,  cultivated  and  life-long 
artist — Mr.  Frederick  E.  McCarthy.  Sketches  from  life  sittings  and  from  every 
semblance  of  jDortrait,  make  his  quaint  studio  at  737  Hamilton  street  a delightful 
relief  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  prosaic  city.  For  ages  last  the  speaking  and 

durable  oils  of  his  bmsh.  Time  is  powerless  to 
affect  the  carbon  of  his  pencil.  Life-size  oil 
paintings  adorn  his  walls,  a conspicuous  master 
piece  being  a magnificent  painting  of  Mr.  E. 
Murray  McDowell,  of  Slatington.  A beautiful 
crayon  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Wright,  in  wFich  the  artist 
has  caught  the  expression  with  wonderful  ac- 
curacy, also  challenges  immediate  attention.  An  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Leonard  Lath- 
rop,  of  Andover,  Conn.,  is  a masterpiece  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  skill.  On  an  easel 
rested  a life-size  picture  of  the  head  and  bust  of  Mr.  Peter  Grim,  beaming  with  the 
artistic  spirit.  Thirty  years  an  artist  in  Philadelphia,  the  home  Df  the  severest 
art  critics  in  the  land,  Mr.  McCarthy’s  creations  always  won  merited  applause. 
Indeed,  to-day,  from  that  city  come  most  of  the  orders  that  reach  his  studio. 
'Wherever  his  works  have  been  introduced  their  superiority  command  immediate 
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recognition.  “Art  must  anchor  in  natm*e,”  observed  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  true  to 
nature  is  every  product  of  his  constantly  tracing  brush  and  pencil.  His  land- 
scapes, pastels,  and  fruit  pieces  are  as  faithful  to  nature  as  his  exquisite  portraits.- 
His  crayons  are  specially  imported  from  Paris,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the 
common  charcoal  article  so  common  in  so-called  studios,  are  made  of  carbon,  the 
most  enduring  of  natural  substances.  He  has  exery  facility  for  painting  and 
drawing  pictures,  even  photographic  apparatus  to  take  neg^^tives.  His  constitu- 
ency extends  throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTEK  XLYIIL 

ALLENTOWN  THE  SEAT  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  SILK  FACTORIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.^ 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ADELAIDE  SILK  MILLS,  THE  JOINT  ENTERPRISE  OF  THE  PHOENIX  MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY"  AND  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  ALLENTOWN,  OFFICERS  IN  CONTROL,  &G 

SEPLETE  with  interest  is  the  history  of  the  great  Adelaide  Silk  Mills  of 
this  city.  Industries,  like  w"ater,  al'ways  find  a level.  Allentown’s  supe- 
rior advantages  as  a manufacturing  centre  coupled  with  the  enterprise  of 
her  citizens,  always  alert  to  opportimities,  and  the  city’s  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  authorities  of  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pater- 
son, New  Jersey,  share  the  credit  for  the  location  of  this  superb  industry  wdthin 
our  gates.  A casual  advertisement  in  a metropolitan  newspaper  early  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  seeking  a favorable  site  somewhere  in  the  Eastern  States  for 
the  location  of  a silk  mill,  advised  our  citizens  that  a chance  was  at  hand  to  applyr 
to  locality  the  Napoleonic  axiom  that  “ opportunity  makes  the  man.”  A corres- 
pondence ensued  which  resulted  in  a visit  to  this  city  of  Messrs.  Albert  Tilt> 
president  of  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company,  Emil  Greeff,  Phihp  Gallagher 
and  E.  M.  Ekings.  Like  all  others  who  come  under  the  spell  of  our  industrial 
advantages,  natural  and  acquired,  the  visitors  wmre  favorably  impressed.  Con- 
servative labor,  cheap  living,  competing  railroads  and  healthy  surroundings 
hardly  needed  the  favorable  impression  w-hich  Allentowm  leaders  usually  make 
upon  the  outside  world  to  hasten  a decision  that  has  given  us  the  leading  silk  mills 
in  the  United  States.  That  the  citizens  of  Allentown  should  identify  themselves 
Yvith  the  enterprise,  the  Board  of  Trade  called  a meeting  to  determine  means  to 
give  the  enterprise  proper  support.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Eeninger,  H.  A.  Stillwagen,  the  late 
E.  E.  Wright  and  W.  E.  Lawfer  to  solicit  the  necessary  subscriptions  for  the 
purchase  of  the  site  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  The  last  two  named  gen- 
tlemen not  being  able  to  serve  on  this  committee,  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Cooper, 
T.  H.  Good  and  David  O.  Saylor,  as  volunteers,  were  appointed  in  their  stead, 
and  from  time  to  time  aided  the  old  members  of  the  committee  in  theii’  efforts. 
One  hundred  and  fifty -four  subscriptions  rewarded  the  committee’s  efforts ; and‘ 
another  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morris  L.  Kauffman,  A.  G.  Eeninger 
and  the  late  Chas.  W.  Cooper,  was  appointed  and  empowered  lo  proceed  to  Pater- 
son and  close  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  needed  buildings. 

Morris  L.  Kauffman,  Esq.,  was  appointed  trustee  for  the  application  of  the 
fund  subscribed,  w hich  w-as  knowui  as  “.The  Silk  Factory  Fund.”  To  Mr.  Kauffman 
was  committed  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  as  w-ell  as  the  drafting  of  the  neces- 
sary legal  documents.  Until  such  time  as  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company 
should  demand  title  under  the  agreement,  the  fee  wns  vested  in  Mr.  LeYU  Line,  and 
a deed  of  the  property  to  the  company  was  given  the  trustee,  Mr.  Kauffman,  to 
hold  in  escrow.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  w-as  aw-arded  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Snyder,  of  this  cit}",  and  w-as  approved  by  the  committee  of  “ The 
Silk  Mill  Association,”  consisting  of  Messrs.  James  K.  Mosser,  D.  O.  Saylor,  T. 
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H.  Good,  A.  G.  Keninger  and  Kfenry  A.  Stillwagen.  The  contract  price  was 
• $465970.66.  Mr.  Thomas  Steckel,  representing  Mr.  Levi  Line  and  the  subscrib- 
-ers,  and  the  architects,  A.  J.  Derrom,  Jr.,  & Co.,  superintended  the  work.  The 
third  week  of  September,  1880,  witnessed  the  breaking  of  the  ground  for  the 
foundation,  and  rapidly  sprang  from  the  trenches  the  imposing  pile  that  now 
^ constitutes  the  main  building  of  the  mills.  The  work  outgrowing  the  propor- 
tions oiiginally  assigned  to  it,  a second  mortgage  of  $15,000  was  given  upon  the 
premises,  the  bonds  secured  by  this  mortgage  being  taken  by  original  subscrib- 
^ers  for  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  balance  of  the  cash  required  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  Allentown  National  Bank  upon  the  hypothecation  of  the  unissued 
.Londs — amounting  to  $12,000 — twenty-four  Allentonians  promptly  guaranteeing 
the  bank. 

Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  silk  mills  in  the 
•^country,  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest  industrial  buildings  in  the  State.  The  main 
building  is  250  feet  long  and  50  wide.  Numerous  extensions  and  additions  have 
doeen  made  since  the  formal  opening  of  the  works  on  the  17th  of  November,  1881, 
-SO  that  the  appearance  and  dimensions  of  the  entire  structure  have  undergone 
]fiumerous  changes  of  an  imposing  character.  The  latest  addition,  necessitated 
by  the  gTOwing  operations  of  the  mills,  was  made  during  the  past  year.  The  west 
-extension  contains  the  large  vaults  and  safes  as  well  as  the  business  department 
of  the  establishment.  The  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  rest  upon  a foundation  of 
cemented  stone.  The  cemented  floors  of  the  basement  are  impervious  to  moist- 
ure and  dampness.  Water,  gas  and  every  other  needed  convenience  are  on  every 
iloor.  To  facilitate  transportation  the  Jordan  Meadow  branch  of  the  Lehigh 
Yailey  Bailroad  has  been  extended  to  the  works. 

The  opening  and  dedication  ceremonies,  November  17, 1881,  gave  Allentown 
:B.  gala  day.  The  mills  were  declared  open  at  noon  and  an  inspection  by  the  many 
inifited  guests  followed.  A banquet  and  social  reception  were  features  of  the 
Gceasion  and  the  expense  was  generously  borne  by  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing 
' CoB5.pany.  Since  then,  as  the  operations  of  the  mills  increased,  the  number  of 
^employes  has  constantly  grown,  so  that  the  pay-roll  now  includes  over  eight 
Hundred  names. 

When  it  is  considered  that  it  was  not  till  1840  that  the  first  silk  mill  in  this 
^ ©oimtry  made  its  appearance  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  that  to-day  nearly  three 
liundred  firms  are  engaged  in  silk  manufacture  throughout  the  country,  an  idea  of 

wide  extent  of  the  industry  may  be  gathered.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Hew  York,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  contain  most  of  them  and  the  amount 
annually  paid  their  operatives  in  wages  exceeds  $6,000,000,  while  the  yearly  pro- 
v^lucts  are  above  $30,000,000  in  value.  The  greatest  centre  of  the  manufacture 
is  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  50  firms  are  engaged  in  the  industry.  Of  these  the 
Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  our  Adelaide  Mills  constitute  an  annex, 
is  one  of  the  leading  companies  engaged  in  silk  manufacturing  in  this  country. 
•The  officers  of  the  company  are  Mr.  Albert  Tilt,  president  and  treasurer,  and 
.Mr.  J.  C.  Curran,  secretary.  Mr.  Tilt  chiefly  confines  himself  to  the  parent  in- 
'dustry  at  Paterson,  Jbut  is  a frequently-observed  figure  in  the  streets  of  Allen- 
town. It  was  largely  to  the  favorable  impression  this  city  made  upon  his  mind 
'Over  six  years  ago  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  magnificent  contribution  to  our 
mdustrial  wealth  of  the  Adelaide  Silk  Mills.  Still  a young  man  in  the  summer 
C3f  bis  energies,  his  continued  friendship  for  Allentown  would  be  an  emphatic 
guarantee  of  continued  prosperity  for  this  metropolis  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley. 

Mr.  Louis  Soleliac  has  been  i^anager  of  the  mills  since  their  establishment 
in  this  city  and  to  his  executive  ability  is  largely  due  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
works  to-day.  A rigid  disciplinarian,  under  his  direction  and  control  the  entire 
working  of  the  extensive  works  is  just  as  regular  as  the  throbbing  of  the  machin 
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ery  itself.  Commanding  the  experience  of  a life-time  within  the  lines  of  his 
present  activities,  no  happier  selection  for  the  position  his  conspicuous  business- 
ability  adorns  could  have  been  made. 

Indeed,  all  the  premises  considered,  the  bright  future  of  widening  prosper- 
ity for  the  Adelaide  Silk  Mills  adds  solid  foundation  to  the  belief  that  the  time- 
is  near  at  hand  when  they  will  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  Union. 


CHAPTEE  XLYIX. 

ALLENTOWN’S  CHINA,  GLASS  AND  QUEENS  WARE  HEADQUARTERS,  THE  HOUSE  OP  SfESSRS.  WEN-^ 
NER,  MOSSER  & CO.,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  LIFE  SKETCHES  OF  THE  FIRM  — THE  WHOLESALE: 
BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORY  OP  MESSRS.  JOHN  E.  LENTZ  & CO.— THE  GREAT  BARGAIN  HOUSE 
OF  Mr.  C.  a REGER,  HEADQUARTERS  OF  SANTA  CLAUS,  HOUSE  FURNISHING  ARTICLES  AN1> 
NUMBERLESS  NOVELTIES. 

(^f  N EVERY  branch  of  mercantile  activity  Allentown  has  its  leading  empo- 
rium.  Head  and  shoulders  above  competitors,  the  china,  glass  and  queens-  _ 
ware  treasure  house  of  Messrs.  Wenner,  Mosser  & Co.,  No.  527  Hamilton 
street,  Stiles’  block,  next  door  to  the  Post  Office,  is  at  the  summit  of  the- 
trade  in  this  part  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  their, 
operations  cover  every  section  of  this  and  neighboring  States.  Complete  iia 
every  detail,  profuse  and  varied  in  stock,,  their  store  is  the  handsomest  and  best' 
calculated  to  meet  the  public  needs  of  any  similar  house  in  the  valley.  A wilder- 
ness of  china  in  every  shape  conceivable  surround  you  on  your  entrance.  End- 
less specimens  of  glass  and  queensw-are  bewilder  you.  Lamps,  laipp  fi'xtureSj., 
silver-plated  w^are,  show  cases,  cutlery  in  plain  and  fancy  designs,  in  rich  and  at-  - 
tractive  coloring,  in  shapes  to  dazzle  your  eye,  at  prices  whose  modesty  would! 
astonish  you,  of  variety  large  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious.  From  the  most  v 
substantial  articles  to  the  daiutiest  specimen  of  bric-a-brac,  your  eye  will  wan-- 
der  with  wonder  that  so  many  articles  of  so  many  shapes  could  have  been  in- 
vented and  fashioned.  Every  inch  of  that  beautiful  ware-room  is  filled  with 
something  useful  and  ornamental.  Even  from  the  ceiling  depend  lamps  that 
w'ould  kindle  envy  in  the  heart  of  the  Khedive.  Show  cases  hither  and  yon\ 
gleam  w’itli  beautiful  contents.  Born  china,  glass  and  qeensware  men,  no  w^onder 
Wenner,  Mosser  & Co.  lead  the  trade.  They  have  the  experience,  the  intelli-- 
gence,  the  energy  and  the  taste  that  have  raised  their  business  to  the  pitch  o£  ‘ 
success  it  now^  enjoys.  Let  us  tell  you  something  more  about  them.  The  firm  ^ 
is  composed  of  Messrs.  T.  P.  Wenner,  J.  J.  Mosser  and  H.  S.  Kramer.  IMr. 
AVenner  is  a native  of  Allentowui  and  was  bom  July  30,  1861.  He  completed  ’ 
his  education  here,  graduating  from  the  Allen towm  High  School  in  1878.  He  at  - 
once  set  to  mastering  his  present  business  which  he  did  in  every  detail  and  was  . 
ready  when  the  present  firm  ’was  founded  February  15,  1886,  as  successors  to  J. 
M.  Culbertson  & Co.  Mr.  Mosser  w^as  born  in  Mosserville,  this  county,  November  • 
21,  1861,  but  received  his  education  in  this  city  and  left  Muhlenberg  College  in 
his  17th  year  to  learn  the  grocery  business.  In  1880  he  relinquished  the  latter 
for  the  china,  glass  and  queensw^are  line  and  joined  the  present  firm  at  its  found- 
ing. Mr.  Kramer  ’was  born  in  this  city  May  16,  1856.  After  his  school  days 
had  passed,  he  devoted  himself  to  telegraphing  for  a year,  was  then  apprenticed 
to  the  drug  business  which  he  followed  for  thirteen  years,  till  the  firm  of  Wen- 
ner, Mosser  & Co.  '^vas  formed.  Plenty  of  experience,  plenty  of  grit,  plenty  of 
youth,  plenty  of  the  spirit  of  progressiveness,  this  leading  queens’svare  house  has 
corralled  the  cream  of  the  trade.  It  occupies  the  wdiolesale  field  within  a radius 
of  a hundred  miles.  Traveling  salesmen  represent  its  supenor  stock  in  this  and 
neighboring  States. 
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Messrs.  John  E.  Lentz  & Co. — composed  of  Jolin  E.  Lentz,  William  H. 
Weinslieimer  and  John  Seaboldt,  Jr. — manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  at  Nos. 
602  and  604  Hamilton  street,  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  street— largest  shoe  fac- 
tory between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh — buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  and 
complete  throughout — three  stories  and  basement,  35  feet  in  width  and  120  feet 
in  full  depth,  main  building  being  80  feet  deep  and  rear  building  on  Sixth  street 
40  feet — from  175  to  200  hands  in  constant  employment — vast  machinery,  steam- 
Aiven^ — capacity,  a pair  of  boots  or  shoes  a minute,  sixty  pairs  an  hour — reputa- 


tion for  excellence  and  superiority  of  goods  wide  as  the  Union — traveling  repre- 
sentatives in  every  section,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Maine  to  the 
Gulf.  The  industry  was  founded  in  1852  by  Young  & Leh — became  Young  & 
Lentz  in  1867 — became  John  E.  Lentz  & Co.,  as  now  constituted,  in  1872, — also 
deal  in  every  description  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes — capacity  and  resources 
utterly  unequalled  in  this  section — young,  active,  energetic,  reliable,  plenty  of 
^capital,  AUentowm  rejoices  to  own  John  E.  Lentz  & Co. 


The  Allentown  branch  store  house  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  evergreen  memory,  and 
liis  local  dispenser  of  novelties  is  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Eeger,  819  Hamilton  street.  The 
children’s  delight,  the  well-stocked  home  of  every  curious  invention  of  man  in 
the  toy  and  novelty  line,  it  is  our  greatest  local  museum  of  curiosities.  Of 
course,  the  great  standard  articles  the  year  round  are  glassware,  tinware,  crock- 
ery, wood  and  willow-ware,  toilet  sets,  vases,  lamps,  toys,  etc.,  but  now  it  is  a 
grand  aggregation  of  everything.  A 5 and  10  cent  counter  offers  the  useful,  the 
ornamental  and  the  curious  to  the  humblest  pocket-book.  See  the  place  and  be 
delighted.  Mr.  Eeger  was  born  at  White  House,  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
18,  1847,  was  educated  there,  clerked  in  a country  store,  went  to  New  York  in  1868 
and  became  a dry  goods  salesman,  failing  healtli  induced  him  to  come  to  AUen- 
town  in  1880,  where  he  quickly  recuperated.  In  1881  he  gave  the  city  its  first 
^ind  genuine  bargain  store,  in  an  apartment  13  by  29  feet.  Now  the  commodious 
Avareroom,  swelling  with  his  exhibitions,  is  20  by  110  feet,  and  every  foot  a mar- 
Tel  of  the  curious,  the  useful,  the  ornamental  and  the  cheap  that  no  one  should 
Tail  to  visit.  The  number,  remember,  is  819  Hamilton  street. 
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CHAPTEE  L. 

THE  BUILDING  AND  CONTRACTING  FIRM  OP  Messrs.  MARTZ  & EDWARDS.  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  AC- 
COMPLISHED TOWARDS  BUILDING  UP  ALLENTOWN,  SKETCHES  OF  THEIR  LI^^S— THE  BOOK 
, AND  STATIONERY  STORE  OF  MR.  CLARENCE  H.  STILES  — Mr.  JAMES  W.  GRADER’S  LIVERY 
AND  BOARDING  STABLES. 

O LESS  than  the  manufacturer  is  the  competent  builder  a factor  in  the 
progress  and  advancement  of  a city.  That  Allentown  has  substantially 
gained  in  appearance  and  stability  through  the  achievements  of  the  great 
building  and  contracting  firm  of  Messrs.  Martz  & Edwards  is  so  patent 
that  he  who  runs  may  see.  The  leading  builders  of  the  valley,  monuments  to 
their  skill  and  ability  can  be  found  on  every  street  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  ad- 
joining places.  They  are  builders  and  contractors  who  take  in  a wide  field  and 
include  in  their  line  everything  m the  way  of  building  and  contracting  from  job- 
bing to  rearing  the  stateliest  architectural  pile.  Carpentei's  as  well  as  masons  and 
bricklayers,  they  are  equal  through  their  large  force  of  competent  mechanics  to 
do  any  contract  no  matter  of  what  magnitude.  The  firm  is  composed  of  Messrs. 
Joseph  F.  Martz  and  Charles  H.  Edwards  and  was  established  in  the  spring  of 
1882.  Almost  from  the  start  they  took  the  leading  place  in  their  business  and 
are  continually  widening  the  field  of  their  operations.  Among  the  buildings 
gracing  this  city  and  neighborhood,  and  which  are  the  work  of  their  hands,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Stiles’  Building,  the  Hotel  Allen,  the  handsome  residences  of  Mi\ 
Eussel  Thayer  on  North  Seventh  street,  of  Mr.  Burt  Williams  and  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Keck  on  North  Sixth  street,  of  Mr.  Henry  Lawfer,  on  North  Eighth  street,  the 
re-building  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Allison’s  residence,  as  well  as  numerous  others  in  this 
city  and  vicinity.  The  buildings  of  the  Allentown  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
stables  of  the  Allentown  Passenger  Bail  way  Company,  the  livery  stables  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Albright  and  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Stuckert,  the  altering  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company  building  are  also  the  work  of  Messrs.  Martz  & 
Edwards.  They  are  now  engaged  in  finishing  the  extensive  pile  of  buildings  of 
the  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Works  and  in  constructing  nine  houses  for  Mr.  E.  A.  E. 
Baldwm,  at  Fifth  and  Union  and  Fourth  and  Tuimer  streets,  the  building  o£ 
Mr.  Lewis  Wolf,  Sr.,  on  Turner  street,  etc.  In  every  department  of  the  building 
and  contracting  line  they  are  equally  proficient  and  considering  their  superior 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  they  are  more  reasonable  in  prices  for 
either  building  or  job  work,  as  carpenters  or  as  bricklayers,  than  most  builders 
of  far  inferior  skill  and  ability.  Their  present  shop  on  Law  street  above  Walnut 
is  where  they  started  five  years  ago,  and  where  to-day  as  then  they  attend  to 
any  orders  left  for  any  kind  of  work  from  jobbing  up. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Martz  was  born  at  Catawissa,  Columbia  county.  Pa.,  May  30, 
1842.  When  the  country  school  was  discarded  he  devoted  three  years  to  learn- 
ing the  carpenter  trade.  He  served  nine  months  in  the  army  in  1862-63,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  South  Alountain,  Antietam  and  Fredericksbui'g, 
being  wounded  at  Antietam.  Eeturning  to  his  trade  he  worked  in  various  places 
before  he  came  here,  six  years  ago,  where  he  achieved  marked  success  in  the  con- 
struction of  Lawfer’s  store,  among  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Edwards  is  a native  of  Warminster,  Bucks  county,  and  was 
born  March  23,  1849.  He  alternated  between  the  farm  and  the  Ullage  school 
till  he  was  17,  when  he  began  to  learn  his  present  business  at  Bethayers,  Mont- 
gomery count^L  He  then  went  to  Germantown,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
till  1873,  when  he  came  to  Allentown  and  remained  till  1875,  when  he  repaired  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  six  years.  In  1880  he  returned  to  this  city  and 
worked  as  a journeyman  till  1882,  when  the  present  fiim  was  formed. 
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Nor  in  the  worship  of  the  material  is  the  pursuit  of  the  intellectual  neglected.. 
It  would  be  conspicuous  in  the  largest  city,  but  here  in  the  Lehigh  Yalley  the- 
handsome  book  and  stationery  store  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Stiles,  531  Hamilton 
street,  Stiles’  Block,  is  especially  conspicuous  above  all  by  reason  of  its  appear- 
ance, resources,  stock  and  variety.  Located  in  the  magnificent  building  that 
houses  the  post  office,  its  elegant  interior  apartments  are  in  keeping  with  the 
exterior  of  the  pile.  Finished  in  hardwoods,  the  row^s  of  shelves  are  models  of 
architectural  beauty.  Even  the  counters  exhibit  a departure  from  the  old  style. 
They  are  hardwood  stands  with  ornamental  supports  and  are  covered  with  the 
fanciest  of  show  cases — filled  with  the  daintiest  brick-a-brac,  pocket-books  and 
fancy  stationery.  Bevolving  book  cases  of  elegant  workmanship  are  in  pictur- 
esque confusion  around  this  model  ware-room.  The  finest  and  most  exquisite  pic- 
tures greet  the  eye  on  every  hand.  From  the  shelves  look  down  at  you  the  works 
of  all  the  poets,  sages,  novelists,  thinkers  and  historians  of  this  and  other  days. 
Miscellaneous  school  and  college  text  books  are  there  in  imposing  variety. 
Mr.  Stiles  is  a native  of  this  city  and  was  born  September  3,  1860.  Six  years  of 
his  boyhood  were  devoted  to  his  education.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  initiated  in 
business  and  started  for  himself  in  August,  1875.  In  1885  he  moved  into  his 
present  attractive  quarters.  A young  man  of  business  ability  and  tact,  a leader 
in  our  social  world  as  wnll  as  in  his  business  specialty,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
leading  book  and  stationery  store  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  is  in  competent  hands. 

Never  talk  to  your  neighbors  about  livery  stables  without  mentioning  favor- 
ably the  American  Hotel  livery  and  boarding  stable  conducted  by  Mr.  James  W. 
Grader.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  county.  The  stylishness  of  its 
rigs  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  puffing.  You  can  get  horses  and  carriages 
there  that  will  make  you  feel  like  a new  man  and  your  eyes  will  bulge  out  like^ 
saucers  at  the  extreme  modesty  of  Mr.  Grader’s  charges.  For  fancy  sleighs  the 
aristocracy  wouldn’t  think  of  going  anywhere  else.  Situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
American  Hotel,  a more  convenient  location  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  All 
styles  of  conveyances  crowd  its  spacious  interior.  As  a boarding  stable  it  is 
equally  and  deservedly  prominent.  Your  horse  will  be  just  as  carefully  attended 
to  there  as  it  would  be  by  yourself.  Mr.  Grader  is  a friend  of  horses  and  has 
been  around  them  since  boyhood.  He  has  successfully  conducted  the  present 
stables  for  over  twenty  years.  Gareful  hostlers  are  in  his  employ,  teams  safe 
and  reliable  and  always  on  hand,  polite  attention  the  rule  of  the  stable,  modest 
charges  the  law  of  the  place.  Whenever  you  feel  like  taking  a drive,  skimming 
over  the  snow  in  a cutter,  or  need  your  horse  safely  kept,  remember  that  Mr. 
Grader’s  place  is  in  the  rear  of  the  American  Hotel. 


GHAPTEK  LI. 

THE  BAKERIES  AND  RESTAURANT  OP  Mb.  L.  P.  PETERS,  THE  WELL-KNOWN  CATERER,  SKETCH 
OP  HIS  LIPE— THE  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS  OP  Mb.  WILLIAM  F.  MOSSER,  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  THE  ALLENTOWN  TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL  AND  THE  KEYSTONE  BARK  MILL  — 
Mb.  WILLIAM  H.  NONNERMACHER’S  CIGAR  FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 
TAIL TOBACCO  EMPORIUM. 

«BOMINENT  among  the  establishments  worthy  of  special  note  in  Allentown 
are  the  bakeries  and  first-class  restaurant  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Peters.  The  res- 
taurant may  be  termed  the  most  select  we  have  in  the  city.  Gentrally 
located  at  No.  627  Hamilton  street,  its  elegant  appointments  are  superior 
and  attractive  throughout.  It  is  without  a rival  in  the  valley.  Mr.  Peters’  fame 
is  rapidly  widening.  Balls,  parties,  weddings,  etc.,  are  supplied  by  him  with 
-every  elegant  requisite  and  attendance. 
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Mr.  L.  P.  Peters  was  bom  near  Kemsville,  North  Whitehall  township  „ 
Lehigh  county,  January  12,  1836.  After  his  school  days  he  learned  the  milling 
business  at  Kemsville  which  he  followed  for  15  years,  was  in  partnership  with  J. 
Schantz,  moved  to  Cedarville  in  1863,  subsequently  returned  to  Kemsville  where- 
he  remained  6 years,  thereafter  entered  into  partnership  with  Lucas  Schlaucht. 
at  Siegersville,  and  became  a drover.  We  next  find  him  conducting  Schreiber’s^ 
mill  near  this  city  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Cedarville  mill 
of  L.  H.  Lichtenwalner.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Peters  established  his  now  widely- 
known  bakery  at  122  North  Seventh  street,  which  met  with  rapid  and  deserved 
success.  It  is  the  recognized  Vienna  bread  bakery  of  the  city.  March  17, 1884,. 
he  founded  the  Hamilton  street  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  restaurant  in  connection 
with  a confectionery  and  fancy  cake  bakery  in  the  same  building.  In  his  exten- 
sive business,  Mr.  Peters  is  ably  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr.  Ambrose  F.  Peters,  a 
popular  young  man  of  marked  business  capacity.  He  is  also  a native  of  Kerns- 
ville  and  was  born  November  14, 1863.  He  first  attended  school  at  Schnecksville 
and  afterwards  in  this  city,  whither  he  came  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  next  move- 
was  to  Cedarville  where  his  father  in  partnership  with  L.  H.  Lichtenwalner  con- 
ducted a mill.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  returned  to  town,  drove  one  of  his 
father’s  teams  and  passed  through  the  Allentown  Business  College.  After  an 
experience  of  about  two  years  in  New  York  he  permanently  fixed  his  tent  in 
Allentown  and  has  long  attended  to  the  general  outside  affairs  of  the  two* 
branches  of  the  extensive  business  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Peters. 

While  the  North  Seventh  street  bakery  confines  its  operations  to  plain  and 
Vienna  bread  the  Hamilton  street  restaurant  building  has  its  capacious  basement 
under  a competent  chef  devoted  to  fancy  baking  and  cooking.  At  the  restaurant 
you  can  be  accommodated  at  all  hours  with  anything  in  the  epicurean  line  from 
confectionery  to  oysters  and  game.  Cakes,  candies,  ice  cream,  as  Avell  as  such 
substantial  as  steaks  and  roasts  can  be  obtained  in  genuine  Delmonico  style. 

Orders  for  balls,  parties,  weddings,  birth-day  celebrations,  etc.,  receive- 
prompt  and  special  attention,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  country.  A much 
needed  want,  the  establishment  is  timely  and  another  marked  evidence  of  tho 
advancement  of  Allentown  in  directions  other  than  the  purely  manufacturing  or 
mercantile.  That  the  conducting  of  such  an  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  ]\Ir. 
Peters  is  another  happy  auguiy  of  its  successful  catering  to  the  public  needs. 
He  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  the  restaurant,  the  bakery  and 
cooking  department  worthy  of  himself  and  the  city  of  Allentovn.  The  restau- 
rant, 150  feet  deep,  is  fitted  up  in  magnificent  style  and  is  a grateful  treat  to  the 
eye.  Fifteen  employes  constitute  the  force,  three  very  attractive  wagons  do  duty 
in  the  delivery  department  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  more  admirably  con- 
ducted, reasonable  in  prices  or  reliable  establishment  in  Allentown  than  the 
house  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Peters. 


The  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops  of  Mr.  William  F.  Mosser,  to  omit  them 
would  be  to  leave  a gap  in  the  industrial  record  of  Allentown.  Bounded  by  Wal- 
nut and  Foundry  streets  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  the  works  L-shaped 
and  of  imposing  appearance,  cover  a wide  area  and  continually  echo  to  the  music- 
of  a twenty-horse  power  engine  and  over  forty  skilled  mechanics.  Mr.  William 
F.  Mosser  was  born  in  Heidelberg  township,  Lehigh  county,  December  26,  1833. 
After  school  in  his  native  township,  he  moved  to  Breinigsville  and  clerked  for 
two  years.  We  next  find  him  in  Slatington  where  he  remained  in  a store  for  nine 
years.  Mosserville,  Lynn  township,  then  claimed  him  for  a while,  after  which,  in 
1863,  he  came  to  this  city  which  he  has  since  made  the  scene  of  his  labors.  In 
connection  with  Mr.  John  Neligh  he  founded  the  Lehigli  Axle  Works,  which 
they  conducted  till  1865,  when  Edward  Camp  became  their  associate.  Mr.  Camp 
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disposed  of  his  interest  in  1869  to  Charles  Enhe  and  Benjamin  F.  Roth.  In 
1871  Mr.  Bnhe  retired  and  the  remaining  partners  went  into  the  machine  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Roth’s  connection  with  the  establishment  w’as  severed  in  1882,  since 
which  time  the  operations  of  the  works  have  been  under  the  sole  control  of  Mr. 
Mosser.  While  the  works  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  everything  in  the 
foundry  and  machinist  line,  there  are  two  specialties  which  have  sent  the  fame 
of  the  Mosser  enterprise  to  the  remotest  lands.  The  Allentown  Turbine  Water 
Wheel  (formerly  Eureka)  and  the  celebrated  Keystone  Bark  Mill  are  too  widely 
known  to  need  much  description.  Since  the  Todd  improved  curb  and  gates  were 
substituted  for  those  known  as  the  Eureka  the  demand  for  this  peerless  wheel  has 
become  almost  universal.  Cast  in  one  piece,  the  buckets  of  this  wheel  are  con- 
verted into  a shear  at  their  periphery  so  that  they  can  cut  sticks  and  such  other 
drift  as  pass  the  gates.  The  top  is  concave  and  the  wheel  actually  revolves  on 
the  water.  Numerous  tests  have  shown  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  wheel  in  the 
world.  No  less  famous  in  the  industrial  world  is  the  Keystone  Bark  Mill  man- 
ufactured by  Mr.  Mosser.  The  cheapest  and  most  economical  bark  grinder  yet 
introduced  there  is  hardly  a first-class  tannery  in  any  State  in  the  Union  but  has 
it  in  use.  Canada,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,'  and  nearly  all  the  European  coun- 
tries, even  distant  Australia,  hold  it  in  constant  demand. 


It  CANNOT  be  doubted,  and  it  never  is  in  this  city,  that  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Wm.  II.  Nonnermacher,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  choice  cigars,  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco,  meerschaum  goods,  etc.,  at  No.  717  Hamilton  street,  ranks 
among  the  best  equipped  institutions  in  Allentown.  A wholesale  as  well  as  a 
retail  dealer,  Mr.  Nonnermacher  confines  himself,  of  course,  to  the  superior  brands 
of  his  own  manufacture.  These  brands,  all  introduced  by  himself,  need  no  in- 
troduction to  the  Allentown  public.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  “ Henry  Clay  ” es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Nonnermacher  20  years  ago,  “ Golden  Curls  ” 15  years  ago, 
Yictorias”  10  }’'ears  ago,  and  “ W.  H.  N.’s”  in  1871.  Absolutely  reliable  as  to 
workmanship  and  material,  the  Nonnermacher  cigars  enjoy  the  public  confidence 
to  a marked  degree.  Only  the  best  Connecticut  and  Havana  tobacco  is  used,  and 
only  the  most  skillful  workmen  employed.  Mr.  Nonnermacher  w*as  born  in  Al- 
lentown, October  10,  1834,  attended  the  local  schools,  and  made  his  debut  as  a 
cigarmaker  in  1849.  In  1866  he  started  for  himself  and  has  made  No.  717  Ham- 
ilton street  synonymous  with  excellent  cigars,  unequalled  meerschaum  pipes, 
moderate  prices  and  every  conceivable  brand  of  tobacco — plug,  fine-cut  and  smok- 
ing— from  “Old  Honesty”  and  “Pilgrim”  up  to  “Holy  Moses.”  His  different 
brands  of  cigars  are  retailed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  entire  Valley. 


CHAPTER  LH. 


I)K.  G.  G.  BLANK,  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON,  HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  HORSE  INFIRMARY— THE  WELL- 
KNOWN  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCERY  HOUSE  OF  Messks  JOHN  BO  VEN  & CO.  AND 
SKETCHES  OF  THE  FIRM  — THE  FURNITURE  FACTORY  OF  MESSRS.  HENRY  RUETER  A SONS, 
ITS  EXTENT  AND  FACILITIES. 


'lir'YERYWHERE  useful,  the  horse  here  in  Lehigh  is  held  in  deserved  esteem 
not  alone  for  his  utility,  but  as  an  ornament.  Travel  the  country  through 
and  you  will  find  no  horses  superior  in  ajipearance  to  our  own.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  the  care  which  is  taken  of  their  health  by  a veteri- 
nary surgeon  so  proficient  in  his  profession  as  Dr.  G.  G.  Blank  of  this  city.  The 
office  of  Dr.  Blank,  at  Ninth  and  Linden  streets,  is  a mixture  of  counting  room 
and  horse  drug  store,  while  his  horse  infirmary  on  North  Lumber  street  is  so 
-comfortably  arranged  as  to  be  little  less  than  a standing  temptation  for  our  horses 
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to  get  out  of  sorts.  In  its  appointments  tliere  is  nothing  lacking  which  is  at  all 
calculated  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  sick  horses.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  of 
li  Dr.  Blank’s  establishment  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  Lehigh  \al- 
' ley.  A finished  veterinary  surgeon,  ranking  among  the  first  in  his  profession, 
the  confidence  -in  his  skill,  knowledge  and  ability  deservedly  reposed  in  him  by 
the  farmers  of  Lehigh  county,  rapidly  extended  to  all  our  neighboring  counties 
r w'here  the  services  of  a thoroughly  proficient  veterinary  surgeon  are  appreciated. 
The  thorough  education  to  which  Dr.  Blank  has  submitted  himself  peculiarly  fit 
him  to  look  after  the  health  of  our  Lehigh  horses,  and  the  pronomiced  success 
which  has  rewarded  his  efibrts  inspires  every  horse  in  the  valley  with  gratitude 
and  a firmly-founded  hope  of  longevity. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Blank  was  born  in  Allentown,  July  6,  1865.  Just  as  soon  as  he 
had  exhausted  all  our  superior  local  educational  resources  he  hied  himseK  to  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  at  Toronto,  Canada,  an  institution  of  wide  fame,  and 
there  perfected  himself  in  the  profession  of  his  first  and  only  choice.  Indeed, 
from  early  boyhood  his  passion  w'as  love  of  the  horse  and  often  a vacant  seat  in 
the  ward  school  reminded  the  teacher  that  it  w as  race-clay  and  that"  a pupil 
named  Blank  need  hardly  be  expected  to  turn  up.  After  a full  course  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  the  subject  of  our  sketch  graduated  with  the  highest 
and  numerous  honors  on  the  28th  of  March,  1884.  Energetic  and  thoroughly 
cultivated  in  every  field  of  his  calling,  he  at  once  started  in  active  practice  here 
in  the  city  of  his  birth.  His  ability  w as  quickly  recognized  and  success  followed 
closely  in  the  track  of  every  case  he  treated.  Predilection  and  study  have  given 
Allentown  a veterinary  surgeon  unsurpassed  in  Dr.  Blank  as  the  farmers  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  have  learned  to  know.  Their  confidence  in  him  is  deservedly 
unboimded  and  his  fame  as  a surgeon  is  rapidly  extending.  Of  his  great  spe- 
cialty— Bidgling  Castration — little  is  required  to  be  said  to  the  numerous  horse- 
men who  have  witnessed  Dr.  Blank’s  great  success  in  this  peculiar  and  difficult 
field.  No  ordinary  veterinary  surgeon  ever  attempts  the  operation. 

A young  man  thoroughly  grounded  in  veterinary  surgery,  the  future  of  Dr. 
Blank  is  hard  to  limit.  Starting  out  in  his  profession  with  such  a platform  as 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  specialty,  moderate  charges  and  careful  attention,  the 
secret  of  his  success  is  not ' far  to  seek.  The  field  of  his  practice  is  contin- 
ually widening  and  calls  by  telephone  or  telegraph  from  any  section  receive 
prompt  attention.  The  successful  results  which  have  folio wnd  his  numerous  deli- 
cate surgical  ojierations  have  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  valley  and  neigh- 
boring counties  and  call  his  services  into  constant  demand  wherever  the  horse 
needs  skillful  treatment. 


No  VOLUME  concerning  Allentowm  would  be  complete  without  a description 
of  the  well-known  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  house  of  John  Bowen  & Co.,  807 
and  808  Hamilton  street.  Acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  house  of  the  kind  in 
the  city,  it  well  deserves  the  prominence  in  the  business  w-orld  which  it  holds. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  general  or  fancy  grocery  line  but  can  be  found 
there  in  probably  greater  profusion  than  in  any  similar  house  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. To  tell  the  Lehigh  Valley  public  these  things  is  just  as  superfluous  as 
it  is  to  inform  that  public  of  the  manner  of  man  Mr.  John  Bowen  is.  Beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  his  energy  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  our 
men  of  enterprise.  Just  dealing  and  superiority  in  quality  of  stock  are  the 
simple  explanations  of  his  extraordinary  success.  His  career,  too,  is  interesting. 
Mr.  Bownn  is  a native  of  Whitney,  Herefordshire,  England,  and  wns  born  Sep- 
tember 12,  1838.  A schoolboy  of  the  age  of  tw  elve  he  came  to  this  country  with 
his  parents.  He  became  a resident  of  this  county  in  1851,  and  came  to  Allentown 
in  1865  after  varied  business  experiences.  The  year  1858  found  him  in  Cali- 
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fomia.  When  1868  arrived  Mr.  Bowen  started  the  grocery  business  at  80T 
Hamilton  street  and  has  ever  since  persued  the  road  of  success.  His  first  partner 
was  Chas.  Christman,  who  died  in  1876.  In  1880  he  took  as  partner  Mr.  David 
J.  Kocher,  who  was  born  in  Lowhill  township,  March  24,  1846,  went  to  school 
there,  moved  at  the  age  of  10  to  Allentown  ^nd  to  school  again,  moved  to  Guth’s 
Station  and  clerked,  then  to  Freeland  and  to  school,  subsequently  taught  school 
for  four  years,  then  started  a store  in  Crackersport  and  became  an  employe  of 
Mr.  Bowen  twelve  years  ago  and  a partner  six  years  ago.  While  dealing  in  every 
conceivable  article  in  the  grocery  line  a specialt}^  is  made  of  clover  and  timothy 
seed.  In  addition  to  the  immense  stock  stored  at  Nos.  807  and  808  Hamilton 
street,  the  firm  has  a large  warehouse  near  the  Lehigh  Canal  where  a varied  sur- 
plus stock  is  kept.  Indeed,  to  recount  either  the  stock,  the  standing  or  the  fair 
repute  of  John  Bowen  Co.  for  just  dealing  and  superior  quality  of  goods  would 
be  futile  and  impossible.  The  house  throughout  the  valley  sj)eaks  loudly  for  itself.. 

No  DESCRIPTION  of  the  furniture  industry  of  Allentown  would  be  complete 
without  including  the  firmly-established  factory  of  Messrs.  Henry  Bueter  & Sons. 
The  handsome  and  imposing  structure  which  houses  the  extensive  operations  of 
the  firm  includes  Nos.  11,  13  and  15  North  Front  street,  a building  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture  on  a large  scale.  It  is  162  feet  in  depth 
and  84  feet  in  width,  and  was  built  by  the  firm  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  The  firm  was  originally  composed  of  Messrs.  John  H.  Kueter,  Henry 
Bueter  ^nd  Henry  J.  Bueter,  Jr. , and  was  established  in  1884.  The  former  retired  in 
September,  1886,  and  the  firm  under  the  title  of  Henry  Bueter  & Sons  is  now  com- 
posed of  Henry  Bueter,  Henry  J.  Bueter,  Jr.,  and  Edward  E.  Bueter.  As  inanii- 
factures  of  parlor  furniture,  the  fame  of  the  firm  is  deservedly  widespread.  Over 
125  suits  per  wnek,  all  of  superior  quality,  are  turned  out  by  this  factory  and 
sEipped  to  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  other  large  cities. 
Indeed,  the  products  of  this  factory,  now  more  than  ever,  speak  loudly  in  their 
own  behalf.  Enterprise  characterizes  every  feature  of  that  mammoth  steam 
driven  industiy  and  has  elevated  it  to  the  front  rank  in  this  furniture-manufac- 
turing city.  Mr.  Henry  Bueter,  senior  member  of  the  firm  was  bom  in  Germany, 
October  26, 1827,  has  been  a resident  of  Allentown  for  over  30  years,  has  been  iden- 
tified with  its  progress  and  is  justly  esteemed  in  our  business  life.  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Bueter,  Jr.,  is  a native  of  this  city,  and  was  born  October  16,  1861.  After  the 
school  days  he  learned  cabinet  making,  has  ever  since  followed  it,  and  is  in  the 
efficient  charge  of  the  mechanical  and  general  business  affairs  of  the  firm.  He 
is  a young  man  of  ability  and  creditably  discharges  the  duties  of  his  position. 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Bueter  is  also  an  Allentonian  and  was  born  November  11,  1856. 
Indeed,  among  our  industrial  firms  there  is  none  standing  higher  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  honorable  business  life  than  Henry  Bueter  & Sons. 


CHAPTEB  LIII. 

THE  ALLENTOWN  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  THE  LARGEST  AND  OLDEST  INDUSTRY  OF 
THE  KIND  IN  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY,  MANUFACTURING  SPECIALTIES,  Etc,— THE  MEAT  MAR- 
KET OP  Mr.  GEORGE  F.  BENZ. 

SHE  nucleus  of  the  present  enormous  plant  of  the  Allentown  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company  was  laid  in  1841.  The  works  are  the  largest  and  most 
complete  devoted  to  the  foundry  and  machine  business  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  vast  range  of  buildings  at  Third  and  Walnut  streets  tell 
of  age,  extent  and  experience.  The  first  firm  that  engaged  in  the  business  on 
that  site  was  Barber  & Brobst.  In  chronological  order  the  firm’s  successors  have 
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I)een  Thomas  Barber,  Barber  & Sherer,  Barber  & Sod,  Barber  Bro.,  Barber, 
Keiser  & Co.,  W.  H.  Barber  & Co.,  and  the  present  Allentown  Foundry  and  Ma- 
-chine  Compan}^  The  latter  corporation,  rendered  necessary  by  the  extent  and 
widening  field  of  the  industry,  Avas  incorporated  August  11,  1886.  Its  officers 
are  Hon.  William  H.  Ainey,  president ; and  Messrs.  James  B.  Boeder,  treasurer, 
and  Winslow  Wood,  secretary.  Th^  board  of  directors  embraces  Messrs.  Wm. 
H.  Ainey,  James  P.  Barnes,  "jos.  H.  Hunt,  Charles  M.  Dodson,  Henry  D.  Hersh, 
Winslow  Wood  and  Joseph  Barber. 

The  two  great  specialties  of  the  company  are  the  manufacture  of  the  Eureka 
Turbine  Water  Wheel  and  Barber’s  Segment  Bark  Mill.  The  former  is  pro- 
nounced the  best  turbine  water  wheel  in  the  world  and  universally  enjoys  that 
reputation.  It  has  borne  the  palm  in  contests  with  every  other  water  wheel  in 
Ihe  country.  Barber’s  Segment  Bark  Mill  is  superior  in  this  that  it  grinds  damp 
bark  without  choking ; it  insures  uniform  gTinding,  it  can  be  changed  by  substi- 
tuting finer  or  coarser  teeth  for  hemlock,  oak,  quercitron,  light  or  heavy  bark  ; 
it  possesses  great  strength  throughout;  its  interchangeability  of  parts  insures 
quick,  sure  and  cheajD  repairs ; the  extreme  hardness  of  the  segments  and  all 
wearing  parts  gives  it  durability  ; protection  from  breakage,  by  a weak  coup- 
ling, which  breaks  ancf  allows  the  mill  to  stop  instantly  when  a piece  of  iron  or 
stone  accidentally  gets  into  the  mill ; it  is  the  cheapest  mill  in  the  world  consid- 
ering its  qualities. 

Engines,  boilers,  mill  gearing,  as  well  as  turbine  water  wheels  and  bark  mills, 
are  manufactmed  b}^  this  great  company.  Transmission  machinery,  shafting, 
gearing,  pulleys,  hangers,  &c.,  are  among  its  products.  The  vrorks  have  the 
largest  gear  cutting  facilities  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  This  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry supplies  many  of  the  mills  of  New  England  with  their  cut  gearing.  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  Canada  and  Australia  are  among  the  many  foreign  countries  to 
which  the  Allentown  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  ships  mills,  machinery,  &c. 

The  local  trade  is  largely  confined  to  furnaces  and  mills,  and  is  particularly 
active  among  the  silk  mills.  The  series  of  buildings  enclosing  the  works  stretch 
220  feet  along  Walnut  street,  200  feet  along  Third  street,  and  220  feet  along 
Foundry  street.  In  the  machine  shops,  block  shops,  boiler  shops  and  foundry 
over  80  men  are  constantly  employed.  Under  the  immediate  control  of  Winslow 
Wood,  Esq.,  the  operations  of  the  great  establishment  are  conducted  without 
the  slightest  friction  and  just  as  regular  as  clock-work.  Every  department  is 
thoroughly  organized  as  well  befits  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  and  best  equip- 
X^ed  foundry  and  machine  shops  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  George  F.  Benz,  at  No.  145  North  Sixth  street,  conducts  the  champion 
meat  market  of  the  Fifth  Ward.  No  wonder  he  does.  Mr.  Benz  has  been  bred 
to  the  business  from  boyhood.  It  was  his  first  affection.  He  is  a finished 
butcher.  He  nurses  no  ambition  but  to  kee}:)  a superior  meat  market.  That’s 
the  reason  his  steaks,  chops,  roasts,  hams,  sausages,  kudelflech,  etc.,  etc.,  are  about 
the  finest  you  will  find  in  the  cit3^  Everything  is  fresh  and  new  about  the  |)lace. 
Free  delivery  to  any  part  of  town.  As  well  as  being  an  excellent  butcher,  Mr. 
Benz  was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  May  19,  1848.  As  soon  as  he  had 
corailed  an  education,  he  was  aj^prenticed  to  the  butcher  trade  in  his  native  })lace. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  arrived  in  New  York ; then  went  to  Philadelxfiiia  ; from  there 
came  to  Allentown.  After  exhaustively  familiarizing  himself  with  butchering, 
he  started  a meat  market  of  his  own  jiuie  12,  188G,  at  145  North  Sixth  street. 
Trade  came  to  him  rapidly  and  he  deserves  it.  Whenever  you  want  anything  in 
the  meat  line  remember  Mr.  George  F.  Benz.  He  is  x>olite,  genial,  good-natured. 
If  you  go  there  once  the  variety  of  fresh  stock  every  day  and  the  reasonable 
j)rices  will  make  you  a lasting  customer. 
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CHAPTEK  LIV. 


THE  IOWA  BARB  WIRE  COMPANY,  HISTORY  OF  ALLENTOWN’S  LATEST  INDUSTRIAL  ACQUISITION,, 
THE  GREAT  WIRE  MILLS  ON  LEHIGH  STREET  AND  THEIR  INTENSIVE  FIELD  OF  OPERATIONS. 

^ NE  of  the  most  imposing  additions  to  the  sum  of  our  industries  has  lately 
been  contributed  by  the  great  Iowa^  Barb  Wire  Company.  The  exten- 
sive buildings  reared  by  the  company  at  the  foot  of  Lehigh  street,  com- 
manding in  appearance  and  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience  for 
manufacture  of  wire  on  a scale  commensurate  with  its  wide  demand,  are  contri- 
butions to  the  industrial  architecture  and  manufacturing  wealth  of  Allentown  of 
which  the  city  is  deeply  sensible.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  history,  scope  and 
extent  of  the  operations  of  this  great  industry  the  subject  should  be  treated 
chronologically. 

In  1879  a branch  of  the  Iowa  Barb  Steel  Wire  Company,  of  Marshalltown^ 
Iowa,  under  the  title  of  the  Iowa  Barb  Fence  Company,  was  started  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.  The  organizers  of 'the  present  corporation  bought  out  the  interest 
of  the  Iowa  Barb  Fence  Company  in  1881,  and  reorganized  mider  the  present 
corporate  name — The  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Company — with  Johnstown  as  the  seat  of 
its  operations,  and  elected  as  officers  Messrs.  Charles  Douglass,  president ; and 
George  S.  Douglass,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  still  continue  at  the  helm. 
The  plant  and  Avorks  of  the  company  were  transferred  to  Easton,  Pa.,  January  1, 
1884.  Hampered  by  narrow  quarters  in  their  new  location  and  desiring  to  en- 
large the  general  scope  of  their  activities,  the  officers  of  the  company  concluded 
to  seek  a Avider  and  more  convenient  field.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1886,  Mr. 
George  S.  Douglass  happening  to  visit  AllentoAvn  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ed- 
Avard  H.  Ileninger,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  the  pro- 
posed change  of  location  Avas  ineiitioned,  and  by  Avhom  the  matter  was  officially 
presented  to  the  board  for  its  consideration.  Alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
dawning  opportunity  to  secure  a neAV  industry,  the  many  advantages  of  Allentown 
as  a centre  for  large  manufacturing  enterprises,  the  city’s  many  eligible  sites  and 
transportation  facilities,  Avere  urged  as  arguments  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  Al- 
lentown. These  arguments  Avere  convincing,  as  they  generally  are,  and,  after  due 
reflection,  the  authorities  of  the  loAva  Barb  Wire  Company  determined  to  remove 
their  plant  to  this  city.  The  lands  consisting  of  thirteen  acres,  bordering  the 
Little  Lehigh  liiver  and  stretching  from  Lehigh  to  Fourth  streets,  Avere  selected 
and  purchased  by  the  company,  and  in  August,  1886,  the  work  of  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings  was  begun,  the  contract  having  been  aAvarded  to  Messrs. 
Martz  & EdAvards  of  this  city.  The  citizens  of  AllentoAvn,  desirous  of  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  neAv  industrial  acquisition,  volunteered  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  enterprise  and  to  that  end  subscribed  for  the  bonds  of 
the  company  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,  accepting  a mortgage  on  the  premises 
as  collateral. 

As  the  scope  of  the  industry  had  been  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  tAvo  and 
four  point  barbed  fence  Avire,  staples,  post-hole  diggers,  etc.,  it  Avas  concluded  to 
apply,  under  the  general  statutes,  for  an  amendment  to  the  charter  Avhich  Avas 
granted  October  16,  1886,  in  addition  to  its  pre\uous  manufactures  to  “manu- 
facture barbed-AAure,  Avire,  wire  rods  and  machinery  for  making  the  same,  con- 
structing and  maintaining  fences  from  barbed-Avire  and  manufacturing  hardware 
generally,  and  to  erect  and  operate  such  furnaces,  mills,  founderies  and  factories 
as  may  be  necessary  and  useful  for  said  purpose,  and  that  the  business  of  said 
corporation  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.” 

The  huge  brick  buildings,  heavily-timbered  and  slate-roofed,  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  Divided  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to 
be  devoted,  their  several  dimensions  are  as  follows : 
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The  Boiler  House  is  47  by  67  feet  and  contains  four  Babcock  & Wilcox 
boilers  of  a capacity  of  700  H.  P. 

The  Wire  Mill  is  75  by  226  feet  and  contains  all  the  necessary  machinery 
for  drawing  70  tons  of  finished  wire  per  da}^  The  motive  power  of  this  mill  will 
be  furnished  by  a Porter-Hamilton  engine  of  500  H.  P. 

The  GaHanizing  Building  is  60  by  185  feet  and  contains  four  sets  of  gal- 
vanizing machinery  of  a capacity  of  40  tons  of  galvanized  wire  per  day. 

The  Barbing  Mill  is  100  by  200  feet,  with  an  addition  16  by  20  feet,  which 
will  have  two  Porter-Hamilton  engines  of  85  H.  P.  each  and  the  necessary 
machinery  for  barbing  30  tons  of  finished  fence  wire  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  warehouse  is  a frame  structure  60  by  120  feet. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  add  an  electric  light  plant — three  dy- 
namos and  two  engines — which  wiU  furnish  the  buildings  with  400  incandescent 
and  20  arc  lights.  As  a protection  against  fire,  the  premises  are  also  being  fur- 
nished with  three  large  Cameron  pumps,  possessing  a capacity  of  50,000  gallons 
per  hour.  This  water  supply  is  in  addition  to  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
running  of  the  machinery  of  the  plant. 

When  in  full  working  order  the  works  will  employ  from  250  to  300  hands. 
The  territory  wherein  the  products  of  the  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Company  find  their 
market  might  be  almost  said  to  belt  the  globe.  The  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America  and  Australia  import  this  wire  in  large  quantities.  Indeed, 
wherever  introduced  its  superior  quality  has  created  its  owm  lively  market. 
With  the  increase  of  facilities,  with  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  company’s  activi- 
ties, the  capacity  of  the  works  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  will  be  enormous.  It 
will  be  a wire  manufactory  in  which  not  only  Allentown  but  the  Lehigh  Yalley 
may  take  pardonable  pride.  Whether  viewed  with  regard  to  location,  extent, 
capacity,  or  facilities  for  transportation  the  works  will  rank  among  the  first  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Not  the  least  of  the  conveniences  recently  added  was  the 
extension  of  a branch  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Bailroad  to  the  grounds  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  New  York  ofiice  at  98  Eeade  street,  most  of  the  outside  business 
is  transacted,  the  province  of  the  local  ofiice  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  routine 
needful  to  the  operations  of  the  Tvorks. 

Thoroughly  organized  in  every  department,  running  smoothly  in  appointed 
grooves,  the  government  and  subjective  constituents  of  this  great  enterprise,  w'ork 
in  undisturbed  and  becoming  harmony.  Method,  energy,  system  are  apparent  in 
every  movement.  The  management  in  this  city  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Douglass,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  plant  from  plans  made  under  his 
supervision.  Whether  the  rapid  progress  made  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  zeal 
and  business  ability  of  Mr.  Douglass  and  his  corps  of  lieutenants  would  in- 
volve a possible  wounding  of  modesty ; but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  Allentown’s  latest  and  greatest  industry — the  Iowa  Barb  Wire 
Company. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

THE  PIONEER  SILK  MILLS,  ONE  OP  THE  OLDEST  SILK  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  ITS  HIS- 
TORY, ITS'  EXTENT,  ITS  OFFICERS,  Etc.— THE  GREAT  BARBOUR  FLAX  SPINNING  COMPANY 
AND  ITS  SUPERIOR  PRODUCTS,  TRANSFER  OF  ITS  OPERATIONS  TO  ALLENTOWN,  Etc. 

a GAIN  from  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  came  a silk  industry  drawn  hither  by  a 
union  of  eligible  location  and  local  enterprise.  The  parent  factory  of  our 
t Pioneer  Silk  Mills  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  this 
country.  Among  the  fathers  of  the  American  silk  industry  is  the  vener- 
able Mr.  John  Ryle,  present  head  of  the  Pioneer  Mills.  Full  of  energy,  active 
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in  the  harness  to-day,  he  may  be  said  to  have  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  great 
silk  manufactures  of  the  land.  One  of  the  oldest  and  leading  factories  of  Pater- 
sojL,  the  fame  of  its  products  is  wide  as  the  Union  itself.  How  a branch  of  this 
great  enterprise  came  to  locate  in  Allentown  is  but  another  instance  of  local  en- 
terprise. In  the  summer  of  1885  the  movement  had  its  inception.  The  efforts  of 
our  citizens  were  earnestly  and  intelligently  directed  and  with  happy  results. 
Among  the  inducepients  was  the  prompt  subscription  of  $50,000  for  the  bonds  of 
the  new  enterprise  secured  bj"  the  customary  collateral.  The  buildings  were  at 
once  begun  and  pushed  with  such  vigor  that  the  Pioneer  Silk  Mills  were  opened 
at  Seventh  and  Allen  streets,  April  1, 1886.  Constructed  of  brick,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  solid  throughout,  these  buildings  are  50  by  275  feet  in  dimensions 
and  tiiree  stories  in  height.  Over  400  hands  are  at  present  employed;  but  when 
the  works  are  in  full  operation  about  800  employes  will  constitute  the  force.  The 
iirst  superintendent  and  treasurer  of  the  establishment  was  the  late  Mr.  John 
Pvyle,  Jr.,  whose  death,  August  31,  1886,  was  widely  deplored.  The  present  in- 
cumbent, a brother  of  the  latter,  is  Air.  Reuben  Ryle,  who  is  in  active  nianage- 
nient  of  the  extensive  mills  in  this  city.  Of  pronounced  executive  ability,  the 
works  under  his  control  are  making  rapid  strides,  and  Avhen  they  have  received 
their  full  complement. of  contemplated  extensions  and  facilities  will  be  without  a 
u superior  as  a great  silk  manufacturing  industry.  Together,  the  Paterson  parent 
and  the  Allentown  offspring  are  alike  worthy  of  each  other  and  of  their  vener- 
able founder.  Alay  such  relations  long  continue. 

Familiar  to  the  industrial  world,  the  Barbour  name  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  readers  of  this  volume.  The  fame  of  the  Barbour  flax  mills  is  co-exten- 
sive  with  America  and  Europe.  Fortunate  in  her  acquirement  of  industries,  Al- 
lentown was  peculiarly  fortunate  when  the  conclusion  was  reached  to  make  this 
city  the  seat  of  the  w^orks  of  the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Company.  The  head- 
quarters of  this  great  industry  is  at  Lisburn,  Ireland ; the  American  centre  of 
its  activities  is  Paterson,  N.  J.,  its  latest  annex  is  this  cit}’  of  Allentown.  Branches 
and  warehouses  are  scattered  throughout  Europe  and  America.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1886  the  possibility^  of  securing  to  this  city  a hnk  in  this  gi'eat  chain 
of  enterprises  was  first  broached.  • Led  by  the  Hon.  William  H.  Ainey,  through 
whose  instrumentality  this  as  well  as  many  of  our  present  industries  were  in- 
duced to  locate  in  Allentown,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  the  proposed  end.  Air.  RcRert  Barbour  was  induced 
to  examine  our  superior  industrial  advantages  and  was  quite  favorably  impressed. 
Li  the  negotiations  that  ensued  Air.  Ainey  represented  the  citizens  of  AUentowii 
and  with  such  happy  results  that  Air.  Barbour  concluded  to  select  this  city  as 
the  seat  of  the  new  enterprise.  He  purchased  the  land  bounded  by  Fourth, 
Liberty  and  Gordon  streets  and  Jordan  Creek,  embracing  about  ten  acres,  to 
Avhich  a branch  of  tlie  Lehigh  Yalley  RaiRoad  directly  leads,  in  the  summer  of 
1886,  and  immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  the  needed  buildings.  The 
brick  structure,  58  by  250  feet  in  dimensions,  will  be  four  stories  in  height  and 
fir  e-proof  throughout.  Under  the  direction  of  the  builder.  Air.  James  AI.  Ritter, 
the  work  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  products  of  the  new  industry  will 
be  thread  and  yarn,  and,  with  the  contemplated  additions,  when  completed  will 
ultimately  employ  1200  hands.  Our  acquisition  of  this  and  kindred  industries  is 
significant,  indeed,  and  contributes  to  divest  of  extravagance  the  prediction  of  a 
prominent  lawyer  that  Allentown  will  yet  stretch  from  Alaucli  Chunk  to  the 
Delaware. 
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